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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE events of the last few months, and especially the extra- 

Lord ordinary episode of the last few weeks, may 
predispose our present Foreign Minister to seek 
a position of greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility. The earlier Venezuelan mess and the 
later Mesopotamian mess must surely have convinced Lord 
Lansdowne that his policy is utterly intolerable to the British 
people, who, after all, though capable of being temporarily 
misled and mystified, will eventually discover the truth, and are 
certain in the long run of enforcing their views. The dictum 
of Lincoln should never be forgotten by statesmen in a demo- 
cratic community: “Some people can be fooled all the time, all 
people can be fooled for some time, but you cannot fool all 
people for all time.” The Foreign Minister is confronted with the 
alternative of either making way for some other statesman who 
is prepared to give effect to the national purpose, or he must him- 
self bow to the judgment of his masters and reconsider his entire 
foreign policy. The change demanded of him is easily described, 
but it involves a greater volte face than he may be willing to 
perform, and therefore we should be prepared for his resig- 
nation. We write without any sort of hostility towards Lord 
Lansdowne personally, who is generally recognised as an honest 
and conscientious English gentleman of good intentions and 
considerable ability. Everybody wishes him well, and he deserves 
full credit for one admirable achievement—the Japanese alliance. 
We cannot conceive what has come over him, but things 
cannot possibly continue as they are at present. We have stated 


the issue between the nation and the managers of our foreign 
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policy over and over again until we are as sick of writing it as 
our readers are of seeing it in print. Great Britain insists on 
being master in her own house, i.e, on Home Kule in her 
foreign policy free from outside influence or control. Lord 
Lansdowne, on the other hand, if he is to be judged by his acts 
and utterances, can conceive no higher réle for the British Empire 
than perpetually to revolve as a satellite round Germany. The 
Kaiser is passionately anxious to exercise a quasi-suzerainty over 
British policy,and that British statesmen are only too willing to 
fallin with this Imperial ambition is shown by their reiterated 
statement that they have been compelled to do something 
particularly absurd and particularly odious, and which cannot be 
defended on its merits, because otherwise they would have had 
to say “No” to the German Government. Does any French or 
Russian or American statesman talk such rubbish as has lately 
been inflicted on British audiences by our public men ? Now we 
have no hesitation in saying that the primary principle of our 
foreign policy should be an ability to say “No, No, No,” to 
Germany simply because owing to her peculiar and unfavour- 
able geographical position, cooped up as she is between 
hostile neighbours, it is vital to her interests, if it is not 
essential to her existence, to embroil those neighbours with 
other great Powers such as England and England with them. 
It was with this object that Bismarck encouraged Jules Ferry 
to “colonise,” and it explains why the Berlin Government 
steadily supports Russia in the Far East, and is always pointing 
out the road to India. Whenever a proposal comes to 
Downing Street from the Wilhelmstrasse, the first question should 
be, “Is not this the usual German attempt to bring England into 
collision with some other Power, Russia for choice?” This 
elementary lesson has sunk into the mind of the people of 
England, but it has not been learnt by our Foreign Minister ; 
and until he has mastered what is after all the very A BC of 
our foreign policy, he must inevitably find himself in perpetual 
conflict with British public opinion, and such a conflict can only 
end one way. 


Possibly the reader may be inclined to observe that it is unfair 
to make Lord Lansdowne a scapegoat for the sins 
of colleagues who are no less responsible than 
himself for making England the satellite of 
Germany. It may be pointed out that other Cabinet Ministers 
share the Foreign Minister’s anxiety to follow the Kaiser’s lead, 
and constitute, as it were, a sort of Potsdam party in the Cabinet. 
We should be very reluctant to credit this suggestion, although it 
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must be admitted that appearances are against some of them. A 
painful impression has undoubtedly been caused by the public 
utterances of the Prime Minister since the Kaiser’s Sandringham 
visit, beginning with his truly lamentable and misleading declara- 
tion at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on November 8 as to the 
relations between England and Germany. Then again during 
the Baghdad business Mr. Balfour espoused the German cause, 
and is understood to have thrown his whole influence on Lord 
Lansdowne’s side. Now, great and thoroughly well deserved 
as is the Premier’s popularity and power in the House of 
-Commons, which are due to his great charm of manner, and 
his fascinating skill in debate, he has not sufficient strength 
outside Parliament to offer serious resistance to the concentrated 
current of opinion in favour of emancipating this country from 
the German yoke, and he is therefore, as regards our foreign 
policy, in much the same predicament as Lord Lansdowne, and 
will have either to se soumettre or se démettre. That we take no 
extravagant view as to the conflict of opinion between certain 
Ministers—for the pro-German party in the Cabinet are now 
happily reduced to exiguous proportions—and public opinion 
has been superabundantly demonstrated by recent events. We 
saw that on the Venezuelan question Lord Lansdowne had been 
able to commit his colleagues privily—not even the Prime Minister 
being allowed to know what his Foreign Minister was doing— 
toa policy which excited universal disapproval directly it became 
public property, and for which the Government were never able 
to set up any defence except that they had been asked to 
“co-operate” by Germany, and that it would have been an 
“unfriendly” act to refuse; and this in spite of an almost 
simultanecus publication of official papers showing how Germany 
understood and practised “friendly co-operation” with Great 
Britain in the Far East ! 


The episode of the Baghdad Railway has been very analogous 
To Baghdad. to the Wenennnias mess, but we are spared the 

necessity of discussing it in detail, partly owing 
to Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s excellent article and partly 
because, thanks to the protests of almost every important 
paper with a soul to call its own, Lord Lansdowne’s scheme 
for acting as Germany’s cat’s-paw in Asia Minor has for the 
time being collapsed. But we would strongly advise our 
readers to remain toujours en vedette, as the German Em- 
peror will certainly renew the attempt to entangle us in the 
Mesopotamian mess, as he sets great store on our “co- 
operation” in this part of the world. There is one very important 
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moral to be pressed, viz., the necessity of insisting on greater 
publicity in the transaction of foreign affairs. The truth is, that 
our Cabinet, as at present constituted, is not to be trusted in its 
dealings with other Powers. Lord Lansdowne is evidently 
allcwed to enter into furtive arrangements with cosmopolitan 
financiers of which his colleagues have no cognisance, and of 
which they only hear through the Press. In the present case, for 
instance, the negotiations over the Baghdad Railway between the 
British, the French and the German group, were, thanks to Lord 
Lansdowne’s backing, at such an advanced stage at the end of 
March that had it not been for a certain “ intelligent anticipation 
of events before they occur” there is every reason to believe that 
there would have been a simultaneous flotation of “the Imperial 
Ottoman Baghdad Railway Company” in Berlin, Paris, and 
London. The prospectus would have contained written 
assurances from the British Foreign Minister to the financiers 
whom he had brought into the concern, which would have 
politically compromised our Government in the enterprise, 
as the other Governments, i.e, the German and the French 
Governments, were standing out. These assurances would have 
accorded to what is now publicly recognised by Mr. Balfour to 
be an undertaking unworthy of our support, the very points which 
on reconsideration under public pressure the Cabinet have decided 
to refuse. Lord Lansdowne had the whole facts before him, and 
in spite of those facts he was prepared, in his reckless enthusiasm 
for the scheme: (1) to assent to an increase in the Turkish 
Customs ; (2) to favourably consider the Baghdad Railway as the 
mail route to India; (3) to use his “ good offices” in providing a 
proper terminus at or near Koweit. We have been careful to 
avoid making any reflection in these pages on the British group 
of financiers who became involved in the concern owing to Lord 
Lansdowne’s encouragement. They have probably realised by 
now that he is not an ideal man to go tiger-hunting with “further 
and otherwise” than at the Zoo. However much we may regret 
the participation of the great firms which became involved in this 
unfortunate affair, we do not conceive their conduct to be open 
to stricture, seeing that they had throughout placed themselves 
unreservedly at the disposal of the British Foreign Minister. 


Lord Halsbury recently enunciated the comfortable theory that 


the admirable diplomacy of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was continually thwarted by the interference 
of the newspapers, Venezuela being taken as the 
example ; but we think that in the present instance even the Lord 
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Chancellor will acknowledge that the Press has been useful. But 
for the accident of publicity neither Lord Halsbury nor his col- 
leagues would ever have realised, until they read it in the adver- 
tisement columns of the newspapers, the gigantic gaffe which was 
being perpetrated. The Premier and the Foreign Minister were 
at one, and the publication of the prospectus would simply have 
been the signal to their colleagues to unite in defence of the policy 
to which the Government were thus publicly committed. The 
Press saved the Cabinet. The Spectator, which has greatly added 
to its reputation by the courage, the ability and the insistence 
with which week after week it has emphasised the folly and the 
peril of shouldering Germany’s burdens in Asia Minor, repro- 
duced and enforced the warning which appeared in last month’s 
National Review, on April 4 the attack being admirably supported 
by the Westminster Gazette, while demands for inquiry were 
pressed by the Daily Mail and the Morning Post of that date. The 
Opposition Front Bench refused as usual the great opportunity 
which was offered them, and it was left to Mr. Bowles, who has 
played his part admirably, to raise the question in the House of 
Commons on the eve of the Easter Recess, viz., April 8, the first 
result being a printed answer by the Prime Minister stating that 
though there had been “ no formal communications between the 
British Government and any foreign Government on the subject 
of the Baghdad Railway,” and though “ the proposed railway is 
not to be a German railway,” the subject had been “referred to 
in two brief conversations, one with the French and one with the 
German Ambassador, about thirteen months ago.” We may 
observe in passing that it would be interesting to know whether 
the then Premier, Lord Salisbury, who is understood to have 
refused to look at the Baghdad Railway, had any knowledge of 
these conversations. Mr. Balfour added that Lord Lansdowne 
then stated (i.e., thirteen months ago), that “ we should not regard 
the undertaking with unfriendly eyes provided that British capital 
and British interests were placed at least on terms of equality with 
those of any other Power.” The printed answer euphemistically 
added, “I am not aware that these conversations have had any 
results, or have exercised any influence on subsequent events. 
Communications have been and are still going on with British 
capitalists on the subject. No final arrangements have been 
arrived at.” The chief “ suggestions ” made to the British Govern- 
ment—besides equality of British capital and control—were those 
epitomised above, viz., Great Britain’s consent to the revision of 
Turkish Customs, favourable consideration for the new railway as 
a mail route, and British “ good offices” in providing a terminus 
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on the Persian Gulf. In spite of Mr. Balfour’s account of the 
inchoate state of the negotiations, there is, as we have said, reason 
to believe that a flotation was imminent—the prospectus contain- 
ing the required assurances in the shape of an official letter. The 
Cabinet had not been consulted and there was no intention of 
informing Parliament. 


The Prime Minister emphasised the printed answer in a speech 


in which he clearly showed his bias in favour of 
the German scheme, and impressed the House 
by the statement that ‘“ whatever course 
English financiers may take, whatever course the English 
Government may pursue, sooner or later this great under- 
taking will be carried out. There is no difficulty in point of 
money.” The British Government could do no more than 
“hamper and impede and inconvenience any project of the 
kind,” the project itself being inevitable. Therefore the main 
point was whether “it is or is not desirable that, if this railway 
connecting the base of the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf 
is to be constructed, British capital and British interests should 
be as largely represented in it as the capital and interests of any 
foreign Power.” In considering this there were three points to 
be kept in view: (1) Whether the shortest route to India 
should be entirely in the hands of French and German 
capitalists ; (2) whether the new “trade opening in the Persian 
Gulf” should be within the territories of a friendly Sheik, i.¢., at 
Koweit ; and (3) whether it was not our interest to be associated 
with “a railway which goes through a very rich country.” 
That the Government were already shaken as to the soundness 
of these specious and superficial arguments by the public protests 
was shown by the Premier’s final statement that the whole 
subject would receive “their most careful consideration.” After 
Mr. Balfour’s announcement, which caused profound satis- 
faction in Berlin, as the Germans labour under the delusion 
that when they have “nobbled” a British statesman they have 
gained the day, the protests against the Baghdad Railway 
were renewed, emphasised and multiplied; indeed it would 
be scarcely an exaggeration to say that, with the exception of a 
few newspapers which are owned, edited, or written by Jews of 
German origin—a people whose good qualities we greatly 
admire, but who seem to us to be making a very poor return for 
the handsome hospitality they have received in this country 
by perpetually subordinating British to German interests— 
scarcely an organ of influence or importance supported Lord 
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Lansdowne’s action, while not one of those who attempted 
to do so could adduce a single argument in its favour. Several 
of them, eg., the Daily Telegraph, tried to turn the flank of 
criticism by violently attacking the National Review and Spectator 
for Germanophobia, the epithet applied by the German band to 
those who refuse to dance to the piping of Potsdam. 


As information increased as to the real character of the 
Kaiser’s enterprise, chiefly in the correspondence 
columns of the Times, it became clear that Mr. 
Balfour had been completely misinformed when 
he declared that the Baghdad Railway was not a German pro- 
ject. The Times of April 22, the day on which the Cabinet 
Council was to give its final decision, was able to present its 
readers with the actual text of the original Convention granting 
the concession for the Baghdad Railway, which had been 
forwarded on behalf of Herr Gwinner, the crafty President of 
the Deutsche Bank. This Convention, the essentially German 
character of which was exposed in a crushing leading article, 
showed in the first place that the promoters of the railway relied 
for their profits not upon the legitimate earnings of the line, but 
upon the kilometric guarantee which Turkey could only provide 
by our assenting to an increase of the Customs duties on our sea- 
borne trade, while the cost of the line would be so immense— 
estimated at 54,000,000 francs for the first section of only 
200 kilometres—that even with the Turkish guarantee the 
Continental financiers could scarcely hope to reach Baghdad 
without the co-operation of British capital. It was of course 
always ludicrous to suppose that the Deutsche Bank would allow 
London to participate in anything worth keeping in German 
hands ; but even if the English were such fools as to finance this 
German line, the Germans were not such fools as to give the 
English control. England might be persuaded to pay the piper, 
Germany was resolved to call the tune. The Council of the 
“Imperial Ottoman Baghdad Railway Company” was to consist 
of eleven members, three being nominated by the Anatolian 
Railway Company, a purely German undertaking, and of the 
remaining eight directors who were to be elected by the share- 
holders, three must be Ottoman subjects! In the words of the 
Times, Germany has “the certainty of commanding three of the 
eleven votes, and an equal right with her co-partners in nominating 
the remaining five Europeans and three Turks, over the latter of 
whom she would doubtless be able to exercise her influence 
through the usual channels.” This Council was to be armed with 
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immense powers—including the arbitrary right of dissolution, 
liquidation, and amalgamation with other companies, doubtless to 
enable Germany to effect a deal with Russia—the only check 
upon their exercise being the Ottoman Government! Then, 
again, the Anatolian Railway Company was to remain in full 
force over its own system, and we can therefore imagine what 
“equality of opportunity” British goods would have enjoyed, 
and it actually acquired permanent control of the Constan- 
tinople end of the Baghdad Railway for the next century, besides 
securing various other advantages. German and French interests, 
unlike British interests, were to be carefully safeguarded. The 
very bridges of the new line were to be estimated for “in accord- 
ance with the last circular of the Prussian or French Ministry of 
Public Works.” But the Germans, whose fault has ever been 
“giving too little and asking too much,” were not content 
with their control of the Constantinople end of the concern. 
They desired no less to destroy the British influence at the other 
end ; so they secured for themselves under this precious Conven- 
tion various privileges for the use of steamers on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, the Euphrates and the Tigris, as also the right to establish 
forts at Baghdad, Basra, and “ the terminus of the Zubeir branch,” 
which we were to construct at Koweit, so as to be able to attack 
our trade in the Persian Gulf. 


Nothing, however, reveals the true inwardness of the German 
The Cabinet's eapener's Saetot Railway policy—for even his 
sycophants in this country will scarcely disputethat 
this is his personal policy—more significantly than 
Article 29 of this Convention, expressly forbidding the construc- 
tion of any section between Basra and Baghdad before the com- 
pletion of the main line from Konia to Baghdad. As the Times 
forcibly pointed out, this 


Decision. 


is a provision in direct restraint of that natural development of our trade from 
the shores of the Gulf inland which Captain Mahan deems essential to the 
maintenance of our naval supremacy in the Gulf itself. It deliberately pro- 
hibits the opening up of this region by any railway, until this enormous line is 
finished and the Turks can pour down troops to reduce the shores of the Gulf 
to the same happy condition as Armenia and Macedonia. 


Other provisions were no less detrimental to British interests, and 
almost gave the impression that the Kaiser and Herr Gwinner were 
laughing in their sleeves at the simplicity of the British; and our 
leading journal, which at one moment had seemed not inimical to 
an international line, could only express its surprise “ that any 
British statesman who had mastered the papers from which we 
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print the most important articles to-day, could for a moment 
hesitate about their action towards this project.” This powerful 
article and accompanying documents gave the coup de grace to 
Lord Lansdowne’s monstrous project, for when the Cabinet met 
in the afternoon (April 22) the Baghdad Railway, to use an 
expressive Americanism, was “ snowed under.” The next day Mr. 
Balfour made the following statement to a delighted House of 
Commons, which we reproduce textually, so that the semi-official 
press of Germany may have no excuse for misrepresenting it : 
This Convention, a summary of whichjwas published in the Times of yester- 
day, leaves the whole scheme of railway development through Asia Minor to 
the Persian Gulf entirely in the hands of a company under German control. 
To such a Convention we have never been asked to assent, and we could not in 
any case be a party to it. (Loud cheers.) The alternative arrangements which 
have lately been under our consideration were, on the contrary, designed to 
place the railway, including the existing Anatolian Railway, throughout its 
whole length from sea to sea, under international control, and to prevent the 
possibility of preferential treatment for the goods or subjects of any one country. 
In these arrangements it was suggested, zéer alia, that equal powers of control, 
construction, and management should be given to German, French, and English 
interests. After careful consideration of these proposals, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have come to the conclusion that they do not give to this country sufficient 
security for the application of the principles above referred to (cheers) ; and 
they have therefore intimated that they are unable to give the suggested assur- 
ances with regard to the policy which they might hereafter adopt as to the 
conveyance of the Indian mails by the projected route, as to facilities at Koweit, 
or as to the appropriation of a part of the Turkish Customs revenue in aid of 
the contemplated guarantee. (Loud cheers.) 
It has been a matter of comment that whereas the Venezuelan 
mess lasted months, the Mesopotamian mess only lasted weeks, 
Some persons are disposed to attribute this difference to the fact 
that in the former crisis the Colonial Secretary was in South 
Africa, while in the latter he was in London. 


The popular exasperation at the attitude which our “ Pander- 
to-German ” Government—as it has been wittily 
The . 
called by a correspondent of the Morning Post— 
German Attack . 

hae was evidently prepared to adopt towards the 

on British ' 
tection latest Pan-German development, was not a little 
"increased by the fact that the incident happened 
to synchronise with a series of German attacks upon British 
Colonies. As the reader is aware, in 1897 the Laurier Govern- 
ment induced the Dominion Parliament to grant a preference 
in the tariff of that year in favour of goods imported from the 
mother country. Germany had the effrontery to claim a similar 
preferential position, which was of course refused, as British 
colonies are not wanting in backbone. In retaliation Germany 
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penalised Canadian trade with higher duties. Canada having 
been. unable to obtain any redress for this German effort to dis- 
integrate the British Empire, and her patience being exhausted, 
very properly retaliated by imposing a surtax on German goods. 
This step has excited the usual fulminations from the inspired 
Berlin Press, and Germany threatens to further penalise Canadian 
goods. The only crime committed by Canada has been to give a 
preference to the mother country, and it is for this that she is 
attacked, as the Germans feel that if one British colony successfully 
adopts an Imperial policy, others may follow suit, and the British 
Empire will become a reality. Indeed, the Canadian example has 
already borne fruit, for the recent Inter-Colonial Conference of 
South African Colonies at Bloemfontein drafted and signed a 
Customs Convention according preferential treatment of 25 per 
cent. on British imports. The German Press is again beside itself 
with rage at this further manifestation of the solidarity of the British 
Empire. What we wish to know is, what attitude his Majesty’s 
Government propose to adopt when the daughter nations are 
attacked by a hostile foreign Power for seeking to strengthen the 
bonds between themselves and the mother country? It issurely 
impossible for us to stand aside and allow Germany to wreak her 
vengeance. That is not how the Colonies themselves acted when 
the Empire was attacked in South Africa. It is clearly the duty 
of the mother country to stand by her children, and tell Germany 
plainly that in attacking them she attacks us, and must take the 
consequences. A British surtax on German goods would be 
quite as effective a weapon as any penalty Germany can impose 
on Canadian or South African imports. It would be immensely 
popular throughout the country. 


We trust there is no truth in the report that by way of a sop to 
Ansties ben te the Kaiser for his meee Majesty's failure 9 
the Kaiser ? inveigle us into his great Baghdad Railway enter- 
prise, Lord Lansdowne contemplates the suppres- 

sion of the British Legation at Munich, the capital of Bavaria. 
The abolition of the minor Legations in Germany is a step upon 
which the Berlin Government has long set its heart in pursuance 
of the process of Prussianising Germany, but so far it has com- 

- pletely failed to persuade the great Powers of Europe either of 
the necessity or the wisdom of making this concession. The 
Courts naturally feel that it would be a gratuitous slight to a 
respected Reigning House, while statesmen feel that the future 
of the German Empire is too uncertain, especially in view of 
the recent manifestations of Particularism, to justify such a step. 
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But the Kaiser naturally looks to the accommodating British 
Government for this valuable concession, and having got one 
Power to yield, he may be able to induce others to follow suit. 


‘The matter would doubtless be recommended to the British 


Parliament in the interests of economy, but as the total saving 
would bea paltry {£2060 per annum this pretext can hardly be 
taken seriously. It is said that during the South African War 
valuable official information came to London from Munich, 
which is naturally another grievance at Potsdam. Is not this 
an additional reason for maintaining our Bavarian representation 
as an independent source of information beyond the magic spell 
of Potsdam? We should venture with great respect to hope, 
as the matter is one which peculiarly touches the Royal 
Prerogatives and Dignities, that the great influence of the 
Crown may be exercised in favour of what is clearly an 
appreciable British interest. All foreign diplomatists and 
Catholics throughout the world would resent our action. We 
trust that this time rumour is a lying jade. 


King Edward’s tour has been followed with immense interest 
The King’s and satisfaction by his subjects, and it affords an 
a agreeable diversion to other events. At the time 

of writing his Majesty has paid a brilliantly 

successful] visit to our ancient and valued ally, Portugal, which 
cannot fail to strengthen the bonds uniting two countries whose 
friendship is mutually precious. The King appears to have made 
himself as popular with the masses at Lisbon as he already was 
with the classes, and evidently enjoyed his visit, his speeches 
showing warmth as well as judgment. Those who have followed 
the tour express the greatest admiration at his Majesty’s tact 
amounting, as it does, almost to political genius. From Portugal 
he went to Gibraltar, where of course he had a tremendous 
reception, and subsequently to Malta, which was equally enthusi- 
astic. At the time of writing the King is on his way to Rome, 
where he will visit both the Quirinal and the Vatican, and thence 
to Paris, in order to pay a State Visit to M. Loubet, the President 
of the French Republic. The latter has also crossed the Medi- 
terranean, On an exceedingly interesting and most successful 
tour in the great French colony of Algiers, not the least 
significant feature of which was the greeting he received from a 
squadron of British battleships which had been specially des- 
patched by the Admiralty, by command of the King, to do honour 
to the French President and the French flag, in conjunction with 
the Russian fleet. May these three flags always fly in friendship 
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together, and may their guns fire nothing more deadly than 
salutes—pace our Russophobes and Russia’s Anglophobes! _ It is 
said, though it is not yet reported officially, that the British 
people may anticipate the satisfaction of welcoming M. Loubet 
himself on a State Visit to London in July. There has been a 
steady improvement, as our pages have borne witness, during 
recent months in the relations between England and France, and 
this exchange of visits between the British Sovereign and the 
President of the Republic may be regarded as a sign and symbol 
of this rapprochement, with which we trust Russia will associate 
herself. It is not to be denied that certain mischievous 
influences are at work at the time of writing to make the King’s 
visit to Paris a failure. Needless to say our devoted German 
cousins are to the fore in these intrigues, though it is doubtful 
whether they will go to the length of organising “incidents” 
in Paris, which would be quite in accordance with the 
Bismarckian code. Certain rabid Frenchmen of the Cassagnac, 
Rochefort, and “Millevoye type, who are at all times ready to 
play Germany’s game, while making a great show of their 
chauvinism, have endeavoured to work up an agitation against 
the King. Forewarned is forearmed. There may be some 
manifestations in the streets, but before we blame any section of 
the French people let us be sure who are the real instigators. 


Not the least remarkable, as it is certainly the most unexpected, 

- .,... protest which these so-called Nationalist attacks 

M. Derouléde's hs ‘Sine: th toil, te then tats hich 

Appeal. on t - r,. ave provoked, 1s the letter whic 

M. Dérouléde, the President of the League of 

Patriots, addressed to M. Massard, the manager of the Anglo- 

phobe Patrie. We reproduce it textually as translated in the 

Times (whose Paris correspondent, it is only fair to say in passing, 

has been an invaluable influence in promoting the Anglo-French 
rapprochement) : 

Now I am convinced that the manifestation and the attitude which you advise 
the Parisians to adopt towards the King of England are as contrary to the 
interests of France and to the revindication of her rights in Alsace-Lorraine as 
was the hissing in Paris in 1883 of the King of Spain, which Germanised Spanish 
politics for over 15 years. All that remains for me to do is openly and publicly 
to separate myself from you and M. Millevoye (the political editor of the Patrie 
and a member of the Chamber of Deputies) on a question in which, according 
to my opinion, you are both compromising yourselves as well as the cause which 
I serve and to which I have consecrated my whole life. 

M. Dérouléde followed up this letter with another to the members 
of the League of Patriots, in which he reaffirmed his sympathies 
both for the Boers and the Irish, and his cordial approval of the 
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Franco-Russian Alliance (our italics), but protested against the 
abandonment by Paris of her traditional courtesy in the presence 
of the royal guest, pointing out that even if a hostile reception of 
the representative of England were justified, would it not be 
calculated to promote the secret designs of William II,? M. 
Dérouléde can see that England is a source of annoyance to 
Germany, that their commercial and industrial interests are abso- 
lutely opposed, and that it is not on the banks of the Thames that 
Frenchmen will ever tear up Article 2 of the Treaty of Frankfurt, 
which is ruinous to France, nor Article 3, which mutilated her 
territory. These are the reasons, he adds, “why, if I were in 
Paris, | should do more than abstain from hissing Edward VII. 
I should doubtless not salute him as a natural friend of the 
French Republic, but as an adversary, through the force of 
circumstances, of Germanic preponderance. Whether it be 
desired or not, every hostile cry against the King of England is 
the equivalent of a cheer for the German Emperor. The Parisians 
have too much feeling and too much sense not to understand 


that. Iam sure the patriots of the League have sufficient confi- 
dence in me not to question it.” 


M. Dérouléde’s reference to the Franco-Russian Alliance proves 
English that the insinuation so busily propagated from 
, Berlin that Great Britain is seeking to sow dis- 

sension between France and Russia has made 
the desired impression in certain French patriotic quarters. Let 
French upholders of the Dual Alliance be reassured. To speak 
as frankly as M. Dérouléde himself, England has no desire, and 
it is not her interest, to do the dirty work of Germany by break- 
ing up the alliance between France and Russia, even were she in 
a position to do so. That alliance is not regarded in this country 
as a menace to the British Empire, but as the most substantial 
guarantee of European peace now extant, and as the principal 
safeguard against the Pan-Germanic development, which is the 
real European peril. Germany’s object in accusing England of 
intriguing against the Dual Alliance is twofold. She hopes, of 
course, incidentally to mar the King’s visit ; but the insinuation is 
chiefly intended for Russian consumption. Germany is always 
seeking by hook or by crook to affect a rapprochement with Russia, 
and hopes by denouncing the “disloyalty” of France in “flirting ” 
with England to strengthen German influence in St. Petersburg, 
and possibly to replace France in the affections of Russia. Indeed, 
not a few well-informed people are of opinion that the Berlin 
Government has during the last few weeks made a strenuous 
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effort to revive the Drei Kaiser Bund, which is invariably repre- 
sented at the Russian Court— by German agents—as the natural 
alliance of the leading monarchical Powers, in defence of the 
common autocratic interests, against the pernicious influence of 
Radicalism, Republicanism, and Socialism, which are supposed 
to have received a great impetus through the ascendency 
of the anti-Clerical party in France. If we might be allowed 
for the moment to interpret the English aspiration, it is not 
that we desire to establish relations with France, which might 
create difficulties between herself and Russia. We hope to place 
our relations with both members of the Dual Alliance on a safer 
footing than they have hitherto occupied. Europe will be a far 
more comfortable place for all these three Powers when they 
realise that it is not the interests of any of them to be manceuvred 
into conflicts, of which the entire profits would be gathered 
elsewhere. It is unfortunate that Russian representatives in 
China should miss few opportunities of playing Germany’s game 
by making relations with other Powers as difficult as possible. 


Although the condition of the Balkans has occupied an 
immense amount of space in the British and 
Continental Press for several months, it cannot 
truly be said to have excited so far any great interest in 
this country. England’s detachment is due to the feeling 
that the chance of peace, which all the great Powers equally 
desire, depends upon a fair and full trial being given to the 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian programme. The reader will 
recollect that these two Powers, by virtue of the emtente of 1897, 
combined to present a scheme of Macedonian reform for the 
acceptance of the Sultan at the end of February, which was 
accepted by him with suspicious alacrity, and even extended to 
other parts of his Empire for which it had not been proposed. 
This programme was exceedingly moderate, indeed its danger 
was declared to lie in its moderation. It may be summarised 
as follows: Article 1 advised that the Inspector-General of 
Macedonia already appointed should hold office for three 
years, his recall and the appointment of his successor being 
subject to the approval of the Powers. In emergencies he may 
employ troops on his own initiative. Article 2 placed the Valis 
or Prefects of the three villayets of Salonica, Kossova, and 
Monastir under the Inspector-General. Articles 3 and 4 provided 
for the organisation of the police and gendarmerie by selected 
foreigners, Christians being admitted to these forces in propor- 
tion to the Christian population. Article 5 demanded that the 
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Ottoman Government should restrain the Albanians from break- 
ing the law. Article 6 requested an amnesty for all persons 
arrested for political offences, and a prompt conclusion of the 
trials of those prosecuted for common law offences. Under 
Article 7 each villayet was to furnish a yearly budget making local 
expenses the first charge on the revenue. Russia followed up 
the promulgation of this reform programme by a striking 
communiqué, which has had a great effect in steadying the 
situation. It contained a declaration, which will rank in history 
with Bismarck’s dictum regarding the Pomeranian Grenadier, viz., 
that Russia would not sacrifice “a single drop of blood” should 
the Slav States make an incendiary attempt to change the status 
quo in the Balkans. Two months have elapsed since the Austro- 
Russian Reforms were promulgated, but so far nothing decisive 
has happened, and the prophets are compelled to content them- 
selves with the word “ electric” to describe the situation. 


Last month we discussed the rumours that the Balfour 
Government contemplated following up their 
Land Bill, which had not then been intro- 
duced, by some “ modified measure of Home 
Rule,” which we felt unable to dismiss as idle gossip owing to 
the very positive assertions contained in a series of remarkable 
letters on the situation in Ireland which appeared in November 
and December last year in an influential and well-informed 
American newspaper, the Record Herald of Chicago, from the 
pen of Mr. Walter Wellman, a reliable and responsible journalist, 
who is not given to talking at random. Mr. Wellman visited 
Ireland in the autumn, and seems to have enjoyed to an excep- 
tional degree the confidence of various politicians and officials 
with whom he came in contact. He found them generally agreed 
that the Land Purchase Bill was only one branch of the Unionist 
Irish policy, and that a general settlement was at hand, realis- 
ing the Nationalist aspirations. After describing Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, the newly appointed Under-Secretary—with whom 
he had discussed the entire question—as being “ just as anxious to 
have the land question settled, and to have Home Rule follow in 
the wake of that settlement, as Mr. Redmond, or Mr. O’Brien, or 
Mr. O'Connor,” Mr. Wellman thus defined Sir Antony’s views : 
“Ireland is just as much entitled to local self-government as 
Canada, or Australia, or Cape Colony, or New Zealand. It is 
best for Ireland to have Home Rule, and best for England to 
give it to Ireland.” Mr. Wellman had also ascertained that 
“ Between him (Sir Antony Macdonnell) and his chief there is, 
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of course, a thorough understanding. Mr. Wyndham knew what 
he was about when he prevailed on this really great Irishman to 
undertake the task.” Moreover, Sir Antony MacDonnell had 
informed the King, “I am an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, a 
Nationalist anda Home Ruler. If now you want me to go to 
Ireland, knowing what I am and what I want to do, I am willing 
to go.” After a good deal of gush about Mr. Wyndham’s 
Irish descent, of which the world is getting somewhat weary, 
the American public were informed: ‘The meaning of all this is 
that we are on the eve of great events.” Mr. Wellman fortified 
his assertion that a Conservative Home Rule measure would 
follow the Conservative Land Bill by quoting “the significant 
words spoken to me by a member of the Cabinet, one who 
is having not a little to do with shaping the legislation now 
under consideration for the reconstruction of Ireland.” We 
should much like to know the name of this Unionist Cabinet 
Minister, in whose opinion “Ireland . . . should have, and 
is to have, a national entity under some form of Home Rule.” 
Mr. Wellman declared that the chief factor in securing the 
triumph of Home Rule would be the persistence of the 
Nationalist members “in keeping up a ding-dong in John Bull’s 
ear till he pays the price to escape further bothering. The 
minute they succeed in wringing that (the settlement of the 
land question) out of him, they will start another rumpus about 
Home Rule.” In commenting on these remarkable revelations, 
we admitted the force of Mr. Wellman’s contention on the 
assumption that statesmen who had gained their name and 
fame in saving the United Kingdom from disintegration were 
prepared to turn their back on the principles to which they 
owed their position, and perpetrate as base a betrayal as any 
recorded in history. Recognising, however, that politicians are 
politicians, and, remembering 1886, we inquired, “Are we on 
the eve of another betrayal ?” 


Our reproduction of the preceding and other passages from 
Mr. Wellman’s letters fluttered the Unionist dove- 
cotes, and produced a crop of official and semi- 
official disclaimers, of which the one issued by the Press 
Association attracted attention on account of its ambiguous- 
ness. 

Recent rumours as to a Ministerial intention to introduce next year some 
measure of Irish local government approaching Home Rule in its scope are 
not well founded, and did not arise from any promise made or any hint or 
expectation whatever held out by any member of the Government or by any 
officialiacting on{their behalf. 
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Many of the Irish members cherish the idea that their hopes in this direction 
will eventually be realised, but they have no reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment at present contemplate anything of the kind. 

The comment of the London correspondent of the Irish In- 
dependent ran as follows : 

At presentin politics everything which it is not desired to divulge, or which 

is in an inchoate state, is always “ unfounded” until the proper time arrives to 
submit it to the electorate ; and until the scheme of Home Rule, by whatever 
title it may be styled, has been decided on-~and that time is not yet—it will 
remain unfounded. At present it is not even a Cabinet question, though 
undoubtedly there is what the Lord Chancellor would call “a sort of” an under- 
standing that if the land settlement proceeds as smoothly as is expected the 
situation which will be created will demand an even more progressive policy 
for Ireland. It is not difficult to discern the direction it must almost inevit- 
ably take. The one-eighth perpetual rent-charge provided for in the Land 
Bill was proposed with a purpose, and before many years the responsibility not 
only for its collection but for its expenditure will be committed to a representa- 
tive assembly in Dublin, in addition to many other national duties. 
To this one-eighth of the tenants’ annuity, which under the 
new Land Bill is to be perpetually paid to the State, and which 
we see is regarded as the natural stepping-stone to Home Rule, 
Mr. Wyndham made a cryptic reference in the House of 
Commons : 

I have given a good deal of thought to some such project as that (viz., 

that this one-eighth should be collected by Irish local bodies), and, speak- 
ing for myself, and I speak for no one else on this matter——I should like to see 
some such project carried out. I believe it would be a good project. I believe 
that it would be wise for local bodies in Ireland to collect some part of these 
instalments and hold them as a perpetual form of income. . . . But this is a 
long Bill. I want it to pass. I am afraid of overweighting it, and I have been 
persuaded (our italics) to the belief that to bring anything in the nature of a 
Local Government Bill into this Bill would be to risk the loss of it. 
In other words Mr. Wyndham had intended to couple his Land 
Bill with something else, which he had been “ persuaded” to 
drop, and which was probably the thin end of the Home Rule 
wedge which Sir Antony MacDonnell was appointed to insert into 
Unionist policy. We have read the scornful repudiations of the 
“Home Rule Rumours” by far more important members of the 
Cabinet than Mr. Wyndham, and we welcome them, as they 
help to clear the air, but Unionist alarm will only be completely 
allayed by the withdrawal of Sir Antony MacDonnell from the 
sphere of his mischievous activity. 


Mr. Wyndham introduced his Irish Land Purchase Bill to 

the House of Commons in an elaborate speech 

on March 25, which closed with a description of 

the two alternatives, viz. “to prolong for another 

hundred or hundred and fifty -years a tragedy which is none 
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the less, which is indeed the more, a tragedy because it is 
thin and long drawn out;” or, on the other hand, “to initiate 
and henceforth prosecute a business transaction occupying some 
fifteen years, based, in common with all sound and hopeful 
transactions, upon the self-esteem, the probity and the mutual 
good-will of all concerned.” When the proposition is stated 
in this form, we can hardly conceive any one outside a lunatic 
asylum deliberately choosing the first alternative. The real point 
at issue is whether Mr. Wyndham has discovered the key to the 
tragedy, and upon this we would observe that he is not at 
one with the principal performers. While the English Irish 
Secretary tells the House of Commons that the Irish question is 
mainly agrarian, and can consequently be cured by agrarian 
remedies, Mr. John Redmond, M.P., the President of the 
Nationalist Party in Parliament and of the United Irish League, 
says precisely the opposite. His official declaration of policy is 
thus recorded in the Freeman’s Fournal of October 24, Igor : 

This United Irish League is not merely an agrarian movement. It is first, 

last, and all the time a National movement, and those of uswho are endeavour- 
ing to rouse the farmers of Ireland, as we endeavoured twenty years ago, in the 
days of the Land League to rouse them, are doing so not merely to obtain the 
removal of their particular grievances, but because we believe by rousing them 
we will be strengthening the National movement and helping to obtain our end, 
which is, after all, the National Independence of Ireland. 
To this the reader may possibly reply that the position has been 
completely altered by the Land Conference and the Land Bill, 
which has killed Home Rule by kindness, and that consequently 
it is unfair to throw obsolete Nationalist utterances in Mr. 
Wyndham’s teeth. The answer to this is painfully simple. 
Three weeks after the introduction of the Land Purchase 
Bill in Parliament, with its employment of British credit to 
the extent of {100,000,000 or £150,000,000 sterling, and its cash 
contribution of £12,000,000, the Irish Nationalist Convention 
(April 17), while generally patronising the measure, unanimously 
carried the following uncompromising resolution : 

That the first and greatest need of Ireland is national self-government, and 
that this Convention reiterates the demand of the Irish people, unceasingly 
made during the past hundred years, for a restoration of the full constitutional 
right of the Irish nation to rule themselves in their own way through an elective 
legislature, responsible to the people of Ireland, and that no other remedy for 
Irish needs or grievances can or will be accepted by our people as a substitute 
or satisfaction for our country’s supreme and inalienable right to national 
government. 

This was proposed by Mr. Redmond as the suitable reply to 
English newspapers which had pretended that he and _ his 
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colleagues were prepared to postpone Home Rule, and it was 
seconded by Mr. Davitt, who declared “it was absolutely 
essential that the English people should understand without any 
possible doubt that the settlement of the land question, or the 
education question, or any subsidiary question in which they 
were interested, would not satisfy the demand of Ireland until the 
greatest of all questions, that of national self-government, was 
taken in hand.” We congratulate Mr. Redmond and Mr. Davitt 
on their candour. They certainly supply a crushing answer to 
the official pretensions put forward in London on behalf of the 
Land Purchase Bill that it is a serious settlement of the Irish 
question. In Dublin it is merely regarded asa payment on account 
which may be used as a lever for extorting the larger claim. 


During the month which has intervened since the introduction 
A Word for of the Land Purchase Bill it has received the 
qualified adhesion of the slim Irish Nationalists, 
and the enthusiastic endorsement of ingenuous 
Irish landlords who seem to forget that few of them will ever see 
a penny of the £12,000,000 which will be swallowed up by fixed 
charges. We trust that before the measure becomes law some 
eminent Englishman may be sufficiently public-spirited to ex- 
amine it from the point of view of the third party whose 
interests have so far been completely overlooked, viz., the 
British taxpayer. Wedo not believe any sensible Englishman 
will object to the dole of twelve millions, which may fairly be 
regarded as compensation to Ireland for the hideous amount of 
litigation which has been inflicted upon her by Gladstonian 
land legislation. The credit operation is far more serious, as it 
might conceivably place the finance of the British Empire during 
some national crisis at the mercy of those who have always 
regarded, and despite Mr. Wyndham will continue to regard, 
England’s danger as Ireland’s opportunity. Might not those 
who on so many occasions in the past have organised No Rent 
campaigns get up a general strike against the payment of instal- 
ments with the object of extorting Home Rule from John Bull ? 
There is unfortunately every reason to fear that in our present 
peculiar political situation this aspect of the question will not 
receive the consideration it merits from the House of Commons. 
The Unionists will vote like sheep for any measure labelled 
Unionist. The Liberal Imperialists are only too anxious to be 
quit of the Irish connection, and trust that the Irish vote may be 
transferred to the Tory party to weigh them down like the old 
man of the sea. The Radicals are delighted at the vindication of 
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the Gladstonian policy, which in 1886 comprised land purchase 
on the same colossal scale as Mr. Wyndham’s Bill, as part of a 
great political pacification. To-day land purchase is proposed 
by itself, but is none the less declared by its recipients to be 
only a first instalment of the final settlement, and the rumours 
to which we have referred seem to indicate a possible payment of 
ijurther instalments by the Unionist Government. For ourselves 
we will only say that we should regard the disruption of the 
United Kingdom in any shape or form with as much abhorrence 
as ever, but we do not hesitate to declare that if we are to have 
Home Rule, we would sooner receive it at the hands of Mr. John 
Morley, who at any rate believes in it, than from some Tory 
Machiavelli bent on “ dishing the Whigs.” 


On April 7 the London Education Bill was introduced by 
= Sir William es, oe explained that, in 
icine extending the provisions of last year's Edu- 

: cation Act to London, some variation was 

— necessary, as the newly constituted Metro- 
politan Boroughs were not altogether analogous to the 
County Boroughs, which are now the education authorities 
outside London. At the same time these boroughs 
were too large and powerful to be altogether ignored. The 
present scheme was based on the principle of a single edu- 
cation authority for London, and the constitution of this 
authority was the crux of the whole question. Some were in 
favour of an ad hoc authority created by popular election, but 
there were many objections to this solution. In the first place 
such a body was sure to be extravagant, to encourage over- 
centralisation, and to destroy local interest. A not less serious 
objection was the difficulty of adding experts to any ad hoc 
authority. Then, again, general elections for educational 
purposes meant a recurring storm of religious controversy, 
excessive electioneering power in the hands of the teachers, 
and apathy on the part of the electorate generally. The 
Ministerial Bill would, therefore, abolish the London School 
Board, and unite London education with municipal government, 
the London County Council being partially placed in the 
position of County Councils under last year’s Bill, and made 
the educational authority for London. But the “manage- 
ment” of the Council schools would be conferred upon 
the Borough Councils subject to the general direction of the 
Educational Authority (the London County Council), which would 
have complete financial “control.” The Borough Councils, for 
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example, would have the right to appoint and dismiss teachers, 
the custody of the buildings, and the selection of sites for new 
schools, acting through managing committees, consisting wholly 
or partly of outsiders. The Board of Education would be the 
arbiter in disputes between the London County Council and the 
Borough Councils as to what constitutes “management” and what 
constitutes “ control.” To increase the general harmony it is pro- 
vided that if the Borough Council is negligent of its duties, the 
Education Authority, z.e., the County Council, will intervene and 
assume management as wellas control. In order to give effect to 
this portentous policy, the Government had come to the conclusion 
that an Education Committee should be formed, through which 
the London County Council would act, containing a grand total 
of ninety-seven members, thirty-one representing the Borough 
Councils, thirty-six the London County Council, twenty-five 
places being allotted to the “expert” element. The mere epitome 
of the London Education Bill shows how open it is to criticism, 
but whenever the Government make some particularly vulnerable 
proposal, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman can be relied upon 
to come to their assistance with a still more vulnerable criticism. 
In the present instance, he fatuously charged Ministers with 
“de-democratising” every institution on which they laid hands, 
which enabled Sir John Gorst to retort that the County Council, 
which was an elected authority, would be in a position to exercise 
supreme control over London education, as it would have the 
power of the purse. The Bill was therefore distinctly demo- 
cratic. To our mind the real objection to the Bill is not that it is 
undemocratic, but that it is altogether unpractical and unwork- 
able. It is clearly the result of a struggle between those who 
recognise the paramount claim of the London County Council 
to be the education authority—if the School Board is to be 
abolished—and those who desire to secure that position for the 
new municipalities. The result, as we see, is to give what is called 
‘“‘control” to one party and “ management” to another ; in other 
words, to create a chaos. It is inconceivable that the measure 
should pass in its present shape. 


On March 31 Mr. Justice Buckley, one of the ablest expositors 

of our Company Law, delivered an exhaustive 
She Gacitey judgment in the Chancery Division, which should 
have a far-reaching and salutary effect on the 
present unsatisfactory relations between Parliament and the 
City. It devolved upon the Judge to review the story of the 
Telescriptor Syndicate, which is of the character familiar to 
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those acquainted with the modus operandi of the Company- 
monger. This Syndicate was formed some years ago with a 
nominal capital of £40,000 in £1 shares, of which 35,000 fully 
paid shares were nominally assigned to the vendor of certain 
patents which the Company aspired to develop; but, by a secret 
agreement, which was apparently concealed from the gentlemen 
who subsequently became directors of the concern, it was 
arranged that only 20,000 of these shares should go to the 
vendor, and that the other 15,000 should be at the disposal of 
the promoter, Mr. Roger Wallace. The latter stated in his 
affidavit that he intended to employ 10,000 of these shares in 
distributing fro raté bonuses among directors who might 
subscribe the 5000 shares which were to be reserved as working 
capital, while he was to keep the remainder to do what he 
pleased with. In the words of the judgment, “ Mr. Wallace 
simultaneously bound the company to give £35,000 in shares 
and took 15,000 of them for himself.” Among the directors 
were Dr. John Hopkinson, who has since died; Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, the Member for Fulham and Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury; and Sir Joseph Lawrence; and to each of these, along 
with Mr. Wallace, were allotted 1000 shares out of the 5000 
working capital shares. For these allotments cash was paid, 
and shortly afterwards the remaining 993 shares (seven having 
been distributed among the seven persons required to form a 
public company) were assumed by the same four gentlemen, 
also for cash. The 15,000 bonus shares at the disposal of Mr. 
Wallace were divided as follows: Hopkinson, Fisher and 
Lawrence 2000 each, and Wallace 8250. The net result of these 
complicated transactions was that the shares in their own 
Company were issued to the three first-named directors at 
66 per cent. discount, and to Mr. Wallace at 90 per cent. 
discount. For these and other reasons Mr. Justice Buckley 
refused to interfere with the winding up of the Company by the 
official liquidator. 


The foregoing story is too common, unfortunately, to be inte- 

resting, but this particular instance was pointed 
= by the presence on the Telescriptor Board of Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury. As soon as they realised the legal 
aspect of the enterprise in which they had become entangled, 
both he and Sir Joseph Lawrence had, in the words of 
Mr. Justice Buckley, “for reasons which command my entire 
sympathy, elected ‘to argue this case, not upon the ground of 
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legal liability, but as a matter affecting their personal integrity.” 
They had not sought a stay of proceedings, indeed “they 
invite the judgment of the Court upon the matter from the 
point of view of their personal integrity.” And though, as 
Mr. Justice Buckley observes, “this Court is not a Court of 
conscience,” he was prepared to respond to their appeal, and 
accordingly felt obliged to declare that in accepting 2000 shares 
from Mr. Wallace “ each of these gentlemen did an act which this 
Court cannot approve,” for either Mr. Wallace had bought these 
shares for £2000, in which case why should Mr. Fisher accept a 
gift of £2000, or they had not been paid for, in which case Mr. 
Fisher became a party to the issue of shares in the Company of 
which he was director at 66 per cent. discount. The Judge also 
laid down this admirable principle, which seems to have been 
completely forgotten in recent years by many gentlemen who 
become directors : 


Apart from legal considerations and according to ordinary canons of good 
taste, a man is not, in the absence of special circumstances, justified in offering 
another a present of money or money’s worth. In the absence of near relation- 
ship, long acquaintance, or special circumstances, one man cannot (at any rate, 
as between men of equal social standing) offer to another without offence, nor 
the other accept without loss of self-respect, a present of money or shares or 
the like. 


The Judge was also constrained to add that by his ignorance of 
certain transactions, Mr. Hayes Fisher had neglected his duty as 
a director, and the Court was not placated by an injudicious letter 
written by Sir Joseph Lawrence, in which he described himself 
and his colleague as being extremely annoyed at having their 
names dragged into this affair, “with which we have really had 
no responsibility.” Upon this the Judge severely observed, 
“This isa frame of mind to be strongly condemned. A man 
cannot accept office, and then say he is not responsible for the 
duties of the office.” It was “of the first importance that it 
should be understood that a director, whether paid or electing to 
serve without payment, owes duties which he cannot in honour 
and honesty and legal liability disregard.” Subject to these stric- 
tures the Judge was 


glad to be able to add, that so far as I see at present, there is no ground for 
attributing to them (Sir Joseph Lawrence and Mr. Fisher) a want of personal 
integrity. They made no profit or fees of any kind in cash out of the concern. 
They did in point of fact, and so far as I know at present, pay for the shares toa 
substantial amount, and they made advances to the Syndicate, also to a sub- 
stantial amount. The outcome of the whole matter is that they are heavy 
losers by the Company. 
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Mr. Justice Buckley’s judgment not unnaturally gave rise to 


considerable comment in the press, and it was 
scarcely surprising when a week later Mr. Hayes 
Fisher informed the House of Commons that he 
had tendered his resignation as Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury, which had been accepted ; at the same 
time he gave his version of the affair, which was in substance that 
he had joined a private syndicate which through no fault of his 
had become in the eyes of the law a public company. When it 
was ultimately wound up, they (Mr. Hayes Fisher and Sir Joseph 
Lawrence) informed the few creditors that they would be paid 
in full ; and, moreover, in consequence of the suggestion of Mr. 
Justice Buckley that they should “repurchase at par the shares 
which the vendor transferred in breach of the arrangement that 
no shares should be sold to the public,” though there was no 
legal or moral claim upon them, they had decided to act on 
this “counsel of perfection,” “and we yesterday handed to 
our lawyer cheques for £5000, which is more than sufficient 
to pay every creditor and the shareholders in question.” 
Mr. Hayes Fisher did not consider himself a whit more 
unfit to hold his office than before, but he had accepted 
the view of those in whom he had confidence that the judicial 
censure which had been pronounced and widely circulated 
rendered him open to attack inside and outside the House in the 
conduct of the business of the Treasury, and “instead of being 
a source of strength, I have become a source of weakness to the 
Government.” Mr. Balfour expressed the general sympathy 
excited in all quarters of the House by the statement which 
had just been made. Not only had Mr. Hayes Fisher acted as 
a man “of high integrity and high honour, but as a man who 
carries scrupulosity in his manner of dealing with those whom he 
thinks have suffered by these transactions to an extent which must 
command the admiration of all those who have heard him.” 
There is as much sympathy outside the House of Commons ‘as 
inside over the hard case of Mr. Hayes Fisher, who is felt to 
have been the victim of the easy-going cynicism with which the 
present Government has treated the problem of the Minister- 
Director. The general opinion is excellently expressed by the 
Westminster Gazette : 


Mr. 
Hayes Fisher’s 
Resignation. 


The moral of the whole thing is that it is highly undesirable that Ministers 
should hold directorships. If they persist in so doing they had better realise 
that they may incur risks out of all proportion to the benefits. This present 
example is acase in point, for there is no one but admits that Mr. Hayes 
Fisher's punishment is a terrible one, much exceeding what it is intended to 
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punish. Yet it is the only possible punishment—for the only course open to 
him is the one he has taken. We only wish we could think that, as the result 
of what has happened, Mr. Balfour would not be content to leave the question 
of directorships to the honour of his colleagues, but would revive the salutary 
rule insisted upon by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery. 

Ministers are much better paid in this country than elsewhere, 
which entitles us to ask that they shall devote their entire 
time while in office to the public service, otherwise they will 
either, like Mr. Hayes Fisher, find themselves involved in transac- 
tions which they are unable to control, or they will sacrifice to 
their private affairs time which belongs to the public. A few 
days after this painful episode it was announced that Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, the cultivated editor of the Edinburgh Review, had been 
appointed Financial Secretary of the Treasury. While entirely 
dissenting from the views of this eminent Whig periodical on 
foreign affairs, upon which it keeps up the exploded legend of 
Russophobia, which necessarily involves Anglo-Germanism, we 
welcome Mr. Elliot’s accession to the Government as some 
guarantee that Mr. Wyndham’s Home Rule flirtation will not be 
allowed to become dangerous. Mr. Elliot, we are convinced, will 
be no party to the disruption of the Union on any pretext. 


We have not the space for any elaborate analysis of Mr. 

Ritchie’s first Budget, which was introduced to 
She Dates. the House of Commons on April 23. Apart from 
the strengthening of the Sinking Fund, the Budget appears to 
be framed as though a general election were in view. The 
income and expenditure for national purposes during the past 
year were as follows : 


Revenue . . . , . , ‘ £151,552,000 
Expenditure . ‘ , . ‘ ‘ ‘ 191,358,000 


Deficit . ‘ . -» . ‘ 7, £ 39,806,000 


At the same rate of taxation the account for the year 1903-4 
would be: 


Revenue. : F , A js a £154;770,000 
Expenditure . : Ss : : i £ 143,954,000 


Estimated surplus , ‘ ? ‘ £10,816,000 


Ten and a half millions of this revenue is remitted by a 4d. reduc- 
tion of the Income Tax (producing £8,500,000), and the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Duty, producing two millions. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s rosy calculations are borne out, the figures for 
the coming year will then be as follows : 
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Revenue , , ? . : “ ; £144,270,000 
Expenditure . : : P ? ; A 143,954,000 


Surplus . ‘ = : : : : £316,000 


This unexpectedly large reduction of the Income Tax is natu- 
rally popular with the “classes,” who have uncomplainingly 
borne the main burden of the war, and who were clearly entitled 
to substantial relief. Ministers doubtless hope by this remission 
to rally a large number of Conservative malcontents to the Party 
standard. On the other hand, the abolition of the registration 
duty on corn is a truly disastrous decision, which throws back 
our finance for nearly a generation. The single explanation of 
this stupendous piece of folly on the part of a Government claim- 
ing to be Imperialist, can only be the contemptible desire to 
deprive the Opposition of the electioneering cry of “a dear 
loaf,” which by the way is not a fraction of a penny dearer than 
it was before the Corn Duty was imposed. We have never 
regarded Mr. Ritchie as fit for the great offices of State into 
which he has _ been successively pitch-forked, and it is perhaps 
not to be wondered at that a man of his calibre should play into 
the hands of the Little Englanders and the Cobdenites. This 
action will cause consternation throughout the self-governing 
Colonies by destroying the germ of a great Imperial fiscal system. 


As we go to press comes the deplorable news of a British 
disaster in the Somali campaign, which has 
inspired considerable misgiving among the un- 
official classes ever since the destruction of 
Colonel Swayne’s force at Erego on October 6. The public 
anxiety was largely due to the varying character of Ministerial 
utterances, which, though usually marked by self-complacency, 
showed that the Government was unable to decide whether we 
were in for a little war or a big war. The Mullah, Muhammad 
Abdullah, whom we seem to have been chivying in a sort of 
mirage, was reported in the middle of March by General 
Manning, who is in command in Somaliland, to be at the head 
of considerable forces to the south-west of Galadi. Towards the 
end of March General Manning, who had been joined on the 25th 
at Galkayu Wells by Colonel Plunkett from Bohotle, occupied 
Galadi, the Mullah falling back to the north-west. At this point 
the co-operation of an Abyssinian contingent appears to have 
been expected ; and apparently with the object of opening com- 
munications with this body, General Manning despatched recon- 
naissances, first under Colonel Cobbe and then under Colonel 


The Disaster 
in Somaliland. 
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Plunkett, in the direction of Gerlogubi, which is eighty miles 
beyond Galadi, and for a time the reports of these movements 
were favourable. It seems not improbable that the Mullah, who, 
though at one time officially reported to be “off his head,” has 
method in his madness, was simply luring our scanty forces on 
to their destruction. There was a sudden check on April 16 
when Colonel Cobbe deemed it prudent to withdraw to Galadi, 
for which purpose he divided his force into two parts, one 
portion being sent forward under Colonel Plunkett to support a 
patrol which was rumoured to require assistance. In a moment 
Colonel Plunkett, who was a gallant and devoted officer, found 
himself surrounded and overwhelmed by an immense force 
of the enemy, estimated at ten thousand, both mounted and 
on foot. After fighting until their ammunition ran out, our 
force made a desperate effort to get through in the direction of 
Cobbe’s zariba by a bayonet charge, but, with the exception of 
thirty-seven fugitives, Colonel Plunkett and all his officers and 
men were destroyed, the total casualties being 10 British officers, 
2 British privates, 48 Sikhs and 124 native troops. General 
Manning subsequently relieved Colonel Cobbe, whose position 
seemed precarious, inflicting heavy loss on the enemy. After 
extricating Colonel Cobbe, General Manning proposes to return 
to Galadi; and the whole situation, which has been rendered 


infinitely more difficult by the want of foresight and preparation, 
will have to be considered de novo. Happily as a set-off Sir 
Frederick Lugard has conducted a brilliant campaign in Northern 
Nigeria, resulting in the fall of Sokoto. 


OUR FIRST INTEREST IN EUROPE 


THE two small Kingdoms which share between them that part of 
Europe better known to our forefathers by the picturesque and 
convenient name of the Low Countries have almost dropped out 
of the recollection of the British public, absorbed as it has been 
for so many years past in the solution of great Imperial problems 
over-sea. If the happiness of a country is in any way linked up 
with its performance of a humble réle in the back of the world’s 
stage, then Holland and Belgium are happy indeed, for their very 
existence has almost been forgotten by the audierice, and their 
modesty has prevented them from executing anything in the 
nature of a pas seul before the footlights. 

Holland, ruled in a somewhat patriarchal fashion by the States- 
General and a small clique of worthy statesmen, resolute in the 
assertion of their rights and yet profoundly impressed’ with the 
need for extreme caution in dealing with the great States around 
them, is an independent State, and has not the protection'‘of the 
treaties of neutrality which are popularly supposed to safeguard 
against all foes the territory of its southern neighbour. One of 
the greatest misfortunes that the late war has brought in its train 
has been the severance of the friendly tie of sympathy and mutual 
confidence which so long united, not only the reigning Houses, 
but the aristocracy and the people of England and Holland. In 
no country were we more popular, in none were our travellers 
more hospitably received, and it would be difficult to find, in the 
entire length and breadth of Europe, two countries more fitted 
to understand and appreciate each other and more eminently 
necessary to each other’s welfare—nay more, to each other’s 
security. It is a fortunate thing that, for some cause which is 
difficult to explain, our press was not represented by regular 
correspondents in Holland during the late war. Hard things 
were said of us, very hard things indeed, and worse things were 
believed than were said. Whether it was due to our ignorance 
of the Dutch language, or our profound contempt for the opinion 
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of the foreigner, it was certainly the fact that little or nothing of 
the noise that was partly made in Holland by the Leyds fraternity, 
and partly manufactured for Dutch consumption in German 
quarters, ever found its way into the columns of the English press. 
We were, fortunately again, represented at the Hague by a Minister 
of great experience, acumen, and the shrewdest common sense, Sir 
Henry Howard, and with him a small staff of men who worthily 
supported him through an exceptionally trying period. Nor 
would it be just to omit a tribute of respect to M. de Beaufort and 
Baron de Lynden, successively in charge of the Dutch Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs throughout the war, and to Dr. Kuyper, to 
whose generous initiative in January last year may be traced the 
immediate cause of the Boer surrender and the consequent saving 
of the remnant of the Boer fighters from annihilation. These 
men, and Baron Gericke, the Dutch Minister in London, by their 
able, courageous, and yet cautious handling of delicate questions 
which arose between the two States during the war, were of 
inestimable service to their country, and have deserved a greater 
meed of praise than has hitherto been bestowed uponthem. To 
them is largely due the fact that, in spite of some excitement 
which occasionally rose to a dangerous point on both sides of 
the North Sea, hardly a ripple disturbed the surface waters of our 
diplomatic relations. 

No one who comprehends the very large part that South 
Africa was beginning to playin what may be called the domestic 
politics of Holland can fail to recognise that our annexation’ of 
the late republics was a real grievance and a serious blow to the 
Dutch. South Africa was the only outlet where young men of 
Dutch race could find, in all the world, a congenial climate, where 
they could marry and bring up their children among men of 
their own blood ; it was the only country where ambitious young 
men, mechanics, engineers, and others could promise themselves 
lucrative employment, rapid advancement, and certain success. 
The closing of this door to ambition and the return to Holland 
of so many young fellows with hopes blasted, in most cases, for 
no fault of their own, aroused a bitter sense of injustice and was 
a serious tax upon the families on whose hands returning 
wanderers were thrown. The sentimental grievance of the con- 
quest of a Dutch race by a foreigner was naturally the cause of 
the deepest and most widely felt humiliation. The Dutch con- 
sidered that the story of their struggle with Spain was being 
reproduced in South Africa, with all the horrors of their own 
War of Liberation, and there were not wanting evil prompters to 
invent every kind of story of crime and to father it upon our long- 
suffering, humane and generous troops. There are some grounds 
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for hoping that the unbalanced virulence and gross exaggeration 
of this campaign of malice may have overreached their object. 
The Dutch officers who had been attached to the Boer armies 
came home and told the truth, without fear and without favour, 
and it was a very great mistake that we did not accede to the 
Dutch request and permit representatives of this excellent Army 
to accompany our own headquarters, so that the story might have 
been complete on the Dutch side. 

The evil effect of all the heat and dust generated by the war 
cannot be obliterated in a moment, but more may be done than 
has hitherto been attempted. 

The renewal of the cordial relations which once existed 
between the reigning Houses of the two monarchies is the 
royal road to oblivion of the past, but it ill becomes a subject 
to dilate or to dogmatise on what is, in every sense, a royal pre- 
rogative. But, over and beyond this, it is not quixotic to 
inquire whether we might not see our way to utilise some of 
the young Dutchmen who were employed in a civil capacity in 
the late Republics and did not take part in the hostilities. It 
would *be a very graceful act on our part and it would awaken a 
responsive and immediate echo in Holland: nothing is more 
certain than that the loyalty and good sense »f the Dutch would 
make tl.em trusty adherents and firm supporters of the new 
Government and that they would: form an element of the 
population on which we could thoroughly rely. Let us admit 
that the Dutch had cause, and a just cause, for at least a 
strong sentimental grievance owing to the South African War, 
and as they have been the chief losers, let us be the first to 
stretch out our hand to our old friends. 

In the other section of the Low Countries the feeling among 
the Flemish people, and indeed in Belgium generally, was 
quite as bitter as in Holland and was equally well engineered 
by our bitterest foes. But the King—the ablest monarch in 
Europe—was our firm friend throughout, and the anti-British 
sentiment never permeated or dominated the Court and official 
circles at all. In Sir Constantine Phipps, our Minister at 
Brussels, we had a diplomatist whose ability, wit, and charm 
would have won him success in any profession, and to him, 
to that Nestor of Belgian politics, Baron Lambermont, and 
to M. de Favereau, Minister for Foreign Affairs, we owe a 
debt of real gratitude. As a nation, however, we have taken 
small pains indeed to make the most of those feelings of affection 
which we both obtained and deserved from Belgium by reason 
of our past sacrifices on her behalf. How long it is since a 
British monarch slept in Brussels one hardly likes to try and 
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think, and to both Holland and Belgium alike we have entirely 
failed to offer even those conventional compliments which are 
due from the strong to the weak by common courtesy and 
common deference to national susceptibilities. Other States, 
with a better instinct of diplomacy and a keener eye to the 
future, have usurped the place we might have held, and may yet 
hold again, in the esteem and affection of the Low Countries, 
and we have neglected a piece of advice once given by a past- 
master in international diplomacy, namely, that there is no 
nation, no matter how weak, whom it may not be useful to 
convert into an ally. It is better that we should retrace our 
steps now, while matters are quiet and time is on our side, 
than arrive with breathless haste, drums beating and colours 
flying, in a moment of crisis. If the test of a military system 
is its readiness or the reverse for the state of war, the test of 
diplomacy is certainly the forethought with which it has intel- 
ligently anticipated events before they occur, or has failed to 
do so. 

Both Pitt and Palmerston were confronted with a crisis in the 
Low Countries almost immediately upon their entry into official 
life, and these moments of crisis may recur and may find us 
unready, with public opinion untutored and unprepared. In 
1785 the decay of English influence in Holland shook to its 
foundations the edifice upon which our foreign policy in Europe 
had relied for over two centuries. The machinations of France 
and her intrigues with the so-called patriot party were on the 
point of destroying the influence and the position of the House 
of Orange, when in September 1787, after a secret treaty with 
England, Prussia sent 20,000 men under the Duke of Brunswick 
to invade Holland, captured Amsterdam and restored the 
influence of the Stadtholder. The signing of the Triple 
Alliance between Great Britain, Prussia, and the Netherlands, 
combined with the naval preparations of England, maintained 
both the peace of Europe and the independence of the Dutch ; 
but we owed this success to the character of the strong man at 
the helm. 

The Belgian insurrection of 1830 again brought England into 
the diplomatic field, and it was very largely, if not entirely, 
thanks to Palmerston’s audacity and skill, that a serious crisis was 
averted and peace restored. 

The new situation created by the severance of the ties between 
the two portions of the Low Countries in 1830 entirely altered 
not only the political but also the military conditions which had 
been established by the Treaties of the Holy Alliance. The dread 
of France created by Napoleon’s great career of conquest had 
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induced England, Prussia, and the Netherlands to erect a 
gigantic system of fortresses in the Low Countries with the 
object of forming a species of bridge-head where the armies of 
the three Powers could safely assemble and unite in order to 
prosecute war against France. It is not necessary at this hour 
to describe the system and the strategical theories on which it 
was based, since the whole conception became a dead letter upon 
the creation of the Belgian Monarchy. Although Belgium is a 
neutral State it has never been admitted by Belgian statesmen, 
nor desired by the friendly Powers, that a country occupying 
such an important district in Europe, and the scene of so many 
great military events, should remain without defence. But both 
in Holland and Belgium a change in political and territorial cir- 
cumstances entailed a change of plan, and in both States the 
principle of extension, that is to say, the erection of a large 
number of frontier fortresses, gave way to the principle of con- 
centration with the view of enabling the armies of both countries 
to defend themselves with their own resources, in a more re- 
stricted area better suited to the requirements of an altered 
situation. 

Belgium erected the fortress of Antwerp on the plans of General 
Brialmont, and although she has failed to enlarge the defences 
of this great national keep in a manner urgently and imperiously 
required by the improvement in modern weapons, and has 
allowed herself the somewhat scatterbrained privilege of a de- 
parture from the principle of concentration by the construction 
of the Meuse bridge-heads at Namur and Liége, it should not be 
difficult for her to hold out at Antwerp so long as her communi- 
tions with the sea by the Scheldt are secured by a friendly 
Power. 

Holland, on her side, created in 1850, and completed many 
years later, asystem of defence the strength and solidity of which 
are almost unknown to the present generation in England. This 
system has its kernel at Amsterdam, which is surrounded by 
works destined to be completed by inundations in the hour of 
need : to the East the Dutch depend on the fortified New Holland 
Water Line running from Muiden on the Zuyder Zee by Utrecht 
to Vreeswyck on the Lek, the entire front being destined to be 
protected by inundations, while the Southern frontier is protected 
by the Meuse and other great rivers, and the maritime frontier 
secured by four groups of works, strengthened by armoured 
batteries, which forbid the entrance of an enemy to the chief 
harbours. All told, there are nearly half a million men who can 
be utilised for the defence of the Low Countries, and the only 
weak joint in their harness is the fact that an almost incredible 
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fatuity has caused them to remain the humble clients of Germany 
in respect to the greater part of their guns and ammunition. 

The manifest disadvantage of the systems of defence of both 
countries is that they leave the greater part of the national territory 
outside the defended areas; but this is unavoidable, and for small 
States it is a truism to say qui trop embrasse mal étreint. On the 
other hand, these defences entirely cover and control the great 
maritime position which extends from the Scheldt to the Zuyder 
Zee, and it is this point that renders it so eminently worthy of our 
close attention. 

No one who may have chanced to visit the harbours of Eastein 
Europe from Brest to the Baltic can fail to be struck with the 
strange poverty of natural harbours along the entire length of 
this coast with the single exception of the maritime zone occupied 
by the Low Countries. Exclusive of Brest, there is not a single 
great natural harbour between the Atlantic and the Baltic, and 
no one who reads history with a critical eye can fail to see that 
the constantly recurring intention to invade us has broken down 
very largely on account of the want of good harbours to serve as 
points of assembly for fleets and transports. And, further, it will 
be seen that, on the two great occasions when the most serious 
efforts to invade us were made, namely, by Philip of Spain and 
Napoleon, the territory and harbours of the Low Countries were 
in the occupation of our enemy, and were designed to play a 
leading part in the grand finale. Even after Trafalgar, and the 
apparent ruin of the French Navy, Napoleon never despaired and 
never wavered, and one of the most curious, and it may safely be 
added least known, of the episodes of his career, is the astonishing 
development he gave to the maritime activity of Antwerp in the 
latter years of his reign, the number of ships of the line that he 
constructed there, and the evidence atforded by this page of his 
stupendous history that, with the Low Countries in his grasp, he 
recognised that it lay in his power not only to reconstruct his 
War Navy, but to threaten our very existence as a nation. 

All the great rivers of Central Europe appear to have given each 
other a common rendezvousin the Low Countries ; the Scheldt, 
the Moselle, the Meuse and the Rhine all pass to the sea under 
various quaint pseudonyms through the territory of Belgium and 
Holland : one can take boat at Amsterdam and proceed by in- 
land waterways to the very heart of Europe. Small wonder, then, 
that great Powers, in the potamic stage of civilisation, have de- 
clared before now that the Low Countries have been made by 
the alluvial deposit of French or German soil, or that they should 
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territories they could not fail to covet. For a country whose 
“future is on the sea,” whose crying need is a hardy maritime 
population with the tradition of naval predominance, and ports 
which attract the trade of the world, the Low Countries have ever 
been and must always be a fateful centre of attraction. With the 
harbours of Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and the Texel in 
its grasp, with the backing of the great metallurgic industries of 
the Belgian black country behind it, and with all the accumulated 
wealth, energy and resource of a great Power at its command, there 
are almost no limits to which a continental nation cannot aspire 
by the seizure of the Low Countries, whether in the peaceful 
pursuit of trade or in the more soaring ambitions of maritime 
war. Let us admit frankly that, if we were members of a Pan- 
Germanic League, we should consider the Low Countries as part, 
and the most important part, of a Germania irredenta, and not 
cavil at an ambition which is only natural to a masterful and 
domineering race. But let us at the same time, with equal or 
greater frankness, declare in the clearest tones that all the 
strongest ties of history, tradition and self-interest combine to 
make the preservation of the integrity and independence of 
Holland and Belgium not only a pious British aspiration, but 
our first, greatest and most important interest on the continent 
of Europe; something, to put it with brutal frankness, that we 
mean to fight for. 

The Low Countries were to Wellington and his contemporaries 
the bridge-head for the covering of the concentration of the 
armies of the Holy Alliance. For us they are the last door left 
open to our trade in.the house of that protectionist dame Europa, 
and it is in this sense that the preservation of Dutch and Belgian 
independence is as great an interest to America as it is to ourselves, 
even if American sentiment was not also strongly inclined towards 
a friendly feeling for the Dutch race, from which so many families 
in the States trace back their descent. This door once closed, 
the Continental blockade of Napoleon is re-established in a more 
insidious form against British and American commerce, and it is 
opposed to our mutual interests to permit that such event shall 
occur. Nor could we view without serious disquiet the passing 
of this splendid, this unique maritime fortress into the hands of 
a great Power. Instead of a harmless blunderbuss hanging 
deccratively upon the wall, it would become a weapon charged 
and pointed at our heads, and would infallibly and materially 
increase the already heavy strain upon our expenditure for 
defence by sea and land. 

The conduct of official German diplomacy towards the Low 
Countries has been absolutely and unimpeachably correct. 
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Germany has been represented at Brussels and the Hague by 
the flower of its diplomacy in the persons of Count Alvensleben 
and Count Portales, and it is not in the nature of such distin- 
guished men to make mistakes. It has secured the marriage of 
the Queen of Holland to a German Prince and that of the heir to 
the Belgian throne with a charming Bavarian Princess, with all 
the collateral advantages that these alliances imply and reserve. 
The writer once met a German officer of high rank on his way 
to Holland on an official visit and took steps to ascertain the 
object of the mission. The German officer was frankness itself. 
The Kaiser, he said, had sent for him, and he expected to receive 
all sorts of recommendations concerning the military questions 
he should study on his travels, mobilisation, defences, armaments, 
and other unconsidered trifles that an intelligent officer would 
naturally pick up in the course of his journey. Nothing of the 
sort occurred, and all the Kaiser’s orders to his emissary were, 
“Drink with them, eat with them, and drink with them again, 
and then come home and tell me all about it!” 
characteristic command. 

The days of blood and iron are numbered with the past. Great 
wars are too dangerous, too uncertain, too costly to be lightly 
embarked upon, nor is there any reason why they should be re- 
sorted to when the object can be attained as surely, if more 
slowly, by peaceful means. 

The danger that lies in front of the Low Countries is not the 
arrival of the Uhlan at Utrecht before breakfast, but the slow, 
steady, silent, insidious infiltration of German ideas, which gain 
ground slowly, but are ever making fresh conquests, ever exer- 
cising imperceptible pressure and slowly drawing the Dutch 
oyster into the capacious maw of the Teuton octopus. No one, 
of course, can say what may not occur during one of those internal 
revolutions or social disorders to which the Low Countries are 
always and peculiarly liable owing to the influence of labour 
agitations and socialist doctrines, but these things are matters, 
not of calculation, but largely of accident, whereas the domina- 
tion by ideas is certain if slow. 

At the corner of every Dutch street there is sure to be a book- 
seller’s shop, and in the window a stupendous display of all the 
latest Pan-Germanic literature, and any number of pamphlets or 
more ponderous tomes describing with limpid clearness, and a 
prolixity all their own, the manifest dependence of the Dutch upon 


It was a 


their Eastern neighbour. Cheek by jowl with these hang Sim- 


plicissimus or Kladderadatsch with some new and outrageous libel 
upon English statesmen or British troops, and in second line 
come German magazines, proving by A plus B that the guile- 
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less Batavians will become rich beyond the dreams of avarice 
by securing for themselves the inestimable advantages of parti- 
cipation in a new Zollverein. And on our side, if Miss Hob- 
house or Mr. Stead have anything to say, their works are placed 
in immediate evidence, together with any other equally striking 
contributions which tend to damage our prestige or lower our 
reputation. 

Few Dutchmen admit their acquaintance with German, 
practically all can read it, since the foreigner will not learn 
Dutch and the people are almost forced to become the best 
linguists in Europe. The Dutchman isa slow thinker, and it 
takes an appreciable number of years to instil a new idea into 
his head, but once itis there nothing short of a steam-hammer can 
crush it out. On the other hand, he is suspicious, and having at 
bottom a wholesome dread of being eventually swallowed by Ger- 
many, he is not quite so taken in by the ground-bait of Teutonic 
literature as might be expected. Yet something remains; he is 
promised security for his beloved colonies, whence so many 
families draw:their chief sources of income, and he has an idea that 
the great military Empire at his door can secure to him the residue 
of his colonial heritage. He sees and converses with young 
Germans at all the great commercial centres, men who are the 
apostles of their race, and brag loud and long of the military pre- 
eminence of their nation, and of the great development of Dutch 
trade which union with Germany would create, and the Dutchman 
goes home to his farm and ruminates. Nor is it at all difficult 
for Germany, by aturn of the tariff screw, to make things ex- 
tremely unpleasant in a country which, though rich and pros- 
perous, is already heavily taxed and has not a very wide margin 
against lean years. And so, little by little, giving way on one 
side if the pressure is resisted, and gaining ground on another, 
German influence continues to filter imperceptibly into all the 
pores of Dutch national life, and may eventually secure the 
peaceful conquest of Holland without a blow being struck in her 
defence by men who would resist an enemy to the death if he 
came against them in arms. The Dutch require a very violent 
antidote to arouse them from the hypnotic state into which they 
have been lulled by Teutonic suggestion. They want to be told, 
in the first place, that we have nothing to ask from them and 
much to give: they want to be told that, if they wish to retain 
their entire independence and all the sources of those inimitable 
natural gifts which have enabled their country to tigure so largely 
in war, in commerce, and in all the arts and crafts of peace, they 
must throw off by a vigorous and masculine effort this shirt of 
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Nessus that is already half over their shoulders and threatens to 
destroy their national existence. They want to be reminded that 
whenever Holland has joined in a league with a great Power 
against England, openly or covertly, it has been Holland who has 
been made the cat’s-paw and has singed its claws, and that no 
country can either conquer them or dare touch their colonies so 
long as they hold firm to the English Alliance. They want to be 
asked whether they intend to remain masters in their own house 
and to seek for inspiration in their national life in those great 
natural gifts which has caused the name of Dutchmen to be 
indelibly inscribed on the honour roll of fame, endeared to 
the world of art and science, and honoured in every country 
which admires the virility, independence, and vigour of their 
national talents and the virtues of their national character. 

Nor is it inexpedient to remind the Belgians that they, too, have 
become worm-eaten and corroded by external influences, against 
which the only antidote is a healthy return to the inspirations 
of their own national life, and that the only country in Europe 
whose interests, both sentimental and material, are bound up in 
the absolute, complete, and unquestioned maintenance of their 
territorial integrity and national independence is the Power that 
presided over their birth, inspired their Constitution, and has 
nothing to demand from them save the firm, loyal and resolute 
observance of the political and military responsibilities which 
their position in Europe requires. 

And to those invertebrates, if there are any in England, who 
shrink from the affirmation of any British interest on the continent 
of Europe, a word in season may not be out of place. 

There can never again be any question of our competing on a 
European battlefield after the precedent of 1815. That time has 
gone by, and England has thoroughly realised the sources and 
secrets of her unrivalled power. With naval support alone the 
defence of the Low Countries can be assured, given the good-will 
of its natural defenders, for a period to which it is difficult to assign 
limits, so powerful is the natural strength of Antwerp and the 
Holland fortress if the proper means are taken to obtain full 
advantage of it. It is by other means than Waterloos and 
Blenheims that England strikes a foe and serves a friend to-day, 
and the supremacy of her Navy, backed by a striking force of 
disciplined and veteran regular troops, will enable her, by the 
exercise of pressure elsewhere, to compel an assailant of the 
Low Countries to withdraw its claws from its expected prey. 


INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


THE “GOOD SHEPHERD” AT NANCY:* 
THE ENGLISH MORAL 


“He doth ravish the poor, when he getteth 
him into his net.” 


A FEW years ago and the House of the Good Shepherd at 
Nancy (a convent which comprised a penitentiary for fallen 
women and an asylum for destitute but respectable women and 
children, who might be admitted at any age, young or old, 
and who also might be kept to any age) was reputed a model 
institution. ‘What an honour to the Church! What a noble 
charity! What pious and beneficent ladies the sisters in 
charge! What fortunate poor to have found such a refuge 
from an unkind world! What an industrious and useful com- 
munity! You should only see their exquisite needlework, their 
famous embroideries.” These and similar praises often fell from 
the lips of those who had dealings with the authorities of the 
convent, or of passers-by who looked up at its walls. But the 
curtain has been lifted, and lo! the House of the Good Shep- 
herd is a sweaters’ den—the sweaters the Sisters of Charity, 
and the sufferers the poor children and women in their care, 
kept all of them in ignorance, filth, degradation ; ill-fed, worked 
to the bone, even to the destruction of their health ; helpless 
creatures who, so long as their labour is profitable, are detained 
in the convent by fraud if not by force, and as soon as it ceases 
to be profitable (from their being worn out or disabled by ill- 
health) are liable to be turned adrift—naked to the world. It 
is a revolting story—no less painful, I cannot doubt, to all right- 
minded Catholics} than it is to others—but we must not allow 
our indignation against the guilty actors to get the better of our 

* Le Procts du Bon Pasteur. Paris: Société Nouvelle de Librairie et d’Edition, 
17, Rue Cujas. Prix 1 franc. 


It was a priest—the domestic chaplain—who procured the rescue of Marie 
CUoanet by smuggling out of the convent a letter from her to her sister ; 


and it was the bishop of the diocese who first remonstrated against the 
abuses. 
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judgment, lest we should be doing them scant justice and miss 
the lesson for ourselves. It is only fair that the Nancy Sisters 
should receive whatever allowance or commiseration is their due 
on account of the system they had to work; and the point 
which is important to us is that what happened at Nancy was 
the operation of a system which might come to England any 
day, which, for aught we know, is here now. 

For, be it noted, the present is not the case of a solitary out- 
rage, by one upon one, such as assault, murder, or the like. Nor 
is it the case of habitual cruelty exercised by some infamous 
miscreant, after the pattern of Mr. Squeers or Elizabeth Brown- 
rigg. Here the offenders are a whole community of persons, 
and all are saintly persons, Sisters of Charity ; and the offence 
was the methodical neglect and overwork of the inmates of an 
asylum generally. What one nun did, all did, better or worse ; 
and the régime for the workers was common to the whole body, 
constant and uniform. As Marie Le Coanet was treated, so 
were the others treated, without distinction, except that the 
unprofitable workers might be let go or be extruded, and that 
the best workers, because the most profitable, were the most 
overworked, So, too, one day was like another, the pressure 
was steadily applied day after day, month after month, year after 
year. There is no evidence that the mode of conducting the 
convent was an innovation, or was in any respect different 
from what had been going’on at Nancy for perhaps fifty years, 
or that there was anything to distinguish this convent from the 
other 220 houses of the Good Shepherd in various parts of the 
world (containing 48,000 inmates in addition to the 7000 nuns 
who are the managers), all of which are bound to be in con- 
formity with the model of the mother house at Angers. The 
house at Nancy was not a small, or out-of-the-way, or insig- 
nificant convent, but a large and very flourishing institution in 
an important centre. 

The simple truth is that the House of the Good Shepherd 
was a factory.* The employers were the nuns, the employed 
the permanent inmates of the convent, all women or young 
girls. Of these about seventy were on the orphan or destitute 
side of the institution and called préservées; and between 
twenty and thirty were on the penitentiary side and called 
pénitentes. The two classes did the same work, but were kept 
for the most part distinct, though not entirely. All the ordinary 
incidents of a “worldly” factory were present. The whole day 

** Strictly speaking, the convent was, in the technical language of our Factory 


Acts, a workshop, not a factory. I use the word factory as generally more 
intelligible. 
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was given to work; workers were set to work in bands; to 
each worker was assigned her daily task, an excessively heavy 
one, and forewomen (sisters) were appointed to stand over and 
see it done ; the goods, when finished, were sent to market ; 
and generally the business was carried on with regularity and 
method throughout the year, and carried on for money, for gain, 
and this gain was very great, though how great nobody knows, 
since the accounts annually presented to the bishop of the 
diocese were all false. The only difference as to the gain 
was that at the end of the year the realised profit, or a 
portion of it, instead of being expended by the employers 
for their own personal purposes, was duly remitted to the 
mother house at Angers; and the only practical result was 
that the Nancy factory was worked under the pressure of 
competition from the other factories of the Good Shepherd— 
just, in fact, what takes place in the ordinary manufacturing 
world. For the daughter houses vied with each other in their 
contributions to the mother house, and it was well understood 
that the one which sent the biggest contribution would thereby 
acquire merit. Again, just as the prudent and flourishing 
manufacturer, having made his profits, proceeds, if he is still 
keen for gain, to invest them in the extension of his business, 
building bigger factories and equipping them with fresh 
machinery, so the chief pride of the Good Shepherd at Nancy 
was to transmit large balances to the mother house to be 
laid out in enlarging old, or erecting new, houses of the same 
Order, and to the taking in of more orphan children or destitute 
women, who in their turn would maintain themselves, and, 
besides, help to maintain others also, in the same institutional 
bondage. Thus the system was not only self-supporting, but like 
propagated like. And in this business, no less than in worldly 
business, a change in the partners of the firm made no matter. 
A Mother St. Irénée and a Mother of Mount Carmel might pass 
away, but other sisters would be ready to take their places, 
having been trained under their eyes, habituated to the system, 
and hardened by the familiar sight of misery. The rules of the 
Order do not die. The concern was a permanent one and 
under the auspices of the Church. 

This, then, is the first point. The convent was a factory 
and, like other factories, worked for gain. The next is that in 
certain other respects this factory was not like ordinary 
factories, In this factory the workers received no wages, and 
worked under discipline, not contract ; were boarded and lodged 
within the walls and were not permitted to go outside. In 
this factory also, the proprietors and managers, that is to 
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say the Sisters Superior, were absolute mistresses. There 
were no checks, or what checks there were failed. As for 
the employed, they were not free agents; they were bound to 
obey under pain of punishment ; they had no power to refuse 
work or to bargain for conditions; no power to make their 
voices heard outside; no power to escape. They were immured. 
Outside friends, if there were any, were of no account; the 
Sisters had not to report to them, and took care that they 
should not see for themselves. No help came from the State. 
Before 1892 there was not any law regulating the period of 
employment for children or women, though from time to 
time the convent seems to have been visited by an inspector 
of some sort or other. 

The Superiors of the Order might have checked abuse, but 
did not. The mother house pressed for tribute raised by the 
labour of the convent workers, and on receiving it asked no 
questions, only praised its large amount and encouraged further 
efforts. The mother having thus taught the daughters to 
measure their services to God by the size of their contributions 
to the treasury of the Order, the daughters were not slow to 
pass on the lesson to those to whom it concerned—the workers 
in their employ. Hence, to the daily enforced task of handi- 
work, already so excessive, was superadded yet another burden, 
the so-called voluntary offerings of travaux mystiques for the 
altar, &c. Again, the ecclesiastical authorities at Rome had 
complete power to repress abuses, but they conspicuously 
abstained. They refused to recognise any right in the bishop 
to exercise episcopal control on behalf of the workers. In so 
doing, and in upholding the independence of the mother house, 
their primary object was to keep the jurisdiction over the Good 
Shepherd for their own body at Rome. But this was no 
excuse for their not taking action themselves to protect the 
workers. They knew all that was going on at Nancy ; and if 
they abstained, as they did, they could not plead the fear of 
bringing the Church into scandal. For, as yet, these abuses 
were unknown abroad, and might have been quietly repressed 
by the authorities without anybody else being any the wiser. At 
best, therefore, the Roman dignitaries cannot be acquitted of 
having betrayed their trust and shown callous indifference to the 
sufferings of the workers. Whether there was any more corrupt 
motive behind I am unabletosay. But the fact cannot be over- 
looked that the mother house of Angers, with its more than 
two hundred daughter houses—allin the habit of making yearly 
offerings to the Holy Father from the fruits of the labours of 
the convent-factory workers—was for the Roman See an 
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important tributary, not rashly to be affronted. To this extent 
the Pope was.a sleeping partner in the concern.* 

Lastly, the workers could have no protection in the good 
feelings of the nuns themselves, whatever those may have been. 
If any one is part of a system, it is a nun. A sister has only to 
obey. The use and wont for generations of a great house— 
one of many great houses—was an irresistible momentum, and 
it is probable that Mother St. Irénée and Mother of Mount 
Carmel, if they had been as humane as they were ruthless, would 
have been impotent to do more than slightly mitigate the 
physical sufferings of the workers. 

In short, the Convent of the Good Shepherd at Nancy was 
carried on as a factory subject to the temptations to abuse 
which are never absent from a factory, but without any of the 
safeguards, whether natural or artificial, that tend to check 
such abuse. No wonder, then, that it exhibited, in extreme 
degree I may say, all the evils that are struck at by our 
factory legislation—overwork, want of classification of workers 
according to age, want of holidays, want of education, insanita- 
tion. 

But if the convent was a factory, the factory was a convent. 
The institution was managed by nuns and upon a definitely 
religious system, approved by the mother house, approved by 
the Roman Curia. Under this system religious duties were 
sedulously attended to; the inmates were sent punctually to 
mass and numerous other offices, confessed to the Chaplain 
or the Mother of Mount Carmel, were taught their Catechism 
and repeated it, and observed the fasts of the Church. But 
whilst their interests in the next world were thus cultivated 
by religious exercises and all that the Church prescribed, their 
interests in this world, where they were living and had but one 
life to live—their common human interests, their health, their 
comfort, their cleanliness, their happiness, their family ties, their 
sociability, their self-respect, their intelligence, and their hearts 
—were utterly disregarded. Now what was the cause of this 
violent contradiction? Cupidity, of course, had much to do 
with it, tempting the Sisters to dispense with whatever cost 
money and to exact whatever brought it in. But cupidity does 
not explain the whole, and has itself to be explained. There was 
evidently a system at work, based on a theory, which the nuns 
believed in; and it was their belief in this theory which disguised 


* The Pope himself, I presume, knew nothing about it. The affair was 
settled for him by the Cardinal Prefect—who, as Supérieur-Général, exercised a 
protectorate over the house of Angers—and by the Holy Congregation of 
Bishops and Réguliers. 
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from them the contradiction (thus saving them, if anything can 
save them, from the charge of hypocrisy), and was the cause that 
conduct which to everybody else must seem mean, perfidious, 
and shockingly cruel, to them did not seem so; but on the 
contrary, seemed good and commendable and pious. The 
theory is, of course, a very old one and quite familiar, I 
will call it the convent theory, because it lies at the root of the 
convent system and brings forth its fruits, great or small, in 
all convents—a matter which, for practical purposes, it is 
most important for us to remember—but not much elsewhere. 
Let us then for a moment look at the case from the point of 
view of the convent theory ; in other words, with the eyes of 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. These women and children 
—/préservées and pénitentes alike—had not God rescued them 
from the world, saved them and delivered them into the home 
of the Church, into the care of the nuns, the servants of 
heaven? Was it not better for them to be kept away from 
the world, and to work, not for man with wages, but for 
God without ?* And were they not bound to work for God to 
their very uttermost? Again, were they not safe there in the 
convent, safe in the fold of the Church? And if so, what 
else mattered ? Why think of human comforts or worldly 
concerns ? Miserable sinners all, would not submission to 
discipline, unremitting labour, and mortification of the flesh 
prepare them for heaven, and be for their eternal happiness ? 
That the inmates were lay persons under the obligation of no 
vows ; that they were chiefly adults, women from twenty to fifty 
years of age, who might have or might be taught to have a will 
and intelligence of their own ; that most of them were innocent 
and respectable persons and all of them very poor, whose 
poverty gave them some claim to pity, and might, one would 
have imagined, have been reckoned of itself discipline enough 
—to all this not a thought was given. The theory, being a 
religious theory, was absolute, not to be qualified by considera- 
tions of a lower kind, and it was the rule of the Order. So the 
theory was carried out into practice, inflexibly, without regard 
to consequences, without scruple or compunction. The workers 
were entirely cut off from the outside world, were never per- 
mitted to pass beyond the walls. Their baptismal names and 
surnames were suppressed and replaced by institutional names, 


** If the women wearied over the needle, they were adjured to remember that 
the eye of God was upon them, and that for every moment wasted there would 
be punishment hereafter. When Mélanie Laurent, half starved, ventured to 
“ask for more,” she received for answer from the Mother of Mount Carmel that 
it would be well for her to offer to God a mortification. 
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so that inmates, living together and working together for years, 
might yet be strangers to one another. They were forbidden 
to talk of their homes, though they might be quite respectable. 
Their communication with their own families was impeded or 
rendered illusory. If their parents visited them at the convent, 
the children were not allowed to speak to them except from 
behind the grille and in the presence of a sister. Sometimes 
they were kept for years in such ignorance about their relatives 
that they did not know whether they were alive or dead.* They 
had no money, property, individual interests, or the slightest 
particle of personal liberty, They were treated not only as if 
they had left the world, but as if they were never to return to it. 
With this idea, it followed that there was no occasion to educate 
the young children, or even to impart to them knowledge of the 
common things of practical life, as, for instance, money which 
they would never use, or to teach any woman a trade which 
she would never follow. Destituie for life, this was to be their 
accepted lot, and with it perpetual dependence on the Church, 
to be thankfully regarded as a special blessing. Thus the 
Church had all the credit of seeking to raise the fallen, whilst 
the actual—I am far from saying the intended—result of the 
system adopted, even if it had been administered with kindness, 
was to keep them down on the ground for ever. 

There were no holidays. Of course not, they cost money. 
But there was another reason. In such a system neither 
holidays nor recreation nor anything approaching to natural 
gaiety could have a place. So in the brief intermissions from 
labour, the women—grown-up women—and children were not 
allowed to go into the garden, or play, but only to walk in the 
narrow courtyard, ¢hree and three; and that under the closest 
surveillance. So, too, the distress of the monstrously long 
hours of every-day labour was gratuitously aggravated by the 
workers being obliged to maintain absolute silence and to sit in 
a row behind one another so that they should not be able to 
see each other’s faces. In this medizval system the discipline 
was exclusively penal and terrorist, and the punishments were 
sometimes humiliating (e.g., having to kiss the ground), some- 
times disgusting, sometimes cruel. 

We now see the entire system of the Home of the Good 
Shepherd at Nancy. It was at once a factory, an orphanage, 


* One is reminded of the old letter found in the archives of the Bastille. “ If 
for my consolation Monseigneur would grant me for the sake of God and the 
most blessed Trinity, that I could have news of my dear wife, were it only her 
name on a card, to show that she is alive, it were the greatest consolation I 
could receive, and I should for ever bless the greatness of Monseigneur ” 
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a female penitentiary, and, I must add, a house of correction. 
It was a factory in which no wages were paid and no safe- 
guard operated for the protection of workers from overwork 
and other abuses. It was an orphanage for children and adult 
women, where the labour of the orphans and destitute was 
exploited, and they themselves were liable, after many years of 
labour profitable to the institution, to be turned adrift into 
the streets without resource. It was a female penitentiary, 
where honest girls were made to mix * with prostitutes, mostly 
on occasion by way of punishment, but to some extent also for 
convenience. And it was a prison—not indeed a prison to 
which malefactors were committed against their will, but a 
house of correction—which, once having entered, the inmates 
were not free to leave; a sort of private prison, we may say, not 
regulated by the State, but one where the detention was of 
innocent and helpless persons, and for an unlimited duration 
depending on the financial interests of the establishment, where 
communication with friends outside was not allowed except 
under conditions which made it illusory, and where a system 
of penal servitude was enforced for the profit of the prison- 
keepers. And all this was carried on systematically in the name 
of religion and charity and under the management of nuns. 

I have only to make one more remark. ‘That the system as 
described did prevail at Nancy and that it did actually produce 
the abuses mentioned is a matter free from all possible doubt. 
Legal proof was given in a civil Court of Appeal after a most 
elaborate inquiry. It is true that the case of the particular 
plaintiff, Marie Le Coanet, is rather an old story ; the events 
happened a good many years ago, and in the interval between 
their date and the trial the institution is said to have improved, 
and the law was amended. But the judgment in the case is 
quite recent, was only delivered two months ago; and up to 
the last moment the Sisters offered resistance and threw 
impediments—some of them quite discreditable—in the way of 
the plaintiff obtaining justice, although when the case came into 
court it was practically undefended. Not one of the Sisters 
appeared in the witness-box. Another circumstance, still graver 
and of ominous import for the future, was that throughout the 
legal proceedings the nuns of Nancy were upheld by the 
mother house at Angers, and presumably by the supreme 
authority at Rome. 

And now for the English moral. In the abstract it seems to me 
a very simple one, viz., that religious or charitable institutions, 
like convents, which carry on business require to be watched 


** This practice 1 am unable to square with any theory of religion. 
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not less than ordinary manufacturing establishments, but more. 
The authorities of these institutions are open to all the tempta- 
tions which beset owners of factories, and to others besides, 
peculiar to themselves. Like ordinary manufacturers they are 
from the love of gain or (which is the same thing) aggrandise- 
ment, liable to become sordid and tyrannical towards their 
dependents, from whose labour the gain or aggrandisement 
comes. Priests, nuns, ladies, sisters, philanthropists may be 
venerable persons, mostly are pure-minded, kind, and respect- 
able. But after all they are men and women, and under 
trial may be but as “the indifferent children of the 
earth.” But the institutional temptations are still more 
dangerous. The workers employed are exclusively women 
and children, and always inmates of the institution. This fact 
alone (quite apart from any question of duress) puts them much 
more in the power of their employer than are women and 
children who return every night to their own homes, and who 
are, nevertheless, regarded by the law as not free agents and as 
needing protection. These inmates admittedly are themselves 
of the very poorest, and their friends outside, if they have any, 
belong to the same helpless class. On the other hand, their 
employers as an association or a community, especially a sacred 
community, hold a lofty imperious position. In relation to 
their factory workers they do not act as parties to a reciprocal 
engagement, they exercise a rule over abject inferiors. Leading 
an institutional life they are withdrawn from criticism. They 
act collectively, obeying without question the rules of their 
Order, or mechanically conforming to the use and wont of the 
institution. The tenets they hold may prompt them in the name 
of religion to disregard the real and substantial, and, I will add, 
the true spiritual interests of those placed in their hands and 
to impose on them a harsh servitude incompatible with human 
dignity. Lastly, as professed religionists and philanthropists 
they are apt—for the most part honestly—to disguise from them- 
selves under sacred names the real nature of their actions done 
to their own advantage in pursuance of their profession. No 
private trader carrying on a factory or a workshop could have 
treated his workers as the Sisters of the Good Shepherd treated 
theirs without being conscious that he was an utter wretch de- 
serving of severe punishment. Yet the Sisters felt no scruple of 
the sort ; and, after a fashion, managed to persuade themselves 
that they were doing God service. And unfortunately the 
world outside, from respect to their Order, was too ready to 
accept their professions without inquiry as to the performance. 

Another moral is publicity. What fresh air and light are to 
health, that to institutions is publicity. The absence of pub- 
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licity must be regarded as a special danger. Had the walls of 
the Good Shepherd been built of transparent glass, the abuses 
could not have lasted more than asingle day. In general we are 
so thoroughly accustomed to publicity that we are apt to forget 
what we oweto it. In the case of a factory, that neighbours 
should see the workers going in and coming out, that workers 
should bring home at night a report of the day’s labour, that 
the employed in different establishments should compare notes, 
that employers should be under the observation of other 
employers—all these are a support to the good employer, a 
terror to the harsh one. In the case of aschool or asylum, that 
the inmates should go out to see their friends, and that their 
friends should come in and see them, and that free communi- 
cation should be permitted on both sides—these are so many 
invisible guarantees for fair usage. If the facts are not known 
and understood outside, neither home influence nor public 
opinion nor the law itself can properly operate. Behind im- 
penetrable walls there may be virtue, or there may be vice. 
But which we know not. But we do know that vice chooses 
a hiding-place for its deeds of darkness. In private life if a man 
were to shut up his wife and children we should know what 
to think, and if he assures us that they like it, we are none the 
more satisfied. Yet this is only what the nuns of the house 
of the Good Shepherd at Nancy did on a large scale with the 
respectable women and children in their employ. Dotheboys 
Hall * was, I believe, planted in the remote wilds of Yorkshire ; 
but not less shut off from observation is a convent with its 
high walls and its locked gates in the central street of a populous 
city. Seclusion is, of course, the rule of life for those under 
vows ; seclusion is also a regrettable necessity for the inmates 
of a penitentiary ; but there is no reason or justification for 
seclusion of women and children employed or maintained on 
the premises of a house of charity. 

But possibly there may be some who will ask: “ How do 


* Even so, according to Homer, dwelt the one-eyed Polyphemus—himself a 
notable shepherd—apart from men, in As cloisters, which too was not without 
its shady trees and well-built lofty walls : 

évOa & én’ éeoxarin oréos eidoper, dyxt Oardoons, 

ivnrov, Sadvyjot xatnpedés: &vOa dé moda 

pir’, diés re Kau atyes, laveoxov- rept 8 avdy 

ind dédunro Karwpuxéeoor AiPoroe 

paxpyoiv re mirvcow ide Spvaolv iyixopoow. 

év0a & avnp éviave medapws, Os pa TE pda 

olos momaiverkey amdmpober, ovd€ per’ GAdous 

m@deir’, add’, amdvevbev eov, dbepioria 75n.—Od. ix. 68. 
And inside his cave stood the mighty stone, ready for him to roll against the 
mouth thereof, so as to bar the escape of hapless mortals who had once entered. 
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these things concern us? They took place in France; they 
could never happen in England.” But surely we shall not 
listen to such a flattering argument. For my part I do not 
believe that the French are less kind to their children than we 
are to ours, or that they are less considerate towards the poor. 
But I do believe that, whether in France or in England, like condi- 
tions tend to produce like results. And the conditions are alike. 

To begin with, at the present time in this country there are, 
according to the Catholic Register, nine houses of the Good 
Shepherd, viz., East Finchley; Hammersmith; Ashford, in 
Middlesex ; Arno’s Vale, Bristol ; Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Ford, Liverpool ; Cardiff ; Blackley ; Dalbeth House, Glasgow, 
It is not so stated, but I believe all of these are penitentiaries., 
Some are specified to be orphanages. Perhaps the two operations 
are Carried on together, as was the case at Nancy. But, except 
so far as is stated in the Regzster, nothing is known to the public, 
Now, every one of these houses is bound, no less than Nancy 
was, to be in conformity with the Angers model, and to comply 
with directions received from the mother house there. Every 
one of them is also subject to the authority of the Holy Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Réguliers at Rome. All houses of the 
Good Shepherd in fact, wherever situated, are of the same 
type. It would seem probable from an official inquiry recently 
made by order of the French Government, that the houses of 
the Good Shepherd at Cholet, Dole, Le Mans, Reims, Angers, 
were not very different from the house at Nancy so far as the 
exploitation of the labour of the inmates was concerned. The 
house at Nancy, having been found out, has been suppressed by 
the French Government, Who knows that it may not come 
over here? Or perhaps the mother house at Angers, finding 
the situation in France not altogether comfortable, may deem 
it convenient for the future to make its extensions by preference 
in this country? There is nothing to prevent either the one 
contingency or the other. 

Then, of other Orders, there are in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland a large number of convents. Of these, too, many are 
penitentiaries, or orphanages, or both; but there are no public 
statistics. How they are managed I do not know; but I do 
not suppose that the houses of the Good Shepherd are prepared 
to admit them to be better managed than they are themselves. 
Some may be new-comers. There has of late been a large 
influx into England from France of Orders which have declined 
or have been refused authorisation in that country ; but there 
is no information officially collected, and further additions must 
be expected. Then there is a considerable, but unknown, 
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number of similar institutions under Anglican sisters, who 
imitate the organisation, and especially the secrecy, of Roman 
Catholic convents ; and there are some penitentiaries which are 
neither Catholic nor Anglican. Lastly, there are, of course, a 
vast number of orphanages and asylums of all kinds and deno- 
minations. Altogether there must be a great many thousands of 
inmates in these and various institutions, and, after the Nancy 
revelations, the question arises whether any of these are admin- 
istered on a system of compulsory detention of inmates or 
exploitation of their labour. 

These institutions shade off into various classes ; but in one 
respect there is a broad line of distinction, viz., between religious 
houses and others. Religious houses (subject to what will 
presently be said about the Factory Acts) are all, from medizval 
tradition, sealed up places. I do not say they are not 
visited : they are visited, but not at all so often, so easily, so 
unreservedly, as are private charitable institutions, or public 
institutions like, for instance, workhouses, In practice religious 
houses are shrouded in secrecy. No one knows anything 
about them. The Home Office does not. Nor does the Local 
Government Board. Nor does Dublin Castle. Nor does 
Somerset House. The census gives no statistics showing the 
total number of religious houses and their locality, or the 
number of nuns, or the number of penitents, or the number 
of inmates. Still less is there any official knowledge of the 
rules or régime with regard either to penitents or inmates, If, 
for instance, we wanted such rules in the case of a House of 
the Good Shepherd, we should, I suppose, have to go for them 
to Angers or probably to Rome. 

Now I am not going to make a general charge against these 
religious institutions. 1am as ignorant of what goes on inside 
them as everybody else is. They may be very well conducted : 
certainly personsof excellent reputationare connected with them. 
But I may be permitted to put an imaginary case. Suppose 
then that the mother house of Angers determined to found a 
daughter house in, say, the Isle of Wight, and proceeded 
accordingly to erect its buildings with high walls and solid 
gates as usual, to import a community of nuns with a Mother 
of Mount Carmel at their head, and to collect from France, 
England, or elsewhere, say, one hundred penitents and another 
hundred orphan children and destitute women as workers. 
Supposing further that this institution was carried on just as 
the house at Nancy was; that the inmates, juvenile or adult, 
had to drop their own names and to receive others instead, and 
that no register with the proper names was kept, making it 
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next to impossible to identify the workers when in the home or 
to trace what became of them when they left. Supposing, still 
further, that, as at Nancy, the inmates, the respectable ones as 
well as the penitents, were not allowed to go outside the premises 
or to communicate except illusorily with their parents or their 
parents with them; that under a rigorously enforced régime 
children and young persons were, to the grievous injury of their 
health, compelled to work the same hours as adults, and all alike 
for a greater number of hours than allowed by the Factory 
Acts ; that so long as their labour was profitable they were by 
cajolery, fraud, and force prevented from leaving ; that the food 
was miserably inadequate ; the working places and sleeping 
places insanitary; the arrangements for personal cleanliness dis- 
gustingly defective, and the honest girls mixed up with penitent 
or impenitent prostitutes. What security, I ask, is there that 
the nuns would not be able to carry on with impunity—that 
their practices would be found out and put a stop to ? 

After the experience of the Nancy case, we can place no trust 
in the Roman Curia. Writs of Habeas Corpus, the civil law of 
the land and the criminal law of the land, of course, apply inside 
religious or charitable institutions just as they do elsewhere. In 
particular I may mention that if Nancy had been in England, 
then on conviction of having ill-treated a worker under sixteen 
years of age so injuriously as she did Marie Le Coanet, the 
Mother of Mount Carmel would have rendered herself liable to 
a fine of £100 and imprisonment for two years with hard 
labour.* But this enactment would be no protection to persons 
above sixteen, who are at present assumed by the law to be able 
to protect themselves from this kind of ill-usage. And ina 
convent like that of the Good Shepherd at Nancy the right of 
taking legal proceedings is not worth much—the workers, 
children and adults alike, are immured persons, and their 
condition, in some cases their very existence, is unknown outside 
the walls. Even when they have escaped, there is, as the 
Nancy proceedings show, much difficulty from the change of 
names, poverty, and other reasons, for these poor persons to 
establish a case even of the grossest abuse. 

Then there are the Factory Acts. Convents which, like that 

* If any person over the age of sixteen years who has the custody, charge, 
or care of any child under the age of sixteen years wilfully assaults, ill-treats, 
neglects, abandons or exposes such child, or causes or procures such child to be 
assaulted, ill-treated, neglected, abandoned or exposed, in a manner likely to 
cause such child unnecessary suffering or injury to its health, including injury 
to or loss of sight, or hearing, or limb, or organ of the body, and any mental 
derangement, that person shali be guilty of a misdemeanour, &c.—57 & 58 Vic. 
c. 41, Ss. I. 
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at Nancy, carry on business for the purposes of trade or gain 
are (unless they are laundries) technically factories or work- 
shops, there being no general exception of religious or charitable 
institutions. They are, therefore, subject to the regulations of 
the Factory Acts, and liable to the visits of the factory inspector, 
who in a case of suspicion has the means of enforcing an 
entrance. As a matter of fact, a certain number have been 
inspected, and, so far, I believe, with not unsatisfactory results. 
But many—perhaps I should not be wrong in saying most—of 
the convent-workshops have escaped visitation. The convent 
authorities—probably from ignorance—have failed to give 
notice of their intention to open a workshop, and the inspector 
having received no notice is not aware that there is a “ work- 
shop” on the premises. He sees no workpeople going in or 
coming out ; no external sign, as in ordinary cases, of work being 
carried on. I need not add he receives no complaint. And 
even if he has some suspicion of the sort, the question may not 
be a simple one whether the business is carried on for trade or 
gain; the institutions shade off from regular factories or work- 
shops to schools or asylums, and the industry may easily appear 
to be only casual or temporary. But in the next place, the 
factory inspector, if he does visit, can only deal with a portion 
(important as that portion may be) of the case. He can take 
notice of over hours, want of sanitation, or of education, and 
so forth, but he would have no jurisdiction even to inquire as 
to the food, the clothing, the sleeping and washing accommoda- 
tion, the system of punishments, or the denial of freedom to 
leave the institution. 

Convent laundries are at present exempt from inspection. It 
may be explained that laundries do not fall within the technical 
definition of workshops and factories, and for many years were 
left outside the Factory Acts. When therefore Parliament 
resolved to deal with them, a special enactment had to be 
passed, but on each of the two occasions, when the opportunity 
occurred, the Irish representatives succeeded in forcing the 
Government to insert an exemption of laundries which are bond 
fide religious or charitable institutions. Recently, I believe, the 
Home Office has issued a circular offering to undertake the 
inspection of such institution-laundries as may be voluntarily 
submitted for the purpose by their authorities, and a good 
number have submitted themselves accordingly, and have been 
inspected, with results for the most part, I dare say, satisfac- 
tory, and not less so in Catholic than in Protestant laundries, 
If this should be the fact, it will not be surprising ; the ques- 
tionably managed institutions will have held back ; and, after all, 
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the factory inspector does not require anything more than what 
any well-disposed employer would provide for his workers volun- 
tarily. The present state of the law as to laundries is of course 
irrational, absurd. Suppose, for instance, two religious or 
charitable institutions, both engaged in the reclamation of 
fallen women, one a factory which makes shirts, the other a 
laundry which washes them; the factory is inspected, the 
laundry is not, because—mark the reasoning—inspection would 
interfere with the discipline of the institution and be offensive 
to its managers. There is really not the slightest reason to 
suppose that the visits of the factory inspector to enforce the 
present law, especially of a lady inspector, would interfere with 
the discipline of a penitentiary, in England any more than it 
does in France, where inspection is the law.* Besides, any 
exemption is a flagrant injustice to the private trader, is what 
in France is condemned as concurrence déloyale. He willingly 
submits to regulation and inspection, because the law is passed 
for the good of the community and affects all alike. But now 
he will be liable to have his trade taken from him by a rival 
over the way, who by virtue of a privileged exemption employs 
his workpeople every day for a longer number of hours than is 
permitted to him or than is recognised by Government as the 
maximum compatible with the health of the workers. He 
is not more satisfied by knowing that this favoured rival is a 
religious institution, and carries on business with closed doors. 

If now, reviewing the matter as a whole, we consider the 
official ignorance with respect to these institutions ; the large 
though unknown number of persons who would be affected by 
abuses ; the fact that abuses if they exist would affect not only 
this or that condition but the whole every-day life of the inmates 
so long as they are inmates, and be permanently injurious to 
them afterwards; the further fact that the inmates from sex and 
indigence belong to the most defenceless class of the com- 
munity ; the proof of systematic abuses in the great house at 
Nancy, and the presumable liability to similar abuses in houses 
more or less similarly constituted ; surely a case is made out 
for official inquiry whether further protection is not required by 
way of enactment, or regulation, or inspection. 

* This was the objection put forward by the Irish advocates in Parliament. 
There never was anything in it, and by this time it has probably met with a 
practical refutation in the voluntary acceptances of Government inspection re- 
ceived from penitentiaries, perhaps even from some of the houses of the Good 
Shepherd. We shall see. For the rest, the vouchers of the Irish members 
(quoted in the last issue of this magazine) for the innocence of Catholic peni- 
tentiaries and orphanages were proffered to the House of Commons before the 


delivery of the judgment of the Court of Appeal at Nancy, With them will now 
be read that judgment as a commentary. 
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What should be the -limits of regulation or inspection is a 
question which is a very difficult and complex one, and cannot 
be satisfactorily dealt with until after inquiry, which may be 
expected to show what is required for the various institutions, 
what may be dispensed with, what made the subject of aecom- 
modation. If I here express any views on the matter, it must 
be understood that I offer them only as indications of points to 
be considered. 

On the one hand, I do not suggest the inspection of institu- 
tions containing no inmates but those under vows. This will 
come some day, in order to deliver from compulsory detention 
those who desire to abandon their vows—but for the present it 
need not be considered. Nor need there be inspection of 
schools, like convent schools, where payment in full is made for 
the schooling. The parents may be trusted to look after their 
children, and it is the interest of the institutions to treat them 
well, There is no chance of their being treated as were the 
children in the house of the Good Shepherd at Nancy. Nor 
will inspection be required for asylums for adults (not being 
penitents) who are not in the employ of the asylum authorities. 
There is no temptation to keep such persons as these against 
their will, On the other hand, the regulations of the Factory 
Acts, to be enforced by inspectors, should be actively and 
universally put into operation in all institutions which receiving 
boys or girls or adult women (respectable or otherwise) employ 
them in the business of factories or workshops by way of trade 
or for the purposes of gain (and equally whether the actual 
result is gain or loss); and similar regulations should in like 
manner be applied to institution-laundries. Such regulations are 
necessary, not only because the prospect of gain or aggrandise- 
ment supplies a constant motive of a mercenary character which 
may easily become predominant, but also because to prevent 
overwork nothing short of precise and detailed regulations is 
sufficient. The French law places these institutions under the 
French Factory Acts. Further, for the protection of the 
inmates who in such establishments cannot be considered free 
agents, the inspectors should be furnished with power to 
inquire as to their food, clothing, recreation, sleeping places 
and washing accommodation, precisely as inspectors of re- 
formatories do in the case of boys and girls formally committed 
to custody, and for this purpose should have right of entry into 
every part of the institution without any such reservation as is 
now prescribed by the Factory Acts. Especially must the 
inspector have power to inquire what communication is allowed 
with friends or relatives, and whether any adult inmate is 
detained against her will. Here, no doubt, the action of the 
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inspector may clash with the authority of the managers, but 
only if that authority is being abused in the compulsory detention 
of inmates, not otherwise. 

Between these two classes of institutions—the class which may 
be left out of consideration, and the class for which regulation is 
required—lie various institutions of an intermediate character. 
Such, for instance, are the very numerous orphanages or schools 
where children are received for charity, but not employed for 
trade or gain. These do not stand on the same footing as 
convent or other schools, where full payment is made. Many 
of the children have no parents, and others have parents whose 
only desire is to get rid of them without cost. Being children 
they cannot, of course, leave the institution, and have little or 
no outside protection. At the same time, there is a temptation 
to managers to keep their elder inmates contrary to their interests, 
that the institution may be worked economically or be full or big. 
Megalomania plays a considerable part in these institutions. So, 
too, penitentiaries where no trade work is done nevertheless re- 
quire attention ; the inmates may be said to have no friends, and 
from a sense that they are safer inside than out there is oftena 
desire to retain them against their will. But for all these 
institutions I would not propose regulation ; instead, I would 
suggest some system of registration and inspection, together with 
power to the Secretary of State to discharge any adult person 
appearing to be detained compulsorily, and a provision for a 
coroner’s inquest to be held in the case of every death upon the 
premises. As to registration, the Licensing Act of 1901, in 
dealing with clubs, is an instance of the application of this useful 
expedient to establishments which, all falling within the same 
technical definition, are practically very various in quality, most 
of them being beyond suspicion, so as to make any interference 
with them unjustifiable, whilst others are of a more doubtful 
character and require looking after. Some such system might, I 
think, be adopted in the institutions of which we are speaking ; 
it would include the maintenance of a list of the inmates, with 
their real names and date of admission, which, however, might 
be considered strictly confidential. The French law now requires 
such a list to be kept in institutions of this character. It 
also requires the keeping and rendering of accounts, and 
confers on Government the power in the case of extreme abuse 
to close the institution, which power was exercised in the case of 
the house of the Good Shepherd at Nancy. I doubt, however, 
if such provisions are required in this country, so long as there 
is a proper system of inspection, and on this I would say a few 
words, 
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In the first place, by inspection I do not mean supervision. 
That would be impossible, and if possible would not be tolerated. 
Nor do I mean that every institution should be inspected. The 
value of inspection is not that it should be frequent or general,* 
but that there should be a constant liability to it at any time 
without notice, and that whenever made the inspection should 
be thorough and unsparing and nothing taken for granted. 
A superficial or optimistic inspection is worse than none at all, 
Nor, in my opinion, would it be necessary that the inspectors 
should have power to make requisitions ; not even, for instance, 
to enforce such an elementary rule as that which was so shame- 
fully disregarded at Nancy—the rule that honest girls should 
not be mixed up with prostitutes. It would be enough, I 
believe, that the inspector of a religious or charitable institu- 
tion, if he saw anything decidedly wrong, should record the 
fact in his official report which would be published in the next 
Blue-book laid before Parliament. After that probably the 
inspector would not have to make the same complaint again. 
The inspector, in short, would thus supply, in a duly guarded 
manner, the publicity and criticism, the want of which leaves 
the inmates of these institutions without protection. It would 
be known to whom complaints might be addressed. And the 
very existence of the office of inspector would be a public and 
salutary intimation that the authorities of these institutions, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, are in their relations to inmates 
subordinate and responsible to the State. 

The English moral of the case at Nancy, then, is that we 
should look at home, lest similar oppression of English women 
and children may be in our midst or may arise unbeknown. 
And for this purpose the first step seems to be an official 
inquiry with a view to ascertain in what manner the regulations 
of the Factory Acts may be enlarged and effectively observed 
in such inmate-receiving institutions as are in the nature of 
factories, workshops, or laundries, and some system of registra- 
tion and inspection (short of regulation) may be applied to other 
private institutions, in which persons incapable of self-defence 
are liable to be detained against their will or treated injuriously. 


GODFREY LUSHINGTON, 


** In the United States, under the National Bank Act, the largest facilities are 
allowed for the establishment of banks. There are now 4000 of them, and 
what keeps them mostly straight is their liability to inspection. Any day at 
any bank organised under the Act a Government inspector may appear with 
“ Show me, if you please, your books, your vouchers, and your cash.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHEME OF 
SURRENDER 


A METHOD OF REDUCTION AND APPRECIATION OF 
LICENCES WITHOUT LEGISLATION 


AT a time when the Trade, the Press, and the House of 
Commons are all engaged in considering the question of com- 
pensation for such licences as may be refused renewal on the 
ground that they are not needed for the legitimate wants of the 
neighbourhood, some account of a scheme that has been suc- 
cessfully worked in Birmingham for the last few years, and 
some reflections on the problem, as it strikes the mind of a 
magistrate who has been intimately engaged in all the work of 
a licensing justice for the last ten years, may be not only of 
general interest but possibly of practical use. 

In 1896, I, as chairman of the Licensing Committee of the 
City of Birmingham, had, with the consent and approval of my 
colleagues, several interviews with the Birmingham and Midland 
Counties Wholesale Brewers’ Association with the view of 
showing how it would be possible for them to meet the wishes 
of the magistrates for a reduction in the number of licences 
without calling in the aid of the law or seriously injuring their 
financial position. 

The facts agreed between myself and the brewers were 
these: (1) That there were more licences in existence than 
were needed to supply the legitimate wants of the city ; (2) 
That a large number of these licences belonged to the ante- 
1869 beerhouses, the renewal of which could not be refused 
except on the ground of specific breach of the Jaw ; (3) That 
the renewal of the remainder of the on and off licences could 
be refused, if, in the opinion of the magistrates, they were not 
required ; (4) That the licensing justices were determined that 
there must be some reduction in the number of licensed 
houses. 

In the subsequent discussion stress was laid upon the follow- 
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ing arguments: (1) That the excessive number of licences in 
the city led to excessive competition, and to the disorganisation 
and evil that always attaches itself to a trade in which the com- 
petition is excessive ; and particularly that this competition led 
to breaches of the law, drunkenness, and all those incidents 
which made their trade disreputable ; (2) That if the competi- 
tion were lessened these evils would tend to disappear ; (3) 
That while a reduction in the number of houses would not 
largely diminish the sale of drink, yet it would eliminate the 
drunkenness and crime which were caused by competition to 
sell drink in excess of the legitimate demand, and any profits 
lost by the lessened consumption of drink would be recovered 
by saving the dead charges of rent, rates, taxes, management, 
repairs, till-losses, &c., connected with the houses closed ; (4) 
That the brewers having a monopoly of the sale of drink, it was 
in their interest to supply the drink required through the 
smallest number of houses possible ; (5) That reduction not 
being the bugbear they had supposed, they would be wise if 
they still further minimised its effect on their finances by 
selecting for voluntary surrender the more objectionable of 
their houses, which, as a matter of fact, were also the least 
valuable. 

As the result of several meetings a limited company, com- 
prising the majority of the members of the Birmingham and 
Midland Counties Wholesale Brewers’ Association, was formed 
in 1897 for the special purpose of facilitating surrenders and 
providing compensation out of appreciation. 

The mode of procedure by this company is as follows :— 
They appoint a small committee of their body to meet an equal 
number of magistrates, in agreement with whom an area is 
selected for treatment. ‘This area is then visited, and it is 
determined which houses shall be surrendered (as a rule the 
houses at the corners and in the principal streets are maintained 
and the others closed). This being settled, the company takes 
over the licences of any member required for surrender, at a 
price to be agreed, or, in case of failure to agree, to be ascer- 
tained by arbitration. The method usually adopted is to refer 
the question to a valuer, and to give the owner of the property 
the option of selling at the price fixed by such valuer, or to go 
to arbitration—the price being paid on the surrender of the 
property. 

The company has power also to assess the appreciation of 
the houses of members where values are increased by the sur- 
render of a neighbouring licence or licences. The course 
adopted is to appoint a small committee of members not inter- 
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ested in the neighbouring houses, and to associate with them a 
valuer. 

This committee is supplied with the value of the trade of the 
house to be surrendered, From this they make a reduction of 
from 25 to 30 per cent. for what is known as “ escaped trade” 
—that is to say, trade which could not be traced to the neigh- 
bouring houses. The balance is then capitalised and divided 
between the houses, which, in the opinion of the committee, 
ought properly to be assessed. Every one so assessed is 
afforded an oportunity of representing his case before the com- 
mittee, and the ultimate award of the committee is subject to 
arbitration if the person affected is not satisfied. The balance 
not assessed—that is to say, the value of the “escaped trade ”— 
is paid by all members of the company in proportion to the 
total number of their houses in the City of Birmingham, and in 
ascertaining the total number (1) a fully-licensed house is counted 
as two; (2) a beer-house (or beer and wine) “on” as one and 
a half ; and (3) an off-licence of any kind as one. 

It will be seen that under this scheme (the actual working 
details of which have been entirely devised and carried out by 
the brewers themselves) no falling-off in sales, that is to say, no 
diminished consumption of drink by the public, is anticipated 
in consequence of closing houses that are not required. The 
“escaped trade,” which was estimated at 25 per cent., is, 
according to this view, not lost trade, but trade that drifts away 
to houses outside the area, and is due to the smallness of the 
areas dealt with at one time. If it were possible to deal with 
the whole city at once, then there would be no “escaped 
trade,” and the cost of purchasing the houses surrendered 
would be provided by the appreciation of the houses that 
remained, and the transaction would balance itself. To put 
this proposition into figures, the 2170 licences now existing in 
the City of Birmingham, and giving one licence to every 243 of 
total inhabitants, might be valued at £2,170,000; if half of these 
were surrendered the 1085 remaining would give one licence 
to every 486 of total inhabitants, and would still be valued at 
£2,170,000, because the appreciation on the houses that 
remained would equal the value of the houses surrendered. 

I have, for the sake of example, put {1000 as the average 
value of each licence, but the result would be the same 
whatever value were put on the licence, because, evidently, the 
freeholds of the surrendered houses remain, and are as valuable 
whether used for a bank or a beer-house, whilst the value of 
the licence is not dependent on the number of the houses, but 
on the amount of excisable liquor consumed, and the net profit 
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derivable from such sale. Therefore, the fewer the number of 
houses the greater the net profit, since the expenses are in 
inverse proportion to the number. 

I wish to make this quite clear, because appreciation is the 
essence of this scheme, which would have failed if appreciation 
did not exist. That it does exist is admitted by the brewers, 
and is proved by the success of the scheme. 

As an example of the work of this scheme I will describe 
what was done in 1go1. Three areas, containing tIo1 
licensed houses, were placed at the absolute disposal of a 
committee, consisting of three magistrates and three brewers. 
I was chairman of this committee, with a casting vote. Both 
the magistrates and the brewers visited every licensed house on 
the areas, and the surrender of 52 licences vut of ror was 
eventually agreed upon. Every resolution recording the results 
of this committee’s work was proposed by a magistrate, 
seconded by a. brewer, and carried unanimously. 

On another area previously dealt with under the surrender 
scheme, out of 14 licensed houses g were surrendered, and 
only 5 were kept. 

For the year 1903 the company formed to facilitate sur- 
renders by equalising the gains and losses has made the 
following written offer to the city justices : 


The brewers will surrender before February 1904 fifty licences selected from 
the whole city, and satisfactory to the joint committee, provided that, if the 
brewers cannot have obtained fifty such licences by the rst of August, or such 
other time as the joint committee may agree, at a total cost to them not 
exceeding £50,000, they shall not be called upon to make any surrender at all, 
but will leave it to the justices to consider the excess of licences over the whole 
city, and to refuse such renewals as they in their judgment may think to be 
unnecessary. 


The object of the proviso in this offer was that the company 
making it should not be taken advantage of by owners outside 
the association demanding too high a price for their superfluous 
licences. The average selling-price of such licences as the 
joint committee would accept is probably over {1000 apiece 
to-day in Birmingham, but it was felt that houses chosen for 
surrender should not have their highest value put upon them, 
but that the owners should meet the surrender company half- 
way in the matter of price. 

The further proviso that the justices should know by August 
whether the surrenders were to be effectual was intended, in 
the event of failure, to give them time to survey the city before 
the next Annual Licensing Sessions, when they would refuse 
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the renewal of all the full and beer off-licences that under the 
circumstances were, in their opinion, unnecessary. 

There was, however, very little doubt in the minds of those 
best qualified to form an opinion that fifty suitable licences 
would be surrendered. 

It will be noticed that in the event of the brewers failing to 
obtain the surrenders by a voluntary scheme, they agree in 
writing that there is an excess of licences in the city, and that 
they leave it to the justices “to refuse such renewals as they in 
their judgment may think to be necessary.” 

What justification is there under such circumstances for 
Parliament to interfere ? 

Parliament has already, in the words of Lord Justice Mathew, 
“ committed to the magistrates the duty to arbitrate impartially 
between the holder of a licence and the public.” 

In Birmingham, at all events, for five years past we have, 
without the assistance of Parliament, arbitrated so impartially 
that both the public and the brewers have agreed not only on 
the need for action, but the form it should take. 

It must not be supposed that this scheme, if carried out, 
would cost the company £50,000. Fifty thousand pounds is 
the price to be paid for fifty houses, but as already pointed out 
each house closed increases the value of the remaining houses 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and that increased value is 
paid over as a contribution to the £50,000. It is only the 
difference, if any, between the amount paid for surrenders and 
the amount assessed as appreciation that is lost to the trade 
and has to be provided by a voluntary tax. 

The scheme came into action in 1898, and since then, including 
the offer for 1903, above 200 houses have been surrendered 
under its provisions, being at the rate of forty licences per 
annum out of a total of 2296, or in the proportion of less 
than 2 per cent. per annum. Here I pause to call attention 
to the fact that Sir Ralph Littler, in his pamphlet entitled 
‘‘Compensation in Licensing,” refers to Birmingham as a city 
“where more wholesale slaughter of licences has gone on than 
anywhere else.” When less than 2 per cent. in a city with 
one licence to every 222 total inhabitants is described as 
“more wholesale slaughter than anywhere else,” the reader 
can judge with how tender a hand the magistrates all over the 
country have really grasped this great evil, and how absolutely 
without justification is the cry that the drink interests have 
raised of “ wholesale refusal of licences.” 

If it be asked what effect the surrenders had on the condition 
of the city, it must be said that they are too recent and too 
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few in proportion to the total number of licences to show at 
present the effect that may ultimately be expected on the return 
for the whole city of drunk and disorderly persons proceeded 
against. It takes on the average one year to carry an agreed-on 
surrender into effect, and the result of that surrender could only 
appear in the statistics of the following year. 

Thus the latest returns for the year ending 1902 are only 
affected by the small number of houses that were actually 
closed up to December 1901. Between the year ending 1898, 
when the scheme came into action, and December 1901, the 
justices withheld 79 licences, but 21 new wine licences were 
obtained during that period against the wishes of the justices, 
their discretion being in those days overruled by Parliament, so 
that the total effective reduction for the whole city amounted 
to only 58. Nevertheless, the convictions per 1000 of total 
inhabitants fell from 7 in 1898 to 4.9 in 1902. It is not 
claimed that the whole even of this small improvement was due 
to the one cause ; the moral effect of the justices’ action, both 
on the public and on the publican, contributed, and there may 
have been other agencies at work more difficult to identify. It 
may, however, be here stated with absolute certainty, that the 
smaller number of apprehensions was not due to any weakening 
on the part of the police. On the contrary, in Birmingham 
their vigilance in the suppression of drunkenness becomes 
stricter each year. 

As a further proof of the good effect of closing superfluous 
licences the following is perhaps more direct. Four small 
areas containing originally 115 licensed houses, and on which 
only 54 now remain, were specially observed by the police, 
and the arrests for drunk and disorderly conduct compared for 
three months with the corresponding arrests for the previous 
three months. This comparison showed an improvement of 
37 per cent., while the improvement for the whole city during 
the same period showed only 124 per cent. The. three super- 
intendents in charge of these districts also reported that there 
was a great improvement in the conduct of the licensed houses 
remaining, and in the general good order of the districts. 

Finally, the Chief Constable is of opinion that the closing of 
unnecessary houses is of great assistance to the police, and does 
reduce the temptations to excessive drinking, 

It is useless to compare, haphazard, cities or districts having 
a large number of licences with cities or districts having a 
small number, and to expect to find a corresponding variation 
in the number of persons proceeded against for drunk and 
disorderly conduct. There is a distinct difference, for instance, 
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between the drinking habits of the population of large towns 
and mining districts and those of the population of agricul- 
tural districts, and owing probably to this there is a difference 
between the country lying north and west of a line drawn from 
Hull to Bristol and the country lying to the south and east 
of it. I have taken out, however, the statistics for drunken- 
ness and population per licence of the following nine large 
cities, viz., Birmingham, Bristol, Bradford, Hull, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Nottingham, and Sheffield.* These statistics 
show that in the aggregate the returns for drunkenness in the 
nine large cities remain practically the same as in the previous 
year, the figures being : Aggregate actual population in rgo1, 
3,683,067, total convicted 21,391, or 5.808 in the rooo, 
Aggregate estimated population in 1902, 3,747,706, total con- 
victed 22,292, Or 5.995 in the 1000. 

The average total number of inhabitants to one licence was 
250 in 1go1, and is 254 in 1902. The reduction is thus too 
small for us to expect it to show any result. It is worth re- 
marking, however, that Manchester, that heads the list of 
insobriety with 12.6 convictions per 1000, comparing with an 
average of 5.995, heads the list also in the number of its 
licences, having one to every 187 of total inhabitants against 
the average of one to every 254, and I think we may fairly 
inquire whether there is not cause and effect in this. 

The fact that the 250 of total inhabitants to each licence in 
1901 only increased to 254 in 1902 (an increase that is 
accounted for by the aggregate increase of population) is 
another proof that there is unfortunately no justification for the 
cry of “ wholesale refusals of licences.” The truth is that up to 
now the drink trade continues to increase, and so do the drink 
licences, and so also do the suicides and the lunatics and the 
pauperism and the slums, all of which are directly connected 
with drink, It will only be when reduction has been “ whole- 
sale” that we shall see any improvement in these consequences 
of excessive drinking. 

It will be observed from the foregoing remarks that I do not 
agree that a reduction in the number of houses causes no re- 
duction in the amount of drunkenness or of drink sold. The 
real objection to the excessive number of licensed houses is the 
competition it causes amongst licence-holders, and this, in my 
opinion, is bound to lead to excessive drinking, which again 
yields to a reduction in the excessive competition. 

So long as the publican finds that the legitimate demand 


* The complete statistics may be found in my pamphlet Licensing in the City 
of Birmingham, published by Cornish Bros., Ltd., Birmingham. 
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will not give him a living there is a danger that he will en- 
deavour to increase his custom by some artificial means, say, for 
instance, by giving the long pull. This takes custom from his 
neighbour, who retaliates by giving the long pull in his turn, 
or by encouraging betting, or by offering some extraneous 
attraction, and thus in a remarkably short time an artificial de- 
mand and an area of drunkenness is created. The drink trade 
is in principle a monopoly, but the monopoly has in practice 
been destroyed by the creation of an enormous number of 
beer-houses without the sanction of the magistrates. It is the 
real object of reduction to restore the monopoly and so stop 
the competition. 

To what extent relieving the pressure of the competition re- 
duces the total amount of drink sold I can only guess. Some 
brewers say it makes no difference; personally, from inquiries 
I have made in cleared areas, I think it means a reduction of 
at least 10 per cent., and that 10 per cent. represents the 
amount to which drunkenness is chiefly attributable. If the 
brewers are right, clearly they have no claim for compensation ; 
they only need a scheme to adjust the gains and losses by 
making licensees who remain pay for the licensees who go out. 
But if lam right that there is a total loss to the trade of 10 per 
cent. of their sales, then that loss, if it is not balanced by a re- 
duction in the dead expenses is, under my scheme, made good 
by a levy on all the licences that remain. At the same time, 
inasmuch as the loss, if any, is only due to the public drinking 
less, it is difficult to see how the brewers can claim any com- 
pensation, except amongst themselves, since it cannot be said 
that in granting them once upon a time the valuable privilege 
of a licence, the magistrates also guaranteed them that the 
British public should never drink less than they had drunk at 
any given time. 

Such, as I have described it, is the Birmingham Surrender 
Scheme ; in practice it has been entirely worked out and 
managed by the brewers, the magistrates confining themselves 
to assisting in selecting the areas for treatment and the 
licences to be surrendered, but taking no part in buying 
licences or in distributing appreciation. Surely, with such a 
scheme in existence and proved by the experience of five years 
to be practicable and successful, there is no need for Parliament 
to interfere. What can Parliament do that the scheme fails to 
do? The interposition of the justices now that the scheme has 
been started is not necessary. The justices may use their 
discretion in refusing renewal of licences, and licensees in their 
discretion may join a voluntary association; and it is not even 
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necessary that all the licensees in any city or area should join 
it. Supposing the justices, in the exercise of their discretion, 
refused on any area the renewal of such licences over which 
they had control, as they considered to be then in excess of the 
legitimate needs of the neighbourhood those who had joined 
a scheme of mutual compensation, based on the payment of 
appreciation by the remaining licensees, would lose nothing ; 
those who had preferred to take their risks would have no right 
to complain, if the risk (which involved the appreciation of their 
licence if it remained, or the loss if it were refused renewal) 
resulted in a loss instead of a gain. 

Magistrates, at all events, should not implicate themselves in 
the thorny question of compensation by either petitioning 
Parliament or signing memorials, the approval of which might 
hamper their, at present, free “ discretion ”” when dealing with 
individual cases before the Licensing Bench. It is the duty of 
magistrates to make the sobriety, the morality, and the needs of 
the people their first and only consideration. The risks of the 
Trade are the consequences of, and the natural price to be paid 
for, the privilege of a monopoly. Legislation, such as is at 
present contemplated, is meant to minimise the risk, but only 
by minimising the reductions. 

There can be no question but that when the licence is 
originally granted, any risk there may be that it will not be 
renewed in a future year is willingly accepted for the sake of 
the valuable privilege that is connected with it so long as it 
lasts. Only last month when my colleagues and myself were 
acting as a licensing committee, we were asked to grant a new 
licence, and I put this question to the applicant’s counsel : 
Supposing we, who were only five in number, resolved by a 
vote of three to two to grant his client that licence, and 
supposing that, when next year he applied for a renewal before 
the whole bench of licensing juctices, who might, and some- 
times did, number twenty justices ; if those twenty justices, by 
reason of their greater knowledge, or by reason of circum- 
stances arising since our grant, refused to renew the licence, 
would he say that such refusal was unjust, or immoral, or 
tantamount to confiscation, or, in fact, would he call it by any 
of the names that it is usual for brewers’ advocates to apply to 
such refusals? After some beating about the bush, counsel 
declared that the licensing justices would be acting within their 
rights and duties, and that he would be glad to accept the 
grant of the licence accompanied by those conditions. 

Now what was said about that particular licence applies to 
every similar licence that has ever been granted, because my 
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question only embodied the usual condition of a grant, it did 
not make or vary the law, and as every Englishman is supposed 
to know the law, every licensee must be supposed to know the 
law under which he holds his licence. 

Once more referring to the needlessness of a scheme of Par- 
liamentary compensation. The drink interests, it appears to 
me, are in thisdilemma. If those who speak for the Trade say 
that reduction does no good because statistics prove that it 
neither lessens drunkenness nor the consumption of drink, as 
many of them do say, then there is no need for compensation, 
but only for the Birmingham scheme of appreciation. If, on 
the other hand, they admit that reduction lessens drunkenness 
and the amount of drink consumed, then they also admit the 
need for reduction, but do not prove their claim for compen- 
sation, because their loss is due to a lessened consumption of 
drink, not to the refusal of a licence ; and again I say that no one 
can claim that in granting a publican a licence the magistrates 
are promising him that the British public shall never drink 
less, 

Again, it is often said (by Mr. Balfour among others) that the 
magistrates or their predecessors have in past times granted the 
licences which they now declare to be too numerous for the 
needs of the people. But this is not true. The excess of 
licences is chiefly, if not entirely, due to the “beer-on” and 
grocers’ licences, both of which were created by the licensees 
themselves outside the control of the magistrates, and in many 
cases against their wishes. In Birmingham, for instance, half 
the licences have been so created, and I doubt, were the licences 
in this city 1000 instead of—as they are to-day—z2170, if there 
would be any superfluity in the city at this moment, or any calls 
for reduction, and therefore any need for a surrender scheme. 
It is the licensees who by their own action have created the 
excess, and it is for them by their own action to equalise the 
sacrifice (if any) which is imposed by reducing it. 

It is now admitted that any compensation must come out of 
the pockets of the Trade (not even Mr. Balfour, I imagine, will 
venture to impose it on the general public), and this being so, 
the needlessness of Parliamentary sanction to enable licensees 
to do that, which the experience of Birmingham and other 
places proves that they can do for themselves, isso evident that 
one must look elsewhere for an explanation of the brewers’ cry 
for a Parliamentary scheme. 

I think the explanation is this. It is not compensation that 
is really in their mind, but a proposal, which, under the disguise 
of compensation, should actually limit and fetter the existing 
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discretion of the magistrates, and take from them the duty and 
power they now have to refuse the renewal of every licence 
(with the exception of the ante-1869 beer-on and certain of 
the grocers’ wine and spirit licences), either not required for the 
legitimate wants of the people, or absolutely injurious to the 
public interests. That the effect of any Tory legislation intro- 
duced under the disguise of compensation will be to prevent 
magistrates from determining whether, in the public interest, a 
lucrative privilege should or should not be continued, will be 
evident when the proposals are examined. 

There are two Bills before Parliament now: Sir William 
Hart Dyke’s and Mr. Butcher’s. Sir William Hart Dyke’s is, 
if I may be allowed to say so, more honest than Mr. Butcher's. 
It proposes without disguise to do that which Mr. Butcher’s 
Bill would effect by a side-wind, that is to say, it proposes to 
suspend the present power of the licensing justices (a power 
which has existed ever since the licences were granted) to refuse 
the renewal of licences where not required for the legitimate 
wants of the neighbourhood until some system of compensation 
has been agreed to by Parliament. That is to say, until the 
Greek Kalends. 

The Bill introduced by Mr. Butcher, on the other hand, 
disguises the same intention under proposals to raise a com- 
pensation fund by (1) a maximum tax of one-third per cent. 
per annum on the declared value of the freehold and licence ; 
(2) any contribution which Parliament likes to authorise out of 
the direct taxation of intoxicating liquors ; (3) a contribution 
from any new licences in future to be granted in the form of a 
competitive bid for the privilege. 

I do not think that the second method need be seriously 
considered; firstly, because the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has far too many calls on the national purse to be 
able or willing to give up to the brewers’ use a tax which, next to 
the income tax, has always been the surest resource of his pre- 
decessors ; and, secondly, because compensation provided by a 
tax raised by any source outside the licensees themselves must 
be, to the extent of the outside provision, a free gift to the 
remaining houses. 

The men whose licences are refused renewal will receive 
their full value, and the men whose licences remain will 
have a free present of the trade, which their competitors or 
they themselves used to do, whilst the drinking public, who 
cannot be said to gain anything, will be made to pay for this 
free gift to other people by means of a taxonits beer. To take 
the example of 100 licences owned by one company—and there 
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are plenty of brewers in Birmingham who own 100 licences and 
more—say these are valued in their inflated capital accounts 
to-day at £300,000. If half were closed each company would 
receive £150,000, while their remaining licences, producing 
within 10 per cent. of the same sales at a reduced cost for 
management, would still be as well worth £300,000 as the full 
number was before. The £150,000 of so-called compensation, 
so far as it was raised by a tax on excisable liquors, would 
be a free gift raised by a tax, not on themselves but on their 
customers. 

I therefore dismiss this proposal as outside practical politics. 
The third proposal I also dismiss, because magistrates all over 
the country are now so awake to the evils of an excessive number 
of licences, that the granting of new licences either has practi- 
cally ceased or in the near future will cease. 

During the last five years only five new licences have been 
granted in Birmingham, and these were “ off” licences. The 
contribution of the five would not have sufficed to provide com- 
pensation enough to close even one old licence. There remains 
then only the first method to consider, and I will test this by 
applying it to Birmingham. 

It is laid down that no more licences shall be refused renewal 
than the funds resulting from the tax will provide compensation 
for. Now, let us see how that works out. In Birmingham 
the fifty licences proposed to be surrendered this year under 
the voluntary scheme represent only 2} per cent. of the total 
licences existing in the city. These are estimated to be obtained 
at the price of £50,000. If a vested interest were recog- 
nised by law, the value of these Jicences would certainly go up 
to £100,000, and applying the proportion of fifty licences 
to the whole number in Birmingham, the value would work 
out to £4,340,000, but the proposed maximum tax of one- 
third per cent. of the declared value would only produce 
£14,470, or one-seventh of £100,000; therefore only one- 
seventh of the number of licences, or seven instead of fifty, 
could be called for under such ascheme each year. That is to 
say, the 2170 existing licences in Birmingham could only be 
reduced by seven each year, and in the same proportion for the 
whole country. The proposition is ridiculous. 

The report of the Royal Commission recommended, I think, 
that the licences should not exceed one in seven hundred and 
fifty of the total population. At the present rate of fifty a year 
that proportion would only be reached in Birmingham in about 
twenty-seven years ; but, at the rate which the proposed com- 
pensation would allow, it would only be reached in 185 years. 
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It could be shown in a similar way that no proposition to 
limit the existing powers of the justices to refuse renewal of 
such licences as in their opinion are now unnecessary could 
be satisfactory, and granted that the magisterial powers are not 
to be limited, no more equitable method for assessing the gains 
and losses consequent on reduction could be devised than the 
one in practice in Birmingham; but if the Birmingham scheme 
based on appreciation must be followed, why go to Parliament 
to sanction it? 

The reason in the mind of the Trade is obvious. Voluntary 
action does not alter their existing rights or status, but Parlia- 
mentary action would give them a vested interest where none 
now exists. Take the case of Birmingham for instance, where 
the 2170 licences may now appear in their capital accounts as 
representing £4,340,000. Any adjustment of value to numbers 
resulting from the voluntary action of the owners, can make no 
difference to the legal status of the remaining licensees, but if 
the remaining licensees are compelled by law to pay the retired 
licensees the value of their licences, then the remaining licensees 
will claim that they have a vested interest established by law. 
So if we start to-morrow with 2170 licensees, who value their 
goodwill at £4,340,000, next year we shall have perhaps 1000 
licensees whose goodwill will have been valued dy Jaw at 
£4,340,000: later on we may have 500 licensees whose good- 
will will still be recognised by law as £4,340,000, till at last 
we may have one licensed house, the value of which will be 
legally established at £4,340,000, and when that is closed who 
is to provide the compensation but the ratepayers? This 
example may seem extravagant to some, but the inevitable logic 
of any recognition by law of a vested interest in licences leads 
to the payment ultimately of the whole bill by either the rates 
or the taxes. 

I think I have said enough to show: (1) That reduction 
proportionately increases the value of the remaining licences, 
and that compensation paid from any other source than the 
pockets of the brewers themselves is pro tanto a free gift to the 
remaining licence-holders ; (2) That the Birmingham scheme, 
which has been in existence for the last five years, satisfies the 
present need for an adjustment of the incidence of reduction, 
and that no new Parliamentary powers are required to enable 
licensees to take advantage of the scheme if they so desire ; 
(3) That fresh legislation at the present time is not only 
unnecessary, but that it will be actually injurious, possibly by 
restricting the present free discretion of the justices, certainly 
by creating a vested interest where none now exists ; (4) That 
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the taxpayer will ultimately be called on to liquidate this 
vested interest, though its first incidence may be on the licence- 
holder. 

Finally, I urge that the subject bristles with difficulties that 
are not yet fully understood by the public, and that consequently 
it is not ripe for Parliamentary treatment. It is not yet even 
agreed by all that reduction is the direction in which licensing 
reform should move. Everything, therefore, points to the 
desirability of allowing time for experiments to work out, and 
of leaving to the justices the continued exercise of their full 
discretion, so that in each locality action should be taken in 
accordance with local feeling and local conditions, till at last 
some definite results are arrived at and some definite direction 
admitted to be the direction of reform. 

Nevertheless, the present Parliament being largely controlled 
by the drink interests, and the Prime Minister being their 
humble servant, it is possible the cause of temperance will 
suffer in their hands, and that magisterial powers will be 
curtailed for a time. If this should happen, temperance men 
of all parties should accept the challenge and rearrange their 
political position. This House of Commons cannot last much 
longer, and already there are signs of a reaction. If the 
Liberals, who have plenty of able Parliamentarians but no 
leader with sufficient imagination to dictate a policy, could 
only agree on this man, and could accept the settlement in 
South Africa resulting from the war, and could realise that no 
party that is a slave to the Irish vote can hope to rule in the 
House of Commons, and could add to these two conditions 
sufficient self-control to cease their useless attacks on the 
character and conduct of the present Colonial Secretary, they 
might come into power at almost any moment. Then witha 
Liberal Government in power, any retrograde legislation now 
introduced at the behests of the drink interests might be 
reconsidered and the status-guo-ante-Balfour restored. 
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LEAVES FROM MY TRAVELLING 
DIARY * 


UNDERGROUND PARIS. 


PaRIs at the moment of the Exhibition is more than ever the 
goal of all the world’s travellers ; foreigners stream in their 
thousands from the four quarters of the earth into this capital 
of luxury, pleasure, and elegance. They fill all cafés and 
theatres and other pleasure resorts ; they jostle each other in 
their overflow on the Boulevards ; they—aye, God only knows 
what they all do, or perhaps more correctly speaking, don’t do. 
Do they find a single moment for reflection or pause, I wonder ! 
I am sure I cannot say. Should any of them find time for such 
reflection, surely these thoughts must force themselves upon 
them. What unremitting and never-ending care and fore- 
thought must have been expended to provide these three 
million people on pleasure bent, and mostly accustomed to all 
the luxuries of civilisation, with life’s chief necessities—food, 
light, fuel and water! And yet all this is provided in such a 
quiet manner and with so little fuss that nobody even gives 
thanks for it. May on this page of my reminiscences be traced 
words of the highest praise and admiration of the men to whom, 
next after the Emperor Napoleon himself, all honour for this is 
due—Haussman, Michel Chevalier, Belgrand. 

To mention one particular part of /’alimentation, 1 would 
like to say some words upon the supply of this gigantic city 
with water for drinking, washing, cooking, and cleansing, which 
I studied one day with the greatest interest at Belleville. 

Paris, as is generally known, is surrounded by a circle of 
hills and ridges, jutting out from a high plateau, which par- 
ticularly to the south and south-west are sharply delineated and 
at the south-east rise to a considerable height. Here wells and 
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rivulets with excellent drinking water are found. Two branch 
streams flow into the Marne, which in turn debouches into the 
Seine, viz., the little river of Denise and Vannes, and from the 
former drinking water is conducted to all the higher parts of the 
town, and from the latter to all the low-lying ones. The drinking 
water is conveyed through aqueducts nearly a hundred miles 
long, all laid underground. On the other hand, water for washing 
and cleansing, z.e., pour le service public, is drawn from the less pure 
river Marne. But the neatest part of all this arrangement is 
that the water for all purposes is pumped up to the heights of 
Belleville and stored in enormous covered reservoirs, that for 
drinking above, and the other in a system of vaults below, 
created by the excavation of the ground between the deep and 
enormous pillars which support the reservoirs above. Upon all 
earth has been piled, a metre in depth, and a park laid out 
over the basins, which hold about a million cubic metres of 
pure drinking water in reserve, besides the daily inflow. Thus 
time is allowed for water which may be made murky at the 
sources by heavy rains and storms to settle and become clear. 
The upper storey or basin is constructed of bricks only two in 
depth, with concrete for the earth and surface, hardly eight 
centimetres in all. Yet experience has proved the construction 
to be perfectly safe. 

Another day I paid an equally interesting visit to the so-called 
Egouts collecteurs, the underground Paris proper, for here are 
streets, markets, and dwellings all numbered and complete ; in 
fact, a Paris underground corresponding exactly to that above. 
The ever-increasing traffic above and the constant flushing of 
the streets dissolves the porous macadam and creates immense 
masses of slush and débris. Formerly this refuse was loaded 
on carts and carried away, though a small quantity was emptied 
into the few and narrow gullies. Since then, owing to the 
enormous increase in the road sweepings, it has been found 
more economical to spend sixty million francs on the new 
underground works, designed and put into working order by 
the M. Belgrand referred to. As is generally known, the river 
Seine does not run through Paris in a straight line, but in 
curves, and advantage has been taken of this to construct, by 
the shortest possible corda, great central canals into which the 
branch canals flow, which again receive their masses of slush 
and sand from the streets and houses. There is thus no street 
traffic with slush, &c., in carts, yet strange to say there is down 
below here hardly any smell. The work is carried on by small 
trolleys, the galleries being well lighted, whilst on the bigger 
canals traffic is carried on in barges by the stream through 
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lock-gates. Particularly ingenious is the way in which the 
street sand, carried down with the flush water, is got rid of. A 
trap is fixed in front of the barge or trolley, having two slides, 
whereby a concentrated eddy is created which acts on the sand, 
however deep the bank. This thus moves steadily but surely 
towards the mouth, and the barge follows of itself. The Seine 
in return is dredged constantly and the sand removed. I saw 
banks of sand 100 metres in length and up to three metres in 
depth hard as a roadway nearly to the surface, yet they 
disappear. 

After heavy showers of rain, which are plentiful in Paris, the 
canals overflow. On the other hand, the supervision is severe, 
and the signalling system with whistle and horn fairly complete ; 
still accidents do occur now and again through the bravado of 
themen. Quite imaginary, however, are all Victor Hugo’s de- 
scriptions of the appalling abysses and the like down here. I 
just happened to notice the notorious Jean Valjean’s canal, built in 
1730, one of the oldest, and asked personally all the men I 
could come across whether there was any truth about the 
awful purposely-designed “ cracks” mentioned in Les Misérables. 
They laughed in my face in reply, and to show the absurdity 
walked till out of sight knee-deep just along this very canal 
which is said to be so terrible. The outflow of the system is 
just below Asniéres, west of Paris, so that the city is no way 
troubled with bad smells. But the residents at Asniéres ! 

As a concluding description of underground Paris must serve 
my very interesting visit to the Catacombs, of which I had 
heard so much, but about which generally a false idea prevails. 
For they do not resemble those of Rome and Malta at all, but 
are originally only a kind of fundamental walls to des carriéres 
of sandstone of Paris in the parts excavated for building 
material or forming supporting pillars or vaults. Moreover, 
about eighty or one hundred years have elapsed since the work 
took place of conveying hither the bones from the old, disused 
cemeteries, and the bones from the market squares where the 
guillotine had done its bloody work. Some five million human 
skulls and bones are arrayed here in grim symmetrical figures, 
on which the tiny lanterns of the wanderer throw a flickering 
and ghastly light. Inscriptions in every language of the world 
abound on the walls of this labyrinth, these and black lines in the 
roof being the only guidance in this ghastly underground realm. 
But should the lamps go out? That idea I do not care to dwell 
on; nor do I wish to frighten any one, and our lamps burnt 
beautifully. I caused some appropriate inscriptions to be made 
in Swedish, anc the famous words of Lamartine, which, when 
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rising from out of the vision of gloom before my eyes, made a 
deep impression upon me : 
Ils furent ce que nous sommes, 
Poussiére, jouet du vent, 
Fragiles commes des hommes, 
Faibles comme le néant ! 


But no death without Life ! 


ACROSS THE ALPS 


The remarkable Congress of Princes at Frankfurt (1863) 
had just met for the last time and had its final Adstzimmung on 
September 1, the first day of the autumnal month. The 
previous hot weather had cooled a bit, and it was indeed, too, 
a kind of “ fall” in the world of politics. Die hohen Herrschaften 
were hurrying from the dreary town, all and sundry, in 
different directions, in order to forget in the beautiful parks of 
their shooting-estates the political troubles and the questions 
still left unanswered, but which the future had traced in dark 
characters on the aurora of the coming morn. Like them, I 
too, longed to get away to some beautiful and peaceful Alpine 
retreat, where Nature’s grandeur embraces the wanderer and 
chases away the recollection of human strife and human 
pettiness. Although of course an impartial spectator of the 
grand political drama, which might have been fraught with 
such consequences, I was heartily tired of listening to the 
everlasting Promemorior, Presidial-Rechte, and Deligirten 
Versammlung, and as I had neither a_ shooting-estate to 
lounge in, nor any votum nor any “inprotocalled motion” to 
cudgel my brains with, I decided to visit the parts of 
Switzerland still unknown to me, and mayhap extend the trip 
down to the Lakes of Lombardy, a jaunt to which the time of 
the year seemed particularly favourable. 

Thus, the following day, I left Frankfurt, and on the next 
arrived at Lucerne, where I took up my quarters at the 
charming “Schweitzerhof,” on the banks of the Vierwaldstattersee. 
But alas! for four-and-twenty hours it poured in torrents, and 
of the grand Alpine panorama not a glimpse was obtainable. 
I had, therefore, with my travelling companions, to accept the 
inevitable with resignation and to wait or perhaps return, when 
a sudden change of weather, such as is experienced only in 
Switzerland, swept the dripping veil from the crystal lake and 
exposed a part of the opposite shore. And as the steamer we 
had chartered was lying puffing at the pier head, we decided at 
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the eleventh hour to continue the journey south across the St. 
Gothard. The voyage over the world-famed lake to Flielen 
was truly glorious, Rigi, Pilatus and the Tédi Alps, unfolding 
.in turn their magnificent canvas. At the last-named Alp, 
which extends in lofty branches nearly right down to the lake, 
two lengthy ridges attract particular attention. They are 
called the “Noses,” and are said to have once been so long 
that they were joined. Past Beckenried, remarkably situated 
below the Seelisberg, we entered the narrower part of the lake 
surrounded by the cantons of Schwiiz and Uri, and presently 
we anchored at the town of Brunnen. Close to the quay stands 
an inn, on the whitewashed front wall of which are painted 
two a/ fresco giants with the inscription “‘Switer besiegt Swen und 
griindet Schwytz.”* Who was this “Swen,” I wonder? On 
another wall are three a/ fresco figures from more recent time. 
They depict the three Ezdgenossen, who, after the battle of 
Morgarten, founded the Ezdsbund. 

Our steamer speeds on whilst the evening becomes more and 
more lovely, and the lake lies mirror-like, dreamingly at the 
foot of the snow-crested giants of the Berner Oberland yonder. 
On the rising shore looms the shadowy Rutli, where Wilhelm 
Tell, Arnold Melchtal, Werner Stauffach and Walter First held 
their famous historical meeting with their sworn confederates 
on the night of November 8, 1307. A spring arose in this spot 
according to tradition. A little further on, and we glide close 
below the lofty Axenberg, where, on the so-called “ Tell’s 
platte,” is raised one of the many “ Tell Chapels” by the grate- 
ful Swiss people. Even Tell’s classic “ Minne” singer has 
obtained his reward, as on the opposite shore a stone pyramid, 
eighty feet in height, has been raised with the inscription : 
“ Dem Sanger Tell’s, Friedrich Schiller, Die Ur Cantone, 1859.” 
On the southern shore of the Vierwaldstattersee a daring piece 
of road engineering has been carried out, viz., a military road 
connecting the cantons of Schwiiz and Uri, rich in blasted 
galleries and tunnels. Arrived at Flielen, lying so friendly at 
the foot of the mountains, we went ashore and put up at the 
Hotel de la Croix blanche, where we spent the night, having 
ordered horses for six o’clock next morning. 

The journey across the St. Gothard is so remarkable that, in 
truth, I hesitate to attempt the description from fear, on one 
side, of it being thought over-coloured, and on the other I feel 
as if 1 could hardly do justice to its impressiveness and colossal 
grandeur. There are some scenes of Nature which are best 


* It should be remembered that “ Swen” or “ Svein,” he of “ the longbeard,” 
was one of the most famous of Northern Vikings.—C.S. 
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enjoyed in silent contemplation, the sublime character of which 
arrests even the exclamation of the admiring beholder or creates 
indeed a secret awe, and which therefore may be delineated 
with difficulty. Such a one is the Pass of St. Gothard. Nature 
reveals herself here in a giant form, and seems almost with 
offended gravity to scowl down upon the puny dwarf who dares 
to knock at its stony bosom or measure its height or depth. 
And the giant holds thousands of colossal boulders in his vigo- 
rous hands, or rests them on his shoulders covered by his 
snowy mantle. Only a slight movement and lo! the avalanche 
shoots with terrible swiftness down to the shadowy abyss which 
yawns beneath the feet of the terrified traveller. The Fliel 
rises to a height of 1345 feet above the sea—a very fair height 
—yet we shall climb many times higher. But not all at once. 
To the village of Altdorf the road is fairly level. It was here 
that Gessler dwelt, and here was enacted the immortal historical 
scene where Tell’s unerring arrow cleft in half the apple on his 
son’s head! In place of the tree which then stood in this 
famous spot a memorial tower has been raised. And, as it 
should be, in the self-same market square stands a statue of 
Tell. Not far from Altdorf, to the left of the road, a spire is 
seen ; it is that of Birgeren Church, the birthplace of Switzer- 
land’s grand national hero! 

The road now ascends steadily and the snow-clad mountains 
stand forth more and more boldly. The ten thousand feet high 
Bristenstock is truly beautiful to behold, particularly in clear 
weather and when a bright sun falls upon it. But then only 
here and there some fleecy clouds played around the glaciers. 
At Arnstag, where we arrived after a three hours’ drive, the 
true St.Gothard road begins, and a sudden ascent is noticeable. 
Therefore, the progress became slow, though the horses had 
rested a good while. The river Reuss, the faithful companion 
of the traveller right up to the level of the Alps, now becomes 
louder, the environs less fertile and only stray grass meadows 
are seen among the pine forests. Across the first stone bridge 
and along a steep mountain wall runs the brick-made high road, 
It is a chef d’euvre in its way, and was constructed at the end of 
1820 at much labour and expense, and requires much repairing 
every year, particularly in spring and autumn, and is at times 
dangerous to traverse. After the heavy rains two days before 
the roads were not in good condition, not even on the northern 
side, which is generally maintained easier. Bridges have been 
thrown across the foaming Reuss, which in ever-increasing mad 
career rushes down the Gothard Alp, whilst the grand mountain 
becomes more and more imposing and clear in its magnificent 
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grandeur and its awful isolation. Upwards, ever upwards, 
higher and higher we journey, past Wasen, Wattingen, and 
Goschenen. The eighth bridge is the most remarkable of all ; 
it is called the “ Teufelbriicke,” and is at an altitude of 4344 
feet. The waterfall, one of the grandest I ever beheld, is 
100 feet in height, and the bridge is partly hidden in a cloud of 
foam on which the sun breaks in the most beautiful rainbow 
colours. Below this new bridge is seen the old in ruins, much 
narrower and weaker, but it spans the fall half-way across in 
the most picturesque manner. A strong wind blew chillily 
down the narrow ravine; it whistled and roared above and 
below, and cold as ice the foam struck my chin, This was 
weird enough, but when we presently entered the tunnel Urner- 
loch, where hundreds of little rivulets were heard in the dark 
hissing down the rocky walls on all sides, the feeling was doubly 
intensified and the moaning of the wind sounded quite uncanny, 
teufiich. 

At last we entered a still higher valley where the road became 
less steep. We halted at Andermatt (4438 feet), had dinner at 
the Hotel St. Gothard and renewed horses. Three were now 
harnessed to the carriage, and at 1.30 we again proceeded, 
having successfully passed the traditional ordeal of haggling 
with the horsekeeper. Upwards, always upwards, in endless 
curves. A quarter of an hour’s drive from Andermatt stands 
another village, Hospenthal, with a ruined castle, said to date 
from the time of the Longobards, The valley through which 
the road winds here is fearfully desolate, hardly a mountain 
hut being met with, whilst the air is so light that however fast 
you may walk uphill you never become “pumped,” I walked 
without a rest nearly all the way from Wasen to “1’Hospice,” 
or some twenty miles in all. 

The sky now became gradually overcast, whilst mist de- 
scended upon us. ‘Tiny rivulets, cold as ice, played hide and 
seek among the boulders, which lay in wild disorder in all 
directions, like giants turned to stone after a fearful combat. 
The journey became indeed long and monotonous in these wild 
and desolate parts ; it was certainly with real delight that we 
arrived at last in the afternoon at the summit, 6500 feet above 
the sea. It forms a small plateau, almost entirely covered 
by two tarns, surrounded by lofty mountains (the highest, 
Matterhorn, 10,000 feet), on the southern slope of which stands 
the dark and sombre structure, Hospitium Sancti Gotthardi. 
Here heavy clouds met us, creeping up the mountains and 
partly hiding the yawning abyss. Great drops of cold rain 
began to fall too ; it seemed as if the giant shivered and shook 
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in sadness the rain clouds from his moist shoulders. Yet it 
again cleared, and downwards, downwards, now goes the 
journey. What a delicious sensation in spite of the creaking 
of the brake, and the truly sharp and steep bends, and the 
gaping abyss into which any break of an axle would precipitate 
us. But halt! An evil-looking ruffian seizes the bridle, two 
others standing beside him. Delightful! Banditti, Briganti, 
Birboni, Fra Diavolo, Corpo di Baccho! Nom d’un petit 
nom! Your money or your life? But no, for the lame re- 
quest comes for “signor” to remove the brake or pay fifty 
francs, as the road suffers thereby. Why, certainly. They are 
no picturesque brigands, but only humble road-makers, so open 
your clenched resolved hand and throw them a few coins— 
eandiamo presto! And indeed prestissimo we went down the 
slopes of the Ticino valley in a race with the river of that name. 
Every moment the air becomes lighter. Oh, what a delicious 
change ; Bella Italia! Airolo nestles at our feet ; we arrived 
here at sundown as the shadows were lengthening. But here 
we had trouble, for in spite of our written contract we were 
refused horses and carriage. We begged, we parleyed, we 
threatened—no, all to no purpose. “I have not any,” protested 
mine host; ‘the last have just gone out,” added the wily 
chambermaid ; “ but we have nice rooms if desired,” cried both 
eagerly. And dirty enough they were in all conscience, I saw 
myself, the object being no doubt to balance the dirt with gold. 

Eventually, after a quarter of an hour’s useless haggling, we 
hit upon the brilliant idea of asking some bystanders for 
advice, and when they heard me speaking their melodious 
tongue so charmingly—or maybe it was the musical chink of 
the accompanying silver ?they let us understand that of course 
there were horses, but that mine host had obvious reasons to 
try to detain us. Quickly then I offered our former driver a 
good round sum to take us to the next posting-station with his 
horses, and when at last, tempted by the sight of gold, he gave 
way, mine host immediately changed his bearing and remem- 
bered suddenly that he had a couple of horses somewhere in 
a field. Thus we got under way again. Now however it 
was nearly dark, with gathering clouds, and presently it came 
down in torrents. Fortunately we had a good driver, and 
indeed that was necessary, for risky in the extreme was the drive 
in the dark along a yawning abyss with cataracts foaming 
between the half-loosened stone blocks and great trees hanging 
over us. The roads were partly washed away by the water, 
and once one of the frightened horses jumped the pole, fortu- 
nately without further mishap. But that was more luck than 
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skill, for the horse was not broken in. Silently we sat in the 
weird night longing for the next station, as the weather became 
worse and worse and the darkness deeper and deeper. Yet I 
should say that the environs here are very lovely. At last we 
reached Faido, when nearly nine o’clock. We had intended to 
go on to Bellinzona at once, but were told that the roads were in 
such a fearful state it would be dangerous to limb and life to 
travel in the dark. Thus we were compelled to remain at 
Faido, where the rooms were good, but the food shocking, 
only some greasy broth and rancid pork being obtainable, as 
the large number of travellers detained here by the weather 
had cleared everything ; ‘all scooped up,” as we used to say 
in the navy. We were obliged to give up the idea of reaching 
Lago Maggiore early enough to catch the first steamer from 
Magadino, but to remain where we were. And that was 
indeed very lucky, for there was a deluge all through the 
night. 

At eight the next morning we were again on the road, the 
weather having cleared a little, and we drove down the Ticino 
Valley, which is here very steep and narrow, the road running 
now on one, now on the other side of the river, which is 
crossed by daringly designed stone bridges. It seemed as if 
we were travelling through a continuous waterfall, for the 
frightful downpour had transformed every rivulet into a big 
stream of roaring water, whilst from every mountain ridge 
descended a cascade of water, sometimes perpendicularly a 
hundred feet. The sun, with its rays breaking in varying 
colours on the falling waters, the sombre Alps, with streams 
shining like molten silver in every cleft and gully, the luxurious 
Italian vegetation in the valley down below—all formed a most 
glorious picture. Here and there a castle in ruins, again parts 
of the road swept away and an abyss gaping in its place instead, 
or huge blocks of stone thrown across the road, barring it— 
did not spoil its originality. The cost of repairing the damage 
would be enormous. We congratulated ourselves we had not 
ventured along those roads last night. 

South of Bodio the landscape becomes softer, real chestnuts 
and acacias charm the eye, the melodious Italian tongue the 
ear. At Osogna the river Moésa joins the Ticino, coming from 
the San Bernhardino Alps, and soon after Bellizona is reached, 
a town with some 5000 people, and one of the chief cities in 
Canton Tessin. It is neatly situated in a pretty valley and 
surrounded by ancient forts, picturesquely poised on the hills 
above ; barracks of some size for Switzerland might also be 
mentioned. Here we again changed horses, and, I am sorry 
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to say, also carriage, a much more uncomfortable one ; still 
we reached Magadino safely. The latter part of the road runs 
through a smooth fertile valley, where the mountain chains 
recede on both sides. It was clear we were traversing an old lake 
bottom, and presently the lake itself came in view! Sun-bathed 
and calm, Lago Maggiore, spread itself before our enchanted 
eyes, and as soon as we had settled with the driver and 
declined all mine host’s seductive overtures to stay we hastened 
to get a boat, which, after an hour’s charming row, landed 
us at Locarno, on the opposite shore. This town is the 
second in Canton Ticino and about the same size as Bellinzona, 
but far more beautifully situated at the foot of lofty Alps. Here 
we took up our quarters at the Albergo della Coronna al Lago, 
where we enjoyed a most glorious evening, with balmy air and 
cloudless sky. Long after the sun had set its after-glow held 
the glittering Alps in ruddy embrace, whilst down below the 
vesper bells of half a dozen chapels filled the air with the 
softest and most soothing notes of music. The flag which at 
sunset fell from the staff yonder at the quay bore the colours 
of the Federation, but the sky, the land, the mountains, the 
waters, they are the glorious ones of La Bella Italia! Before 
us Lombardy has opened her enchanting Garden of Eden ! 


FREE TRADE AND ITS DEFENDERS 


THE article by Mr. A. C. Pigou in the March number of the 
Fortnightly Review, entitled “ Free Trade and its Critics,” is doubly 
welcome to those who, like Dr. Crozier and myself, have recently 
been calling into question the advisability for this country of an 
uncompromising adherence to the policy of Free Trade. It is 
welcome in the first place because some of us had begun almost 
to despair of ever drawing forth a reply to our arguments from 
the holders of what Mr. Pigou calls the “ orthodox point of 
view ’’; and it is welcome in the second place because it reveals 
to us that what we had strongly suspected must be true—that is, 
if Mr. Pigou is sufficiently equipped to be really representative 
of the point of view which he upholds—namely, that our argu- 
ments are of such a quality that the orthodox, or rather, as | 
should prefer to say, free-traders at any price like Mr. Pigou and 
those who think with him, can produce no reply to them which, 
by any stretch of courtesy, can be called well reasoned. There 
is no reason in imputing opinions to your opponents which they 
do not hold, and no object in confuting them. The construction 
and demolition of men of straw has always seemed to me to be 
the most unprofitable of employments : in this, as on some other 
matters, Mr. Pigou holds a different opinion from mine, but it is, 
of course, purely a matter of taste. And while on matters of 
taste 1 might say that, although in a controversy of this kind it is 
altogether contrary both to my methods or my desire to question 
the good manners of my opponents, I am obliged to point out 
to Mr. Pigou that there is real, and not only apparent, imperti- 
nence in his complacent assumption that neither Dr. Crozier nor 
myself have received any special training in the subject on which 
we happen simultaneously to have written. On the other hand, 
there is none in ascribing to us confusion of thought if he thinks 
he has discovered us in that error; even eminent specialists— 
such, for instance, as Mr. Pigou himself—are sometimes guilty 
of “slips.” Only I would recommend to his consideration a 
wise maxim of Professor Edgeworth’s in his controversy with 
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Professor Seligman : “In a matter of this sort, imputations of 
error based on first appearances should be objected sparingly.”* 
I think I may safely add that imputations based on careless 
reading should never be objected at all. In conclusion to this 
brief introductory I believe I shall do Mr. Pigou a service in 
calling his attention to two further extracts from the essay by 
Professor Edgeworth just quoted, viz., his statement of “the im- 
portant truth that the interests of the parties to international trade 
are not so completely identical as some free traders have sup- 
posed” ;* and secondly, his concurrence in the utility of 
startling “indolent and prejudiced economists from their dog- 
matic slumber and incite[ing] them to reflect that maxims 
learnt too well from the study of familiar cases cannot always 
be applied without modification beyond the sphere of experience 
on which they were founded.” ft 

With this clearance of the air I come to the gravamen of Mr. 
Pigou’s charges against Dr. Crozier and myself, as stated in the 
first section of his article. In the first place, he sets his orthodox 
lance in rest and himself atilt against my statistics, which, while 
not admitting their validity—a field in which | am quite ready to 
meet him should he so desire—he states to be irrelevant. As 
Mr. Pigou appeals to those who are “acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of logical method,” it may, I suppose, be presumed that 
he has some acquaintance with logic himself. It must, therefore, 
be “perfectly patent” to him that the arguments which he applies 
to my statistics are equally applicable to those continually 
showered upon us by advocates of free trade, such, for instance, 
as Sir R. Giffen, the late Lord Farrer, Monsieur Yves Guyot, the 
Cobden Club, and others. There have been no such sinners in 
the matter of post hoc ergo propter hoc argument as advocates of 
this kind, and it is truly interesting to know that the “ erthodox” 
consider their statistics to be irrelevant. If, however, Mr. Pigou 
had done me the honour to read me with any real attention he 
would not have attributed to me the purpose of demonstrating 
that British trade has declined relatively to that of Protectionist 
countries because of our Free-trade policy, although I am quite 
ready to admit that the trade of Protectionist countries has 
increased relatively to that of the United Kingdom because of 
Protection. But the question whether or not my statistics are 
relevant to this point does not arise, as I was not discussing it. 
Mr. Pigou should see—if his understanding be not clouded by 
prejudice, which I like to believe is not the case—that I applied 
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myself to showing, I had hoped with some success, that, as he 
says himself, “other conditions besides tariff policy go to deter- 
mine the amount of a nation’s foreign trade,” and that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the prosperity of Great Britain since free 
trade was adopted was solely due, as Cobdenites* always advance 
with a wealth of statistics in support of their contention, to that 
adoption. I applied myself, further, to pointing out what vast 
changes have taken place in conditions since that time, and my 
statistics were intended to show, in part, what some of those 
changes were;f and, as stated at the commencement of my second 
article,t what their effect had been. It is possible—although, of 
course, I do not think so—that my arguments in this respect may 
have been faulty and my statistics irrelevant. But as Mr. Pigou 
does not counter me upon these points at all, I have nothing, so 
far as they are concerned, to which to reply. It is, however, 
worth observing that, whereas Mr. Pigou affirms that my argu- 
ments are “ based upon figures collected with a view to showing 
that the foreign trade of this country is advancing at a less rapid 
rate than that of Germany or the United States,” he sublimely 
ignores the fact that I took particular pains to point out that the 
prosperity of this country should not be measured by its foreign 
trade, but that its home trade was of incomparably greater 
importance,§ and no inconsiderable part of the statistics which | 
“so laboriously compiled” were designed to consider as briefly 
and as simply as possible how our home markets had been 
faring.|| 

Moreover, although my statistics were not compiled with the 
object described by Mr. Pigou, there is a relevancy thereto in 
them which, however reluctantly, he will be obliged to admit. 
My statistics, or let us say, in order to avoid the personal element, 


* I do not wish to imply that Richard Cobden, had he been alive, would 
have shared in the view or approved of the method of argument ; nor, of course, 
do I now wish to imply the reverse. I use the term ‘‘Cobdenite,” as being 
most conveniently expressive of those who share the views and approve the 
methods of the Cobden Club. In regard to Cobdenite statistics, I should like 
here to call attention to the fact that, besides, in the orthodox view, being guilty 
of irrelevancy, they are usually compiled in a cezeris paribus manner which is 
exceedingly misleading. Cc¢era in this matter are never Zaria; and to tell us 
that so much more wheat, or cotton, or tea, or anything else is now imported 
or consumed than at some former period, or that our imports or exports have 
risen by so many millions of pounds, or by so much in quantity, while leaving 
out even such obvious elements as growth of population, or variations of prices, 
is worse than useless. 

}+ National Review, February 1902, p. 895. 

t /bid. March 1902, p. 51. See also the deductions drawn from this section 
of the statistics in the same number, p. 56. 

§ bid. p. 70, || Zdéa. p. 65. 
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trade statistics, prove beyond all possibility of contradiction the 
fact that certain protected countries have increased not only their 
foreign trade but their home trade also, at a much greater rate 
than has the United Kingdom, which enjoys the blessedness of 
free trade. This, of itself, knocks a good deal of the ground 
from under Cobdenite feet; at any rate it entirely falsifies their 
predictions. The late Lord Farrer may be taken, I think, as a 
leader among Cobdenite writers ; and, if any one doubts what I 
have just stated, a careful study of his work, Free Trade v. Fair 
Trade, will speedily set his doubts at rest. The statistics which 
Mr. Pigou impugns show irrefutably, not perhaps that the trade 
position of England has grown weaker because of Free Trade, but 
that, in contradiction to the tenets which he and his fellow 
Cobdenites strenuously assert, protection has not only not 
impeded the prosperity of other countries, but that, in spite of it 
(as they would say), they have developed and prospered at a much 
greater rate than have we. Or let us consider another assertion 
which they continually put forward, and for the statement of 
which I will again turn to Lord Farrer. “It (protection) makes 
us,” he says,* “produce what we produce badly and scantily, 
instead of what we can produce well and abundantly. It makes 
what we buy and use dearer and worse; but at the same time it 
also limits and reduces the business and profits of our producers 
and the wages they pay to their workmen.” This sententious bit 
of theory, always insisted on by modern classical British writers 
on Political Economy, is completely confuted by fact—fact again 
to be found best instanced in the United States, although by no 
means confined to them. American industrial methods, American 
progressiveness in al] commercial matters, American inventiveness 
and resource,‘ American economy and excellence of production, 
the success of American business enterprise, are held up to us, 
almost ad nauseam, for admiration and imitation ; missions pro- 
ceed from this country to the United States to learn industrial 
lessons from them on the spot, while the scale of wages there is 
higher than here. We, on the other hand, are continually assailed 
with the reproach that our methods are antiquated and that we 
ourselves are backward and unprogressive—that it is we who stand 
still while the Americans (and others) advance. Yet it is we who 
are Free-traders, and the Americans (and others) who are Pro- 
tectionists—an inexplicable paradox in the light of the Cobdenite 
gospel.t 

* The State in its Relation to Trade. Macmillan. 1902. P. 162. 

tT I am well aware of the answer generally put forward to this by both 


Cobdenite and classical writers, namely that, since Free Trade exists among all 
the States of the Union, or ail the parties to a Zo//verein, the prosperity I have 
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Although it is taking Mr. Pigou’s observations somewhat out 
of their order I will, for convenience’ sake, here deal immediately 
with the one instance of “ confusion of thought” and “ blunder” 
which he thinks he has succeeded in discovering in my rather 
bulky contributions to the National Review last year, and which, 
by the way, had nothing to do with my main line of argument. 


Home markets, on the other hand [I wrote in the March number], of home 
and foreign produce taken together have largely increased their business, there 
having been a good relative rise in consumption all round. This, on the other 
hand, does not of itself prove that the aggregate wealth of the country is greater, 
since the fall in prices has been such that the rise in consumption has by no 
means proved an increase in purchasing power. 


Much meditation has not revealed to me why Mr. Pigou has 
separated this from the context, or how he deduced from it that 
I imply “that it is not consumable goods that contribute to the 
well-being of a nation, but money, and money only.” Since he 
confined himself to mere assertion unsupported by argument I 
cannot follow his mental acrobacy, and I prefer, if only not to do 
him injustice, to leave a full reply to another opportunity should 
he afford me one, and to limit myself now to the statement that 
the “bullionist fallacy” is as unshared by me as by himself. 
Upon his ascription to me of a desire for “ high prices,” and his 
patronising inquiry why I do not advocate the issue of a large 
inconvertible paper currency to attain that end, it is difficult 
to write with patience. He follows, here, a favourite method of 
Cobdenites, which consists in assuming that those of a different 
way of thinking from their own hold views which they have 
never expressed and which cannot be deduced from anything 
they have said or written, and then combating them by a reductio 
ad absurdum. What amusement or instruction Mr. Pigou thinks 
can be derived from this it is impossible to perceive: the pro- 
ceeding is simply silly and disingenuous, and utterly unworthy 
of a serious disputant. 
noticed is really a triumphant demonstration of the truch of free-trade principles. 
This, however, is to a great extent a fetitio principit, and is no solution of the 
paradox. Moreover, it furnishes arguments on almost all points in favour of 
that Free Trade within the Empire which I advocate, and which, for theoretical 
reasons which appear to be quite inadequate, such writers as Professors 
Nicholson, Bastable, and others, declare to be impossible. It leaves altogether 
on one side the question of national self-preservation, which may indeed 
involve mercantilism, but which must be, for countless ages to come, the 
supreme question of national importance ; and it affords no explanation of the 
immense increase of American and German foreign trade, or why we, who are 
exposed to the full action of competition from the whole world, are less forward 


and progressive than our Protectionist rivals who have only competition within 
their own borders to impel them. 
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Equally unhappy is his treatment of Dr. Crozier’s argument in 
the Fortnightly Review of March 1902, which is reproduced in 
Mr. Pigou’s article as follows : 


“To a nation once thoroughly and decisively beaten, by however small a 
margin in a commercial sense, no one will come to buy ; not its successful rival, 
because it can buy cheaper at home; not the outlying nations, because they 
can buy cheaper from the conqueror; not even the defeated nation itself, 
because its people, too, can buy cheaper from the successful competitors than 
at home.” Asa remedy for this state of things, Dr. Crozier advocates Protec- 
tion, not because it will preserve for us our foreign trade, but because, though 
this may be lost, we shall be enabled by its means to keep our home market, 
whereas without it “there is nothing for us but to squat on our little potato 
patches and plant and hoe enough of them to keep each his own family.” * 


Mr. Pigou thinks that even Macaulay’s schoolboy would with 
the greatest facility have detected the fallacy contained in this, 
but I fear that that paragon of intelligence and knowledge would 
instead have smiled sadly at Mr. Pigou’s floundering. For, 
following the same method as he pursued with me, he is reduced 
to constructing a fallacy of his own and tacking it on to Dr. 
Crozier, in order that he may enjoy the false triumph of destroy- 
ing it. ‘ How,” he inquires, “does Dr. Crozier imagine that we 


are going to buy vast quantities of goods abroad, when we - 


produce nothing at all except potatoes for our own families ? 
What are we going to give in exchange for these imports that 
cut us out in our own markets?” He presumes “ money,” and 
points out with pride that, there being “no gold-mines in 
England, we cannot go on exporting sovereigns for ever.” “And 
when we have exported all the gold we have,’ he adds, “and 
can no longer buy things from abroad, may we not then be 
allowed to do something besides growing potatoes?” Even if 
we consider the point of view put forward here by Mr. Pigou, 
it is interesting to observe that, before coming to the money 
which is so nauseous to him, there are other very important 
national assets to disappear first. Shipping, for instance, a fine 
slice of which has already been swallowed up; foreign 
investments, again—considerable blocks of securities have left 
us in the last year or two. As to being “ allowed” to continue 
producing something beside potatoes, that is, again, one of the 


* A little later on Mr. Pigou says that Dr. Crozier appears anxious to disown 
this contention in his July contribution to the Fortnightly Review. 1 have 
Dr. Crozier’s authority to state that he does not disown it in the least, but that 
he absolutely maintains it ; that, moreover, he is at a loss to understand where 
in his July article Mr. Pigou has discovered the anxiety which he mentions. I 
may add that Dr. Crozier has been good enough to read through the whole of 
my present paper before it goes to press. 
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Cobdenite phrases which sounds so fine and means so little; 
but as I have dealt with it elsewhere,* I need not trouble to 
indicate its imbecility again here. The fact is, however, that in 
his anxiety to catch Dr. Crozier tripping, our critic has fastened 
on a striking phrase designed to arrest attention, and neglected 
either deliberately, or from carelessness, the whole of the context 
in which the main argument is elaborated. That argument may 
be briefly stated as follows: Under the conditions of inter- 
national industrial competition now obtaining we must either be 
prepared to find ourselves, at some moment perhaps not far 
distant, thoroughly and decisively beaten, which will mean the 
loss of practically the whole of our Foreign Trade and our 
reduction “ to the status guo ante, to the condition, that is to say, 
of England before the factory system of the last century gave 
us our manufacturing supremacy ”—the only alternative for the 
great working classes of Great Britain being ruin or emigration 
—or else we must resort to Protection.f With this Mr. Pigou 
does not attempt to deal at all, probably because he cannot. 
Now it is admitted by many eminent modern economists whom 
Mr. Pigou would probably recognise as orthodox, that under 
certain conditions displaced capital and labour might nof# find 
equally advantageous employment in “other things” in their 
own country,{ and that wholesale emigration or beggary might 
be, theoretically, the alternative,§ while Professor Edgeworth 
points out that “the abstract has some relation to the concrete.” || 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, one of the most luminous and interesting 
writers on economic subjects of the present day, who can cer- 
tainly not be accused of being a Protectionist, goes much farther 
than this. Ina letter to the Speaker of July 5, 1902, he says: 

. under Free Trade there can be no guarantee for the maintenance on 
any given area—to wit, Great Britain—of any industry or any industrial popu- 


lation. . . . I would like to see it clearly recognised by all who think it of 
paramount importance that industry and population should be kept inside the 


* National Review, April 1902, p. 224. 

+ Fortnightly Review, July 1902, pp. 430-433. 

{ It is true that in a foot-note Mr. Pigou expresses a knowledge of this fact. 
But it is clear from his article that he has not thought the matter out in the 
light of modern conditions, and that such knowledge as he has of it is of no use 
to him. 

§ See an article entitled “ Disputed Points in the Theory of International 
Trade,” by Professor Edgeworth, in the Economic Journal, vol. xi. : see also 
‘Free Trade and Protection,” by L. L. Price, Economic Journal, vol. xii. ; 
and Principles of Political Economy, Professor J. S. Nicholson, Book v. 
chap. xiv. § 4. 

|| Loc. cit. p. 584. 
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limits of the particular political area which was fortunate enough to be their 
birthplace, that they must be prepared to resort to a Protection amounting to 
prohibition in order to prevent a flow of capital and labour to foreign parts. 


Thus we find Mr. Pigou invoking Macaulay’s schoolboy on 
the one side, and distinguished economists in different degrees, 
but Mr. Hobson completely, st.aring in Dr. Crozier’s “ fallacy” 
on the other. Dr. Crozier, then, at any rate, sins in good 
company. 

In order to pass from the personal, which, however necessary 
at times, is always disagreeable, to the more general, I will again 
trespass on the order of Mr. Pigou’s remarks, and deal at once 
with his final shot at myself. In my contribution to the National 
Review of April 1902, I advocated as the ideal at which we should 
aim, Free Trade within the British Empire, and moderate pro- 
tection against the rest of the world. In endeavouring to establish 
the conditions under which I conceived a general import duty 
should act in this country, I observed that “the tax should not, 
if possible, be so high as unduly to increase the cost of living, 
since this would ultimately prove to be a tax on profits and a 
drag upon trade.” Mr. Pigou is thereby moved to tears at my 
callousness. “ Might not,” he exclaims, “some slight mention 
also have been made of the misery that must inevitably fall upon 
the unfortunate people to whom the cost of living is raised ?” 
This is all very well for election hustings, but it is altogether out 
of place in what is intended to be a serious article on so impor- 
tant a subject as the best fiscal policy for the British Empire. 
On such questions there are, I suppose, bound to be different 
schools of thought, and I for one do not regret it, for it is of the 
highest advantage that the pros and cons should be thoroughly 
thrashed out in order that mistakes should not be made ; mistakes 
in this matter might—as I think present mistakes, if persisted in, 
will—prove disastrous. But why endeavour to establish—indeed, 
how is it possible to establish—a difference between the general 
interests of a country, or of an Empire, and those of the popula- 
tion by which alone it can exist? Surely each school may have 
the not excessive generosity to allow its opponents the credit of 
striving to attain the system which would most conduce to the 
general welfare of the people ; that, at any rate, is my aim, and I 
believe it to be Mr. Pigou’s. If I wish to promote trade, it is not 
for the sake of some imaginary personality called “ Trade,” but for 
the results which trade brings—an easier and better life for the 
whole population contributing to it. As to Mr. Pigou’s succeed- 
ing observations on my deprecation of “unnatural cheapness” 
as contributing to “the wastefulness which has become one of 
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our national sins,” the context, which he again omits, explains in 
the clearest manner what I meant. It is better for the people to 
eat real bread than cooked starch.* If the price of real bread 
were slightly raised the cooked starch would disappear, and real 
bread, at a slightly higher price, would take its place. Sincereal 
bread would go, as nourishment, very much farther; since it 
would be wholesome instead of the reverse ; since, owing to the 
higher price, it would not be wasted—at least, 1 hope so—the 
cost of living would not be raised. Mr. Pigou may rest assured 
that I have studied the works of Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree, 
I hope with profit. In this connection I can place at his 
disposal an incident which was related to me at first hand. A 
foreign student of national habits asked, on a recent visit to 
London, to be taken to a really poor—a poor of the poorest— 
quarter. Thither, accordingly, he was conducted. After some 
observation, “I asked,” said he, “to be taken to a really poor 
quarter. Why did you bring me here?” “ This is really a poor 
quarter,” was the reply. “It cannot be,” he rejoined ; “look at 
all the pieces of bread lying about!” If Mr. Pigou will person- 
ally visit poor quarters, he can observe for himself this waste- 
fulness of bread which immediately attracted the foreign student’s 
attention. 

Coming now to Mr. Pigou’s endeavour “to meet the views of 
opponents by some attempt at a popular statement of the orthodox 
economic position rather than by direct attack”—an attack 
which has somewhat lamentably failed—one is immediately 
struck by his quite curious misconception of his opponents’ 
attitude—(the very failing with which he reproaches them)—and 
the readiness with which he at once, and quite unconsciously, 
plunges into theories “deduced by logic-chopping methods from 
circumstances which no longer exist, and from principles which 
were never at any time of absolute validity,” as the Times 
in vigorous language describes them. We do not “sneer at a 
school of eminent writers,” although we may very distinctly dis- 
agree with them, nor do I believe that the Times, which, of course, 
is quite capable of taking care of itself, was referring so much 
to that school, as to those both in and out of Parliament whom, 
in my present paper, I have described as Cobdenites. We by no 
means consider Protection to be a good thing in itself; on 
the contrary, we entirely agree that, under certain conditions, 
Free Trade is both theoretically and practically not only the best, 
but the only right and natural system to follow. Dr. Crozier 


* Cf. Professor Nicholson, Principles of Political Economy, Book III. 
ch. xxviii. § 7, and Book V. ch. xiv. § 2. 
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has, for himself, expressly stated those conditions, and—although 
in the case of a great manufacturing country like England, with 
large outlying colonies, I think that there are other considerations 
to be taken into account upon which he does not touch—I am, 
theoretically, in complete accord with him. They are as follows: 

(1) That a nation should be so strong in some large department 
of industry that it could practically undersell the world in that 
department : stated in more formal terms, employed also by 
Dr. Crozier and, I may add, by eminent “ orthodox” economists 
that that nation should possess some great natural (or acquired) 
advantages. (2) That a nation should be so weak in natural (or 
acquired) advantages that it could never hope to be a serious 
rival to any other. (3) That we should have reached that “ far-off 
millennium time” when “all nations shall have become one 
nation and their peoples all alike friends and brothers.” 

In the case of any nation existing under either of the first two 
conditions, leaving colonial considerations aside, I am as devout 
a free-trader as Mr. Pigou or any other economist; in the last 
case I cannot understand that any thinking man should be any- 
thing else but a free-trader. It is when we come to arguments 
which leave all the three conditions above set forth out of 
account that we suffer from the wearisome logic-chopping 
methods which were subjected, quite rightly, to the animadver- 
sion of the Times. Equally wearisome is it to have to confront 
arguments which in no way bear upon the modern, or actually 
present, conditions under which our trade rivals are fighting us. 
Mr. Pigou quotes Professor Sidgwick as a triumphant instance of 
an eminent orthodox thinker—would that Mr. Pigou could bring 
himself to share the broad-minded methods of his authority !— 
who nineteen years ago, he says, “conclusively dealt with” cases 
“in which Protection would be a more advantageous policy for 
a country to adopt than Free Trade.” That very assertion 
proves the mouldiness of Mr. Pigou’s theory, since Professor 
Sidgwick, for whom, although I differ from him much, I preserve 
the most sincere admiration, cannot have dealt conclusively with 
anything subject to conditions of which neither he, nor any one 
else not divinely inspired, could foretell the variation. The 
development of the action of such combinations as the American 
Trusts, or the German Kartels, has reached in the present time a 
pitch which Professor Sidgwick could not possibly have foreseen, 
and which neither he, therefore, nor any of Mr. Pigou’s orthodox 
authorities have attempted adequately to discuss. It is a matter 
of sincere regret to me that Mr. Pigou, instead of dishing up 
many-times cooked theorems like that of Adam Smith on the 
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possibility of producing wine in Scotland, or the Cobdenite pre- 
sentment of a lawyer being able to cook his own dinner and black 
his own boots, but finding it more profitable to devote his time 
to other work, has not devoted his ingenuity to meeting such 
arguments as those developed by Dr. Crozier* on the action of 
Trusts, or endeavoured to show how, since England is so rapidly 
losing, if she has not already lost, her natural or acquired advan- 
tages, she is to escape the necessity of Protection insisted upon 
by Mr. Hobson if the English nation is to preserve its place in 
the world. It is true that Mr. Pigou adverts to the question of 
Trusts in one single and not lengthy paragraph. But his treat- 
ment of it is quite superficial, and does not really meet Dr. 
Crozier’s arguments at all. It is, indeed, unnecessary to follow 
him, step by step, through all the assertions and wranglings of 
the last two or three pages of the first part of his article. They 
are based, for the most part, on assumptions which are not in 
accord with present conditions, and contribute, therefore, nothing 
to a useful discussion of the subject. Hisstatement, for instance, 
that increased imports must be paid for by the increased export 
of manufactures—that, at least, is what the context implies—is 
manifestly untrue, since it leaves aside the vast accumulations of 
this country, which even at the present time are being gradually 
exported, and the various other means of payment in the shape 
of the absorption of our sources of “ invisible exports ” by which 
countries exporting to us may satisfy our debts to them.f But 
especially I would again point out that it is no answer to one set 
of arguments to produce attempted replies to quite another 
set, or, I may add, to indulge in irrelevant platitudes. Where 
Mr. Pigou has not been merely platitudinous, he has either 
ascribed to Dr. Crozier and myself opinions which we do not 
hold, or has, in his replies, left out of account the conditions 
which we propound as being essential to Free Trade, and the 
absence of which must involve Protection. When he will con- 
descend to reply to our opinions as we have stated them, or to 
show how Free Trade is the correct policy in the absence of the 
conditions which we believe to be essential, it will be worth while 
to answer him in more detail. Meanwhile, in spite of the state- 
ment of his distinguished friend that “any one who advocates 


* See especially “ How to Ruin a Free-Trade Nation,” Fortnightly Review, 
July 1902. 

t Professor Nicholson (of. cit. Book v. ch. xiv. § 4) alludes to the purchase of 
the Leyland line by an American Syndicate “as a significant symptom of a 
possible danger.” Since he wrote those words, several other shipping lines 
have followed the same road, 
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Protection for England now does not know how Protection 
works,” we believe that we are able to read the object-lessons 
which we see before us, that both history and practice are not 
unknown to us, and that we are right in taking things as they 
are in this world, and not as, in a “ far-off millennium,” it is to 
be hoped that they will be. 


II 


In the second section of his article Mr. Pigou endeavours 
briefly to deal with the question of colonial preference.* And 
here I have the pleasure at least of starting in accord with him. 
He commences his discussion with two “dogmatic statements,” 
both of which I had already made in my second and third con- 
tributions to the National Review last year (March and April 
1902). “First,” he says, “a preferential system must mean the 
erection of a Customs barrier against foreign countries... . 
Secondly, it would be practically impossible for us to construct a 
scheme of any importance without taxing foreign imports either 
of grain, or of meat, or of both.” But from this point onwards 
my disagreement with him so far outbalances my agreement that, 
for the sake of simplicity, it is better to say that I disagree 
altogether. That is, at any rate, true in regard to his conclusions. 
Before, however, proceeding to discuss Mr. Pigou’s notions as to 
colonial preference I should wish to observe that, in this matter 
again, he has misstated, or misconceived, my attitude in regard to 
it. I unfeignedly regret to be obliged to put myself forward con- 
tinually in this manner; but as Mr. Pigou singled Dr. Crozier 
and myself out for attack—and in the matter of colonial preference 
I stand alone, Dr. Crozier not having treated of it—I cannot 
avoid doing so. Colonial preference is not, in my view, an end 
in itself. It is, as I carefully explained, only a necessary step to 
what should be our ideal, namely, Free Trade within the Empire, 
of which every component part should be left free to establish 
such a Customs tariff against foreign countries as it may think fit. 
Admitting for a moment that a preferential system might be dis- 
advantageous to this country, the question is whether this is not 
one of those cases—indeed, a leading case—which Mr. Pigou 

* He seems in this matter to have been largely inspired by an article by Sir 
R. Giffen in the Vineteenth Century for May 1902, which he quotes, and perhaps 
by a paper written by Professor C. F. Bastable in the number for December 
1902, of the Economic Journal. I believe that almost every point raised by 


these two writers in those papers has been met by Mr. H. Birchenough or by 
myself in the articles mentioned lower down in the text. 
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admits to be legitimate, in which, namely, the “harm wrought 
for the moment will [ not] be more than compensated by advantages 
to which it is likely to lead in the long run.” Upon the advantages 
of Free Trade within the Empire, taking the United States as my 
example, I insisted; Mr. Pigou does not make the remotest 
allusion to the subject, and I almost venture to hope, therefore, 
that he may be convinced. I do not, however, admit the 
harm. 

Up toa certain point, indeed, Mr. Pigou himself is not quite 
so positive and dogmatic as before. A tariff must itself be an 
evil for us, he says—(I have already said that I and others think 
it may be a necessity)—“ but it is possible that the evil might be 
more than counterbalanced by the good we should get from the 
corresponding diminution of colonial import duties.” But he 
gathers courage as he goes on. He deprecates the supposed 
risk which would ensue from a tariff in this country for Imperial 
ends, because there is a chance, proved by the action of Canada, 
that the Colonies may grant us preference without any corre- 
sponding preference on our side. And for academic reasons he 
argues (in a foot-note*) that such a course would imply no 
selfishness on our part. This proves how completely Mr. Pigou 
is out of touch with Colonial feeling, and is a good instance of 
the celestial self-complacency with which an arm-chair theorist 
sets his web of assumptions against positive fact. May the gods 
grant all Mr. Pigous the gift of seeing themselves as others see 
them! There is, in reality, strong and growing irritation in 
Canada at our callousness in this matter, especially in view of 
the attitude assumed by Germany, and self-interest is straining 
hard at the rope against sentiment. If the British Government 
were to assume the position advocated by Mr. Pigou—to recom- 
mend, that is, that Canada (or any other colony) should substitute 
a general remission of Customs duties for a preference for the 
mother country, it is quite on the cards that the rope would 
break and sentiment fall heavily to the ground,—loyalty itself 
perhaps receiving thereby a severe and very regrettable shock. 
The policy supported by Mr. Pigou is, in truth, neither more nor 
less than the antiquated doctrine known as laissez-faire. In regard 


* Fortnightly Review, March 1903. Foot-note (1) to p. 553. A point quite 
left out of consideration in this argument is as follows: If, in our beautiful 
unselfishness, we impose no tariff on foreign imports in relation to the preference 
granted us by the Colonies, it would be a comparatively simple matter for 
foreign countries to tranship their exports in our ports and pass them on to the 
Colonies as British goods,—thereby causing us to lose the benefit which the 
Colonies desire to afford us. 
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to this I may aptly quote the opinion of Professor Hewins,* whom 
I hope Mr. Pigou would not regard as very unorthodox : 

The lack of political ambition and the weakness of the Colonizs are the real 
securities of the /aissez-faire policy. Its consummation would be the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire into a number of separate English-speaking States, whose 
interests must inevitably clash in different parts of the world}. . . . It is still 
necessary to provide some security against the conflict between the loyalty and 
the interest of the Colonies which we noticed as the inevitable outcome of the 
laissez-faire policy. It is doubtful whether a purely political Imperialism can 
postpone such a conflict ; it certainly cannot avert it. .. It is a sufficiently 
generous ideal to inspire much enthusiasm for Imperial unity, as we have seen 
during the South African War, but the enthusiasm may easily be converted into 
distrust tf the supposed economic interests of the United Kingdom are uniformly 
preferred to those of the Colonies, as at present is very likely to be the case t [the 
italics are mine]. 

If the laissez-faire school has its way, the conversion will be easy 
and rapid indeed ! 

Mr. Pigou goes on to sing the enormous difficulty of con- 
structing a tariff which shall accord fair treatment to all our 
different Colonies; but as I do not perceive clearly what he 
means, and as this, if the resolutions of the Colonial Conference 
last year meant anything, which I apprehend it may be assumed 
that they did, is a difficulty which the Colonies themselves do 
not contemplate, and which is merely a figment of his own 
imagination, I will not attempt to follow him into those “dark 
and difficult regions.” The “technical perplexities” which a 
preferential system must involve in practice I have already 
touched upon;§ they are not such as need prevent us from 
adopting a beneficent policy if we can summon up courage to 
do so. 

Finally, Mr. Pigou assumes that, if we were to admit colonial 
preference into our economic system, ‘‘ we should live to repent 
in sackcloth and ashes of a policy which had converted a lofty 
devotion to Britain’s name into a sordid grabbing for her gold.” 
Why he and his school should be so ready to ascribe sordid and 
money-grubbing motives to the Colonies, and pure and dis- 
interested nobility of soul to the mother country alone, passes 
my understanding. He adduces Sir Robert Giffen in his 
support, without so much as an allusion to the replies from 
Mr. Henry Birchenough in the June number of the Nineteenth 
Century of last year, and from myself in the National Review for 

* Bettrage zur neuesten Handelspolitik Deutschlands (Schriften des Vereins 
fiir Socialpolitik, xci., vol. ii.). I strongly recommend this admirable paper to 
Mr. Pigou’s attention. 

T Op. cit. p. 108. ; t Jbid. p. 109. 

§ National Review, April 1902, p. 215. 
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the same month, which met Sir Robert Giffen pretty completely. 
I will not, then, weary my readers with a repetition of the argu- 
ments employed in those two articles, but refer them to the articles 
themselves. I might, however, point out that the doctrine of 
laissez-faire being essentially one of self-interest, Mr. Pigou and 
his fellow thinkers are perpetually involved in the contradiction 
of preaching self-interest (or what in their idea is self- 
interest) to the United Kingdom, and self-sacrifice (or what 
in the colonial idea is self-sacrifice) to the Colonies. “It 
is strange,” says Professor Hewins, “that the system of 
thought which finds the basis of economic and _ political 
action in the doctrine of self-interest should look to sentiment 
for the preservation of the British Empire.”* It is indeed strange, 
especially in one who prides himself on his logic! Finally, I 
will venture to describe my own position in this matter of inter- 
Imperial commerce in words again borrowed from the same emi- 
_ nent Professor : I favour “the deliberate adoption of the Empire 
as distinguished from the United Kingdom as the basis of public 
policy,” even if some ultimate economic loss were to ensue, which 
I have attempted to show in the articles so obnoxious to Mr. 
Pigou would not be the case: and I entirely agree that “ if there 
were complete freedom of trade within the Empire, there can be 
no doubt, both on theoretical and historical grounds, that its pro- 
ductive power would be increased.” * I have no doubt at all that 
Free Trade within the Empire, with reasonable protection against 
the rest of the world, would be not only the best policy but the 
best economy. Colonial preference, in which there are none of 
those dangers so feared by Mr. Pigou, is only a necessary step 
towards that end ; the sooner that step is taken, the better it will 
be for the whole British Empire. 


VINCENT CAILLARD. 


* Of. cit. p. 111. 
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HIS EARLY LIFE 


CecIL FOSTER SEYMOUR VANDELEUR, the subject of this 
memoir, known to his friends as Seymour Vandeleur, was born 
in London on July 11, 1869, the eldest child of Hector Stewart 
Vandeleur, Esq., of Kilrush and Cahiracon in county Clare. 
His mother was a daughter of William Orme Foster, Esq., of 
Apley Park, Shropshire. His father is at present Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of county Clare. 

The Vandeleurs are of Norman origin, and have been settled 
in Ireland since 1660. They seem ever to have been a race of 
soldiers, and Seymour did but follow the traditions of his family 
in his life of continuous active service abroad. Of his five 
great-uncles, four attained the rank of general officer, and 
figured conspicuously in the campaigns of their day. Thus, 
General Sir John Ormsby Vandeleur, K.C.B., born in 1763, 
commanded a Light Cavalry brigade at Waterloo. General 
Pakenham Vandeleur fell at Delhi. Crofton, another brother, 
died in Antigua. The fourth, also General Vandeleur, held the 
command at Cape Town during the Kafir War of 1801. 
Frederick, the fifth brother, did not live to gain the distinction 
won by the others, for he was killed in action while still a captain 
at the battle of Vittoria. 

In describing a life which still touches our own so closely, and 
whose incidents are familiar to many, it is better to avoid per- 
sonal description and allow the plain narrative of a soldier’s 
service to tell its own tale. Yet no life of thistype of British 
officer would be complete which omitted to give some idea of 
his character and personality, inasmuch as it was through them 
that he achieved success. 

His short, brilliant career was not the outcome of lucky 
chance or outside influences : each step in rank, every decora- 
tion, was the reward of hard work and steady efficiency, tested 
in the only adequate way—on active service under various 
commanders and in various places. With him there were no 
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spasmodic efforts, with alternate fits of idleness and energy: 
from boyhood the trend of his life was even; he worked 
because it was his nature to work, and he worked well because 
it was not in him to do things by halves. His diary, begun at 
the age of fifteen while at Eton, and continued without the 
break of a day until his death, gives us an insight into his con- 
sistency of purpose, and aclue to his character such as no other 
records could convey. Indeed, the zeal with which he played 
and worked, and the variety of hisemployments are sometimes 
quite bewildering, though he himself obviously regarded them 
all as a matter of course. Some men havea craving for phy- 
sical exercise which turns their existence into a round of 
drudgery and their minds into narrow grooves, without contri- 
buting to their happiness ; others are much tied down to indoor 
pursuits ; but Seymour never made “heavy weather” over 
anything he undertook. His happy nature prompted him to do 
things without expecting reward or striving after effect ; work 
was as congenial as play, play as absorbing as work, so much 
so that one is sometimes led to inquire what he himself ever 
reckoned as leisure. 

I recollect so well in 1898 he took over command of the 
depot of my battalion at Omdurman, whilst we were absent on 
an expedition in which Vandeleur himself would have been 
delighted to join ; in fact, we were escorting Major Marchand 
and his French “mission” from Fashoda to the Abyssinian 
border. Meanwhile, work at the depot entailed the drilling of 
Sudanese recruits and a goodly dose of what may be termed 
the drudgery of soldiering. Yet so heartily did he do it, though 
actually an officer of another corps, that long after he left them 
the native officers and men would ask affectionately after 
Bimbashi Vandeleur, and he would write and inquire about 
them ; moreover, the sound work he put into some 400 
recruits was amply tested when they subsequently joined the 
battalion. It was this power of throwing himself heart and 
soul into what he was doing that made him a delightful 
companion on service and a refreshing contrast to those who 
never cease grumbling from the beginning to the end of a 
campaign. His sense of humour and cheerful pluck forebade 
him to indulge in the privilege of many good Britishers— 
namely, “to grouse.” Truly, thirty-two years of such a life 
were worth more both to himself and to those who loved him 
than the three-score and ten allotted to some of us. 

To return to his early years. Seymour at ten began school 
life at Farnborough in the private establishment of the Rev. A. 
Morton. Three years later he went to Eton, to the Rev. 
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Edmund Warre’s house, and on Dr. Warre succeeding to the 
headmastership, Seymour was transferred with others to the 
house of the Rev. Stewart Donaldson, Mr. Impey being his 
classical tutor. At Eton he seems to have been thoroughly 
happy without entirely wasting his time. Boys like him of 
energetic, manly tastes enjoy to the full the varied occupations 
and interests of a big school, and are popular with masters and 
boys alike. In fact, he was just the sort of boy for Eton, pos- 
sessing sufficient strength of character to avoid being spoiled, 
yet worthy alike of its traditions and happy associations. 

Nevertheless, a careful study of his life does not enable one 
to attribute his advancement to the training or instruction he 
received at school, and the fact that he was a public-school 
boy—as are most men of his class—cannot be cited in favour 
of our system of educating average boys. Great Britain is 
apparently entering on a period of strenuous competition in all 
spheres of enterprise and in all parts of the world, and it is 
questionable whether the traditional education, which until 
now has qualified Englishmen to compete with other English- 
men, will in future enable them also to compete with better 
equipped Americans and Germans. Our public schools are 
not merely or even chiefly “seats of learning,” but surely the 
hours which are allotted to study might at least be devoted to 
learning something useful. The question is, what is useful ? 
And on that point I would remark, with due respect to our 
appointed teachers, that I do not think either the headmasters 
or their assistants can be considered good or even qualified 
judges. That they conscientiously teach what they know will 
be readily admitted ; but when it comes to a controversy over 
what is, or is not, useful knowledge, I submit that their very 
training puts them out of court. They are, as a rule, public- 
school boys who have done well under the present curriculum 
(usually at classics), who from school have entered a university 
where they continued to excel in the same subjects, have taken 
a degree, and have finally settled down for life to teach in a 
public school what they have thus acquired. Yet surely such 
restricted training does not fit any man to be the sole arbiter 
of what is a good educational basis for soldiers, lawyers, busi- 
ness men, politicians, or even men of the world ? 

In truth, we have none of us received at school any solid 
groundwork of practical education, and those who have had 
any desire to become acquainted with the world they live in 
have had to set to work to pick up what they could long after 
their school days were over. By this method we usually re- 
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Our Public Schools, enthroned amidst the traditions of past 
centuries, form each a society, a little world of its own, in 
which the social grades, the unwritten laws, the standards of 
public opinion are preserved and upheld with the enthusiasm 
of youth. The result is in many ways excellent, producing a 
high standard of honour as between boy and boy, an innate 
sense of justice, fair play and straight dealing, an esprit de corps 
and a self-sacrifice for the common good, which have richly 
endowed Englishmen in all parts of the world. Such advan- 
tages are not lightly to be bartered in exchange for mere ex- 
pert knowledge; but the drawback lies in the fact that the 
school world is so exclusive, that, instead of being a means to 
an end, a threshold across which to enter upon life, it de- 
generates into being an end in itself. Many boys, and parents 
too, seem to consider school success in work or games as the 
ne plus ultra of ambition, and those who obtain it are sur- 
rounded with so transcendent a glory, that they may well believe 
themselves absolved from further effort. They feel they can 
never be such “swells” again, and are content to rest on a 
past which ended at nineteen. Who has not known several 
such in his school-days ? brilliant demi-gods, whose after-life 
has been marked by no ambition, whose abilities have never 
lifted them above obscurity? On the average boy, too, school 
opinion makes a lasting impression, and he unconsciously models 

‘himself on the lines thus laid down. In our youth the best, 
the only thing was to be a “ public schoolboy,” and we remain 
public schoolboys all our days. Look where you will, in the 
army, in Parliament, in the leading professions, in our railways, 
and in our business houses, you will see a number of excellent 
amateurs struggling with technical problems. They make 
admirable subordinates, and shine most especially in their 
behaviour to native populations in India, the Sudan, Egypt, and 
other places. 

But when it becomes necessary to excel in a particular line, 
to go one better, to get out of a groove and be something of a 
specialist, the Englishman is disinclined to leave the beaten 
track. Such ideas were discountenanced in the old school-days 
as cranky, and tending to divide a boy from his fellows. He 
was trained to be a gentleman, not an expert, and it does not 
occur to him to try to be both. Moreover, he lacks the 
necessary ground-work of modern history, languages, geography, 
and science, which are painfully acquired after the age of 
twenty-five. So he sticks to the school standard which was 
good enough for him and his compeers. Thus it comes to pass 
that mediocrity, if it but bear the accepted hall-mark, passes 
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muster amongst us and is promoted to positions which demand 
both capacity and special training. There are, of course, 
exceptions ; men endowed with a strength of character which 
breaks through tradition. Such was Seymour Vandeleur, who 
became prominent amongst his contemporaries not by reason 
of his public-school training, but independently, and perhaps in 
spite of it. 

Be this as it may, Seymour threw himself with energy into 
the life at Eton. He elected to be a “dry bob,” and was 
indefatigable, according to the season of the year, at fives, 
cricket, and football, all of which he played for his house. The 
diary contains regular accounts of runs with the beagles and the 
sport they showed. He was a keen volunteer, being promoted 
sergeant in 1886, and complains with sadness of the poor 
attendance of the corps at field-days; in fact, it was not then 
the fashion to be a volunteer. He represented the school at 
rifle shooting as one of the members of the team. His vigour 
at games and cheerfulness on all occasions made him many 
friends, several of whom passed into Sandhurst and joined the 
Brigade of Guards with him. He was steady at book-work, 
devoting fixed hours every day to “ extras,” and consequently 
passed straight from Eton into Sandhurst—fifty-second out of 
ninety candidates—without going to any crammer. He seems 
to have been fond of reading, especially military books, and 
was quick at picking up a foreign language in spite of inadequate 
school teaching. But his holidays were often spent in France, 
and he took regular lessons from a Monsieur Cauvet, who taught 
him enough French thoroughly to enjoy plays at the Théatre 
Frangais—no mean test. At Dinard he took to sketching, a 
subject in which he was afterwards most proficient. In Switzer- 
land we find him mountaineering ; and, as all pursuits were 
entered upon with enthusiasm and were encouraged by a father 
and a mother who devoted themselves to him in his holidays, 
he entered the Royal Military College (Sandhurst) on Septem- 
ber 1, 1887, with a larger stock of special and general 
information than is usually found in our boys of eighteen. 

The practical work at Sandhurst, particularly the surveying 
and military sketching, was congenial, and at the end of one 
year he passed out forty-fourth out of 138, with special certifi- 
cates in topography and riding. From Sandhurst, too, dates 
his first acquaintance with polo, which ever afterwards remained 
his favourite amusement. He played it wherever he went, often 
in places where it had never been seen before, such as Uganda, 
Nigeria, and parts of the Sudan, and, when he could not get 
enough players for a game, he would spend an hour alone 
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knocking a ball about. Within a few weeks of his first handling 
a polo club we find him playing for Sandhurst against the 
18th Hussars and getting handsomely defeated in the attempt. 
But he soon developed a better game, and ended by playing in 
all the first-class matches at Hurlingham. 

After Sandhurst, a happy spell of shooting and hunting at 
Apley, his grandfather’s place in Shropshire, occupied him till 
February 1889, when he joined the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards 
in Dublin, as a second lieutenant. Now, there is a certain 
amount of misconception prevalent regarding the so-called 
ordeal of joining a regiment ; but it is in no sense a formidable 
undertaking, as those who have had to go through with it are 
well aware. A self-conscious boy who is just beginning to be 
a man no doubt feels shy and awkward, but this soon wears 
off, and my civilian readers can dismiss from their minds any 
phantom horrors which may have been conjured up. The 
truth is, that the standard of general conduct and military 
efficiency amongst the captains and subalterns of the numerous 
regiments I have been privileged to know is a high one; in 
none is it higher than in the Brigade of Guards; and one 
purpose of this article will be amply fulfilled if it should 
succeed in doing justice to a numerous body of officers of 
whom Vandeleur was but a type. All ranks of the Army have 
recently been assailed by floods of amateur criticism, excusable 
and useful as regards certain regrettable incidents in the conduct 
of military affairs ; for probably the Army, like the nation, has 
for years been run on amateur lines, the product of our amateur 
schools, and will continue to beso run until we “ enter ” military 
cadets on some plan similar to that recently adopted at the 
Admiralty. But meanwhile, amidst the welter of indiscriminate 
fault-finding, it is satisfactory to recognise that no case has been 
established against the junior officers, captains and subalterns, 
in actual command of men in the field. The regimental officer 
has been highly tested ; he has not been found wanting ; and 
his men have on all occasions relied on him with confidence. 

Now this good result, if closely examined, must chiefly be 
attributed to the efficiency of the regimental system, which is 
based less upon Official regulations than upon time-honoured 
traditions of duty and conduct. Through long periods of peace 
and short periods of war, in the various climates and garrisons 
of the British Empire, a high standard has been maintained not 
by repeating copybook maxims and attending to grandmotherly 
effusions in the daily press, but by a system of discipline which 
has had the merit of being effective in its results. It is based 
upon a sound moral code amongst the officers, handed down 
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from generation to generation, a code to which the newly joined 
subaltern must learn to conform. As a rule he is only too 
anxious to do so and be admitted to full membership of 
the society of his brother officers, for the unwritten laws of 
a mess are no hardship to a manly young fellow. A certain 
number of boys are, however, thrust into the Army without 
any regard to their suitability or qualifications for soldiering, 
and some parents seem to think that the regimental code 
should be modified in order to admit these square pegs 
into round holes, For, strange as it may seem to those 
who imagine that any youth will become a good officer, I 
venture to say there are some temperaments to whom it is 
positively wicked to entrust the lives of good soldiers. Such 
men may be endowed with first-rate ability for other work, 
though there is no use for them in the Army, and it would 
certainly be a kindness to remove them whilst still young to 
more suitable spheres of occupation ; but their relatives have 
endowed them with a so-called military education, have paid 
for a military uniform and wish to keep them in the Army, 
unless some serious offence can be proved against them. Un- 
fortunately, it is extremely difficult to frame a specific charge 
against a young officer who is not by nature fit to command a 
corporal’s guard; and, if several such should congregate in a 
battalion, they soon form a coterie amongst themselves, a clique 
of dissentients which holds itself aloof from the accepted code 
and is thoroughly bad for the discipline of the corps. Perhaps 
the commanding officer, if he be a good judge of boys and an 
exceptionally strong man, may be able to get rid of the 
nuisance through the official channel; but he will find it no 
easy task, as the difficulty is not officially recognised, and he 
may perchance himself be got rid of in the endeavour. 

Surely, then, when we realise the general advantages of 
permitting officers to enforce their own high standard 
of conduct, and when we recollect how rarely they have 
abused this privilege, we are forced to the conclusion that, 
instead of endeavouring to curtail their power of ejecting 
black sheep, we should, in our wisdom, confer on regimental 
officers increased and authorised facilities for eliminating those 
who are unable to command the respect of their men. 

To Seymour Vandeleur, at any rate, joining the Scots Guards 
was an unmixed pleasure. He found his Sandhurst friend, 
Cecil Lowther, just arrived, and ten days later we find him 
installed at the colonel’s whist-table, an unheard-of proceeding 
in any Continental army, yet a sufficient illustration of the tone 
which pervades a good British battalion. During the next 
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five years he stuck closely to regimental duty in Dublin, 
London, Pirbright and Windsor, and realised that soldiering in 
these desirable quarters entailed a deal of hard work; for, 
during the first three years of his service, an officer of the 
Guards is kept steadily at duty without any relaxation in the 
form of leave. The theory is that youth is the age for educa- 
tion and improvement, but also the age in which slovenly 
habits are easily acquired and perpetuated. Consequently the 
youngest officers, without exception, are taught all they can be 
taught and given no opportunities of being slack, either on or 
off duty. They are kept continuously busy under the super- 
vision of the adjutant from early morn till late in the afternoon, 
in the hope that the groove of doing their work thoroughly and 
energetically may be persevered in afterwards—an expectation 
which is fulfilled or not according to the tastes and disposition 
of the individual. Shirking and loafing are alike tabooed. 

When Vandeleur joined, Colonel the Hon. J. Vanneck was 
commanding officer, and Mr. Erskine was adjutant, of 
the 2nd Battalion Scots Guards. Posted to the left flank 
company in February, Seymour passed in company drill 
in March, and entered on his daily round of duty, going 
on guard at the Castle, coming off guard to do a picquet, 
attending three battalion parades daily and gradually learn- 
ing the interior economy of his company. June and July 
were spent at musketry in the Curragh Camp ; in September 
the battalion moved to Chelsea Barracks, London; and 
Vandeleur went on the Queen’s Guard at St. James’s Palace 
for the first time—always a memorable episode in a young 
Guardsman’s soldiering, but one which loses its charm after a 
four months’ spell of winter guard-mounting has entailed two 
nights out of bed in each week—the intervening days being 
filled in with picquets, drills, winter schemes, war games, 
route-marches, lectures on musketry, judging distance practices 
and “shouting” drill. A month of duty at the Depot 
(Caterham) under Major (now Brigadier-General) Crabbe 
completed his first year of service, during which his main 
relaxation had been an occasional game of racquets at Prince’s 
Club. 

Owing to his proficiency in military mapmaking, he was 
selected to instruct a class of non-commissioned officers in 
topography, and the first months of 1890 were spent at this 
work, usually on Epsom Downs, at a season of the year when 
they can scarcely be called a popular resort. In March he 
rode in the winning team of the Brigade of Guards point-to- 
point race, and during next summer enjoyed a full polo season 
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at Hurlingham, being now of a calibre to play in first-class 
matches, and with such crack players as the three famous 
Peats, Toby Rawlinson, Lord Harrington, John Watson, Major 
Peters, and others. It was his habit to buy ponies, more or 
less in the rough, and train them to the game himself, with 
infinite care and trouble, and with excellent results. There 
were other and more exceptional amusements this summer, 
such as an ascent in a balloon from the Military Exhibition 
with Lord Edward Cecil, of the Grenadiers, but the diary gives 
no details of this expedition save that the balloon descended 
harmlessly in a field near Chelmsford, and that his share of the 
costs amounted to £5 15s. 

In August ensued the usual musketry course at Pirbright 
Camp, after which the 2nd Scots Guards moved to Windsor, 
and Seymour obtained five days’ leave, his first holiday, 
every moment of which was devoted to cub-hunting and par- 
tridge shooting. Windsor offers facilities for a good deal of 
sport of a kind, what with the Household Brigade Drag (to 
which he occasionally acted as whip and had the usual quota 
of falls), Mr. Garth’s foxhounds, and the Queen's staghounds, 
now suppressed ; but the winter of 1890 was unusually severe, 
the Thames at Eton being frozen over for weeks, so skating 
took the place of hunting, and the long days on guard at the 
Castle were spent in the splendid library to which the officers 
on guard have access. 

The summer of 1891 saw a new departure in Vandeleur’s 
military life, as he was selected to go and be trained at Alder- 
shot in the newly formed (provisional) Mounted Infantry Regi- 
ment for three months, under Lieutenant-Colonel (now General 
Sir Edward) Hutton ; he was attached to the company com- 
posed of the Black Watch, Seaforth, Cameron, and Gordon 
Highlanders, and amongst other officers in the regiment may 
be mentioned poor Roddy Owen, who afterwards died on service 
in the Dongola Expedition, and Mr. (now Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Jenner, D.S.O. Here he was kept busier than ever at Mounted 
Infantry work in the camp at Bourley Bottom, scouting, long 
field days, and autumn manceuvres, and it was always a satis- 
faction to him to recollect, when employed during the South 
African War in General Hutton’s Mounted Infantry Brigade, 
that he was one of the first batch of officers thus trained, and 
Sir Edward has several times expressed the very high opinion 
he entertained of Seymour Vandeleur. 

Seymour was promoted Lieutenant in May 1892, and was 
then ordered to go through the School of Musketry at Hythe, 
where he spent most of the summer and passed out with a 
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special certificate. Taking time by the forelock and, as though 
conscious that future years would find him fully occupied, he 
at once set to work to pass the examination for promotion to 
the rank of captain and devoted a portion of his winter leave 
to the necessary book-work. He managed, however, during 
the autumn to attend the cavalry manoeuvres at Frensham. 

The year 1893 witnessed an ever-increasing desire to learn 
about things in general, and to acquire most varied accomplish- 
ments. Often in the course of a single afternoon we discover 
Seymour passing through the hands of three instructors ; Peall, 
the great professional, gave him billiard lessons ; Saunders of 
Prince’s Club taught him tennis ; the corporal of the ScotsGuards 
band gave him flute lessons ; he spent a month in Berlin with 
a tutor to brush up colloquial German, and then competed for 
an interpreter’s certificate ; and no sooner was this examination 
completed than we see him tackling Spanish with a Signor Véda. 
Meanwhile, May was spent at Aldershot undergoing a veterinary 
class and examination. As all this extra work was purely 
voluntary and was undertaken in addition to his usual regi- 
mental duty, we get a glimpse of Seymour’s natural capacity for 
work and firm resolve to qualify himself for whatever might be 
required of him. 

August and September were taken up with manoeuvres on a 
somewhat larger scale. than had previously been attempted, and 
a complete Guards brigade of four battalions assembled at 
Frensham and operated on Swanley Downs, where, at the 
termination of hostilities, 15,000 men marched past Field- 
Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. . 

By this time a long-cherished plan had matured itself in the 
minds of the two friends, Cecil Lowther and Seymour 
Vandeleur, and they obtained four months’ :leave of absence to 
travel in Somaliland and shoot big game. Rarely were two 
companions more suited to such an enterprise or more worthy 
of its pleasures and opportunities. To Seymour it meant more 
than a mere shooting trip, for he had made up his mind not 
only to penetrate beyond the explored country, but also to map 
the whole route ; he consequently prepared himself for this 
work by taking a course of lessons in the use of the sextant at 
the Royal Geographical Society, and so greatly did he profit by 
this instruction that on his return he presented a map to the 
society, which is still the staple source of information for that 
part of Somaliland. 

The friends quitted London on December 1, 1893, en route 
for the Continent, which was, with brief intervals, to absorb the 
remainder of Seymour’s life. Travelling as rapidly as possible 
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via Paris, Marseilles, Port Said, and Suez, they disembarked at 
Aden on December 13. Here Lowther waited in order to 
purchase provisions and bring on the baggage which had started 
by the all-sea route, whilst Vandeleur embarked on a coasting 
steamboat for Berbera (the capital of British Somaliland), where 
he arrived on the 2oth, and promptly began to organise a 
camel caravan for the march into the interior. Big changes, 
as we know, have been wrought in Eastern lands since Europeans 
first discovered India, but one reform has never been accom- 
plished, namely, to instil activity into native retainers. They 
regard energy as a palpable blot on the character of the white 
man, and treat it with amiable tolerance. Lowther found the 
same notion prevalent in Aden, so they both learned two 
maxims for Eastern travel—patience, and the insufficiency of 
four months’ leave. The latter they provided for by promptly 
telegraphing home for an extra month. 

At last, on January 5, 1894, all was ready: Lowther had 
arrived with the baggage: so the caravan of thirty camels, 
four ponies, two donkeys, four sheep, and twenty-seven men 
set forth, and was soon organised into smooth routine with 
veveillé at 4 A.M. daily. 

The nineteen days’ march from the coast can be described 
in a few lines. The great charm of the journey lay in its 
absolute isolation from anything resembling a beaten track and 
the delightful uncertainty of what might be in front. Each 
day presented fresh problems, yet every detail had to be 
arranged without advice from experienced hands. The tourist 
in Europe, who fusses with telegrams to hotels to have his bed- 
room retained and his dinner ordered, has no more notion of 
the real pleasures of travel than a cuckoo understands the 
rearing of a nest of young birds. But the traveller with an 
African caravan learns and enjoys many things. After a cool 
night, the early rise, the bustle of packing tents and provisions 
on unwilling camels, the hurried breakfast in the dark, these 
unavoidable troubles vanish directly he mounts his pony and 
rides forth in the delicious atmosphere of Africa’s early morn. 
Dawn has appeared, nature is awakening, freshness is in the 
air, and a hundred buzzings and cooings proclaim the rising 
sun. Indeed, ’tis good to make the most of his rising, for, by 
noon, he will have subdued us all, man, beast, trees, converting 
nature into a sort of brazen image which stifles life till 
evening. 

Vandeleur and Lowther, during the daily march, scoured the 
country on both flanks for game, and bagged some koodoo, 
onyx and dig-dig—the latter a pretty little animal like a minia- 
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ture deer. Thus they hardened themselves for future work, 
and accustomed themselves to the ways of their respective 
shikaris. The natives they met with were friendly, but in dire 
distress owing to the lateness of the rains and the frequency of 
Abyssinian raids from across the border ; and as the caravan 
pushed further inland the servants became somewhat alarmed, 
and the cook even suggested he should be served out with a gun 
on the line of march, “because he did not wish to be like a 
woman, without a weapon.” His whim was not gratified, and 
he was requested to devote more attention to the menu, of 
which the following is a common sample : 


DINER DU JOUR. 
Potage—Koodoo. 
Poisson—Sardines frites. 
R6t—Beoeuf corné (corned). 
Entremet—Cabin Biscuit 4 Papricot jam. 


Crossing the Haud entailed five days’ marching without any 
water besides that carried on camels; it consisted of a “ wil- 
derness of small trees and thorn bushes, followed by eight 
miles of open plain without a vestige of anything on it but 
stones, and then again the same wilderness of bushes ; and it 
will give you some idea of the sort of country if I mention that, 
when we reached the watering-place, only four camels could be 
watered every hour, as water did not trickle through the sand 
any faster.” 

However, when they got to the Awari pools they found them 
deep and full of water, and consequently the resort of game 
from the drier districts in the neighbourhood. In fact, on the 
very night of their arrival a lion was heard roaring close to the 
zareba and tents at 2 A.M., and was actually seen in an open 
space on its way to water. Intense excitement prevailed 
amongst the men and camels, and at daybreak Lowther and 
Vandeleur started off on its tracks. 


After walking three hours through wooded country, checking at two or three 
bits of high grass and brush, Nur (my s/zéar7) and I were going through a thick 
place, when we suddenly saw him thirty yards to our left, looking at us. It took 
me a little time to make sure of my aim, as the undergrowth was thick and he 
was exactly the colour of the grass. I fired with the ‘500 bore, and the bullet 
went in under his eye, smashing up the left side of his head. He turned over, 
and I think this bullet really was enough. However, he made such a row I 
fired again, breaking his neck. Lowther was about 150 yards to my left and 
had rather an exciting moment, as he could not see anything, though he heard 
the animal in the grass after I shot. It was a really splendid male with lovely 
mane, and our guide, the son of a local sheik, says this particular lion has been 
well known for a long time in the district, and has killed thirty-four natives, 
including one of his relatives. It measures just under ten feet from end of tail 
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to nose, and I am quite satisfied at having come now, whatever else I may get or 
not, as one might come year after year and not get one like him. 


This was his first lion, and the above is an extract from a 
letter written home the same day. To celebrate the occasion 
they split a bottle—no, a pint of champagne at the evening meal. 
Again on January 28 he wrote: 


This was a record day altogether. I left camp at six and walked north-west 
for two hours, and then got on to some fresh rhinoceros tracks, which I 
followed up for nearly five hours, sometimes going very fast over open ground, 
and then creeping silently through dense jungle. (I must first tell you that 
these rhinoceros feed at night, travelling immense distances, and hide and 
sleep during the day in thick dark places in the jungle, making their way 
through it in an astonishing manner.) At length we heard a rustling, and there 
stood two of them, under a tree, not thirty yards off! I fired with the ten-bore, 
and away they went like lightning. We ran three or four hundred yards as fast 
as we could, blood being visible on the ground; and, after going through some 
high grass, there they were to my delight, standing in the open. I fired at the 
wounded one, and was glad to see him sink gradually on his knees and turn 
over. I now noticed the other was much smaller, and should have let him off, 
but he turned nastily on me and, being too big to be a pleasant customer, had 
tobe settled too. The first one turned out to be a “whopper,” with splendid tusk, 
so I sent a pony for camels and carried his head into camp, and you shall judge 
of his size for yourself when we return. It is a great piece of luck, as it is 
generally very difficult to get near them. On reaching camp I found Lowther 
returned with two lionesses, which he had tracked for some distance southwards 
and shot with success. The excitement in camp at night was great ; the men 
had a sort of war dance, whilst we split another pint. 


It will not be necessary to follow day by day the indefatigable 
and enthusiastic sportsmen during the ups and downs of their 
month in this district, nor to enter into the details of their bag, 
which totalled four rhinoceros, seven lions and numerous 
smaller game. After several failures, they found the plan of 
sitting up for lions at night, in a tiny zareba near a tied-up 
donkey, an unprofitable amusement, owing to the numerous 
hyenas and swarms of mosquitos. In fact, so accustomed 
were they to the fruitless results of these night watches that, 
on one dark night, when Lowther was really visited hy five 
lions he mistook them for hyznas and drove them away with 
stones and bad language! After this they gave up the tied 
donkey, so dear to the heart of native sportsmen, and stalked 
their game in broad daylight over miles and miles of country, 
through thick bush and jungle, and over scrub-covered 
plains, 

Towards the end of February they were contemplating a 
speedy return to civilisation when they received news from the 
coast that a reply to their telegram for more leave had arrived, 
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and an extension to April 30 had been granted. This meant 
another month of shooting in the best of the season, and great 
was their joy thereat. Their stay in the Awari and Milmil 
districts had been interesting from other points of view than 
shooting—especially as at that time the country was supposed 
to be under British jurisdiction. The inhabitants were far from 
being in the enjoyment of Pax Britannica, and were at the 
mercy of alternate parties of Abyssinian and Ogaden Somali 
raiders. The latter numbered about 300 and spent their time 
looting camels, and killing any villagers who resisted their 
depredations. The Sheik of Milmil held a difficult “ official” 
situation, which necessitated his being in the pay of the 
Abyssinians, for whom he levied tribute and collected sheep 
from the members of his own tribe, and thus robbed the 
people for the benefit of foreigners. Raids and inter-tribal war- 
fare were so prevalent that sheep and camels were becoming 
scarce, SO men were substituted in their stead, and the prisoners 
captured were held up to ransom. In former days the tariff 
for one man’s ransom had been a hundred camels, but com- 
petition and scarcity had reduced the value of human life by 
about go per cent., and ten camels was now held to be a fair 
price. The unfortunate prisoners were chained in the villages 
till their tribe produced the equivaient in camels ; and, when 
the available chains were all in use, the following barbarous 
device was instituted to expedite matters. Strips of damp 
camel-hide were sewn tightly round a prisoner’s legs just above 
the ankle, and, as the hide gradually dried up and contracted, 
the victim usually lost the use of his legs within about a month. 
This was not an edifying spectacle of the majesty of British law 
and order, but our prestige was sufficiently acknowledged to 
prevent Abyssinians and others from shooting at British officers. 
One night a party of four Abyssinians (not hyzenas!) did 
surround Lowther, as he sat in a zareba waiting for lions at 
night, and things looked a bit nasty till they discovered they 
were dealing with a white man, and quietly departed. Indeed, 
there occurred several minor incidents which required firmness 
and tact on the part of the young officers to prevent molestation. 
Yet, on the whole, they were well treated ; the meat of the 
animals they killed proved a great boon to some of the 
hungry inhabitants and frequently procured them a friendly 
reception. 

On quitting Milmil they preferred to trust their own observa- 
tion rather than native reports regarding localities for game and 
water and the distances to be iraversed; so they made up their 
minds to skirt the inner edge of the Haud in a north-westerly 
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direction, and march on the Abyssinian hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Harar. They thus journeyed through a land inhabited 
by tribes who had never beheld a white man, though nominally 
under British protection, and they received several applications 
for assistance against Abyssinian persecutors, which they wisely 
declined to entertain. Some years later the Haud and district 
south of it was handed over to King Menelik by the British 
Government. 

The country presented a totally different aspect as they 
ascended higher and higher up the southern spurs of the 
mountains, and the scenery in places was magnificent, with 
views away eastwards across an open plain to Jigjiga, north- 
ward over wooded hills towards Harar, and westward over- 
looking barren lands which extended to the foot of the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia. Turning gradually north and east they 
descended into the Jigjiga vale, after the commencement of 
the rains, and devoted many a lengthy tramp to the fresh 
elephant tracks which they struck, but could make nothing of. 
The elephants were apparently travelling rapidly through this 
country, and when an elephant is “ making his point” he does 
not tarry by the wayside, so, as Seymour put it, ‘the covers 
were all drawn blank,” except for lion, lesser koodoo, and 
smaller game. 

It was now time to think of the return journey to the coast, 
and, on studying the map which he had carefully constructed 
from daily notes, Seymour decided to march straight for 
Hargeisa near the Khamsa district, thus completing a circle 
of several hundred miles’ length round the northern Haud 
and into the interior, To his intense satisfaction on 
arriving at Hargeisa he found his map closed on this point 
almost without error, and was thus amply rewarded for the 
tedious work of marking up his daily course and taking correct 
noonday observations, in spite of the sun’s high altitude. 

They received news at Hargeisa of a serious accident having 
befallen Lord Delamere, who, with his friend Mr. Mure, was 
shooting beyond the Haud. A wounded lion charged him ; he 
missed it with both barrels ; and the brute seized his foot as 
he fell backwards. His two shikaris, with magnificent courage, 
hurled themselves on the lion’s back, and distracted its attention 
from Lord Delamere. Their devotion saved his life, but all 
three were severely mauled, though they afterwards completely 
recovered from their injuries. Reassured by a satisfactory 
message regarding this accident, our friends found time for 
Several more days’ shooting, and the following is Seymour’s 
graphic account of their last exploit in Somaliland : 
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Soon after marching from Arror to return to the coast we found tracks in the 
plain, and half a mile or so further on, whilst we were all walking together and 
not the least expecting it, a lioness—the remaining Arror one—broke cover 
from some bush in front and made off. Lowther and I ran on as hard as we 
could: I saw him take a tremendous toss over a hole and land, digging his 
rifle into the ground. The pace was too good to stop to inquire, and he came 
on again at once. I think we must have covered four or tive miles over the 
plain in the shortest time on record, the lioness being still some way in front. 

My syce (groom) Aden, who had gone back for a pony, now arrived at full 
gallop, taking one good cropper also ; he went on in front and rounded up the 
beast in some scrub most gallantly, all by himself on the pony, just before she 
reached cover the other side of the plain. She made for him no less than ten 
times. We heard him shouting at her, and came up as quick as we could, 
Lowther on the right of the bushes and I on the left. I caught sight of her 
head in the bush and fired, missing her. She went off with a growl to the 
right, and Lowther had two or three shots, hitting her once high up in the 
shoulder. 

I thought there were going to be “ructions,” and, sure enough, out she came, 
and went straight for Lowther and his two shikaris, who were standing in the 
open, sixty or seventy yards off. She did not see me, as I was behind a small 
bush, and passed me at about ten yards, going top speed. I did my best to 
stop her, but aimed a little too far in front and hit her in the shoulder, under 
Lowther’s shot. This did not hurt her much, though it made an awful mess of 
her shoulder, and must have stopped her spring. On she went, straight for 
Lowther, but he stepped aside into a thorn bush, and killed her dead witha shot 
in the spine just as she seized his second shikari by the wrist. It was lucky 
killing her on the spot. The shikari is not much injured. Nur and I were 
nearly shot by Lowther’s other man, who blazed away several times through a 
cloud of dust after the lioness was dead. 


This dramatic incident fittingly closed the trip, and suffi- 
ciently proved that shooting in Somaliland had developed 
initiative and self-reliance—both useful qualities in an officer. 

The total bag comprised, 13 lions, 4 rhinoceros, 3 big 
koodoo (rare), 13 lesser koodoo, 5 hartebeest, numerous onyx, 
awl, gerenuk, digdig, &c. &c. 

Sir Clements Markham, President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, was so well satisfied with his map that he wrote Van- 
deleur a letter of congratulation and mentioned it in his anni- 
versary address. 

The two officers rejoined for duty at the end of April, and 
in July Seymour accepted service in the Uganda Rifles. 

His brother officers, loath to part with him, gave him a 
dinner before his departure, and on August 10 he set out from 
Charing Cross, being then just twenty-five years of age. 


F. 1. M. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, April 14, 1903. 


Ir the German Emperor is really the clever man he is popularly 
supposed to be in this country, the present is perhaps a con- 
venient occasion for him to review his relations with the 
United States during the past few years, and with the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador in succession to the unfortunate and 
maladroit Holleben, adopt other methods in dealing with the 
United States. If the German Emperor strikes a careful balance 
of the diplomatic account with the United States it will read 
somewhat as follows: 

Attempt to annoy and embarrass Admiral Dewey in Manila 
harbour, which led to Dewey firing on the launch of the Jrene. 
Diedrich forced to apologise. 

Holleben’s attempt to make the German vote in the United 
States a Germanic factor. Failure. 

The attempt to discredit Lord Pauncefote and humbug the 
American people into believing that Germany and not Great 
Britain was friendly to the United States prior to the Spanish- 
American war. Failure. 

The placing of a commission for a racing yacht in the United 
States and the sending of Prince Henry to attend the ceremony 
of launching, so as to create the belief that the relations existing 
between the United States and Germany were more cordial 
than those between the United States and any other country, 
and also to work up a Teutonic sentiment which would terrorise 
American politicians. Failure. 

The gracious gift from the Kaiser to the American people of 
the statue of Frederick the Great. Dismal failure. The Kaiser 
has been politely informed that his gift is a trifle embarrassing 
to the American people. 

The debt-collecting expedition in Venezuela, out of which 
the Kaiser managed to escape, thanks to the quixotic generosity 
of the British Government in permitting the Kaiser once more 
to make use of England to pull his chestnuts out of the fire, 
Another failure. 
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An attempt on the part of the Kaiser to make himself “ solid” 
with President Roosevelt by inviting him to act as arbitrator 
in the dispute with Venezuela, instead of having the question 
passed upon by the Hague tribunal. At first the President was 
willing to accept the invitation, but the temper of the American 
people was so decidedly against such a course that the President 
refused. Another diplomatic failure. 

The Kaiser’s invitation to the President to permit the 
European squadron to visit Kiel during the race-week politely 
declined. 

These are only a few of the things that the Kaiser has done 
to try and cement the relations between himself and this 
country, and every one has been a conspicuous failure. The 
German Emperor may understand the European atmosphere 
and environment and be successful in dealing with European 
Powers, but he is certainly without the slightest measure of 
success when he attempts to deal with the United States, which 
is due primarily to his total misconception of the American 
temperament and American political institutions. After having 
beenrebuffed in everything that he has undertaken, and especially 
in regard to Venezuela, one would think that a man of average 
intelligence would keep quiet and not make another attempt to 
involve the United States; and yet within a few weeks another 
extraordinary move was made, and, like everything else, resulted 
in the Emperor’s discomfiture. There are reasons of State 
why particulars cannot be given. All that | am permitted to 
say is that a certain proposition was made to the President in 
regard to Venezuela, which was so fantastic and so contrary to 
all the traditions of American diplomacy that no one with even 
a superficial knowledge of this country or its people would have 
suggested it. 

The recent interview of Admiral Dewey in which he contrasted 
the American and German navies, which so enraged public men 
and newspapers in Germany, simply expresses the prevailing 
sentiment among naval officers and merely puts in concrete 
form what has been frequently expressed in these pages. As a 
chronicler of events on this side of the Atlantic, and in an 
attempt adequately to express national feeling, it has been my 
duty to point out to the English reader that those American 
naval officers and American public men who take a broad and 
intelligent view of international affairs gauge the strength of the 
American navy by that of Germany, and in making comparisons 
always adopt the navy of Germany as their standard. Some 
months ago when the Haitian gunboat Creze-ad-Pierrot was sent 
to the bottom by a shot from the Panther, I said that the 
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President and the members of the Cabinet were much annoyed, 
and resolved that hereafter when a piratical vessel was to 
be blown up or when there was any other police work to be 
done in the Caribbean Sea, it would be done by a vessel 
flying the American flag ; and as a warning to Germany the 
President, on the recommendation of Mr. Moody, the Secretary 
of the Navy, sanctioned the establishment of a new squadron, 
to be known as the Caribbean Sea division of the North 
Atlantic Squadron, to be stationed in the waters of the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Admiral Dewey’s remarks may have been a trifle indiscreet, 
considering that he is the senior officer of the American navy, 
but no one questions their truth, which have struck a responsive 
chord. Germany is not popular in the United States at the 
present time, and will continue to be less popular, if that is 
possible, so long as she piles blunder on blunder. Admiral 
Dewey, of course, speaks straight from the heart when he 
criticises Germany. He has not forgotten the way in which 
Admiral Diedrich annoyed him during the long and trying 
hours before Manila, nor has he forgotten a celebrated despatch 
which he sent to the Navy Department, a despatch in which he 
asked that the Ovegon might be sent to him for “ political 
effect.” At that time Admiral Dewey had nothing more 
formidable under his command than an armoured cruiser, 
while the Germans had more powerful vessels. He wanted the 
Germans to see a first-class American battleship. He wanted 
them to understand that although the United States was repre- 
sented in Asiatic waters by cruisers merely, there were battle- 
ships at home ready for action if needed, and he knew perhaps 
better even than did the statesmen in Washington the political 
importance of adding the Ovegon to his squadron, President 
McKinley appreciated the significance of the suggestion and 
ordered the Oregon to be sent to him without delay. Admiral Died- 
rich also comprehended, and from that time he maintained a 
more respectful attitude. 

The German comments on Admiral Dewey’s speech have 
been received with the cynical levity so characteristic of the 
American press. As one prominent newspaper observes : 
“ Apparently the whole complex structure of simulated German 
official friendliness for the United States, erected by the Kaiser 
at much pain, is about to collapse. Plain speaking is the order 
of the day at Berlin, and the war-dogs are snarling at our heels. 
The horrid fear seizes us that the Emperor will haul back the 
Frederick the Great statue.” The papers in favour of a large 
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American navy is still outclassed by the German, and that it is 
the duty of Congress to reverse the relative naval strength of the 
two countries. 


Quite the most extraordinary thing that American politics 
have known—and American politics are always extraordinary 
—is the recrudescence of Grover Cleveland. A few months 
ago, thinking I detected a drift in favour of Mr. Cleveland, I 
called the attention of the readers of this correspondence to 
that fact, and thereby brought down on my head the derisive 
scorn and contempt of certain American newspapers, especially 
those hostile to Mr. Cleveland. To-day, however, so rapidly 
do events move in the United States, the mention of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s name as the possible Democratic nominee next year is 
treated with respectful consideration. The mere thought of a 
third term for the former President is no longer sneered at. 
The Louisville Courier Journal, whose editor, Mr, Henry 
Watterson, stands in the front rank of American editors, and 
who has always bitterly hated Mr. Cleveland, finds himself 
forced to treat the Cleveland movement seriously, and to check 
it he harps on the unwritten law which prohibits any man from 
being President for more than two terms ; and Mr. Watterson 
in frantic tones asks whether the United States is to be Mexi- 
canised and is Mr. Cleveland to be the Diaz of the American 
Republic. To this question a Democratic newspaper as in- 
fluential and representative as the New York World, sanely 
replies that there is no danger of the United States becoming 
Mexicanised or Mr. Cleveland being the Diaz of the Republic 
by his election next year, because there is a vast difference 
between a President elected for three consecutive terms and a 
President elected for a third term after an interval of eight 
years has elapsed between the end of his second term and the 
beginning of his third. The New York World has not as yet 
committed itself in favour of Mr. Cleveland, but the World 
shows a sympathetic leaning, and its belief that Mr. Cleveland 
would be a strong candidate. 

Mr. Cleveland, in my opinion, is the very strongest candidate 
the Democrats could nominate, and for reasons which I think 
will be plain to the English reader. Any man the Democrats 
may nominate next year, whether he be Cleveland, represent- 
ing the extreme view on one side, or Bryan, representing the 
equally extreme view on the other (of course, I simply use 
Bryan’s name as the typical representative of the radical wing 
of the Democratic party, because Bryan’s nomination is im- 
possible) including men intermediate between Cleveland and 
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Bryan, such as ex-Secretary of State Olney, Chief Justice Parker, 
ex-Senator Hill or Senator Gorman, any of these men, I re- 
peat, will forfeit a certain number of Democratic votes. Cleve- 
land, or any man of the Cleveland type, must expect to lose 
the support of radical Bryanites ; Bryan, or any man whom he 
favours, would meet with the defection of the Cleveland wing 
of the party. It is therefore obvious and not to be contro- 
verted that the nominee will not poll the full party vote, but the 
factor of chief importance in the calculation is whether Cleve- 
land would lose more Democratic votes than any other man, 
and would he poll more Republican votes than any other 
Democrat. 

Mr. Cleveland would lose Democratic votes in Republican 
States, and, therefore, in States which he could afford to lose 
without jeopardising his chances for election. For example, 
in Nebraska, he would undoubtedly prove weaker than Bryan 
or a man favoured by Bryan, but in States necessary for Demo- 
cratic success Mr. Cleveland would be stronger than any other 
man. In New York and New Jersey, which the Democrats 
must carry if their candidate is to be elected, Mr. Cleveland 
would poll more votes than any other Democratic candidate. 
He would poll more votes because he would receive the support 
of thousands of Republicans who dislike Mr. Roosevelt and 
who would feel perfectly safe in voting for the Democratic 
candidate because the Republicans will retain their majority in 
the Senate during the entire term of the next President. Re- 
publicans, therefore, would have no fear of tariff legislation that 
would dislocate business, and they would feel quite certain 
that Mr. Cleveland would give the country a conservative 
administration. 

The Democrats, of course, have to rely on the “ solid South ” 
as the foundation on which to build their column of electoral 
votes. Mr. Cleveland, it is true, is not as popular in the South 
as are some other Democrats, and yet Mr. Cleveland need have 
not the slightest fear of the South parting from its old moor- 
ings. President Roosevelt has made the “solid South” im- 
pregnable by having raised the race issue, and appointed negroes 
to office. On that issue the South is now and will be for 
many years to come Democratic. Mr. Cleveland might lose, 
and probably would lose, a few thousand votes in Texas, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas, but what difference does that make 
when the Democratic majority is anything that the Democratic 
party leaders may choose to make it? If any Democrat next 
year can carry the States essential to Democratic success— 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Illinois—Mr. 
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Cleveland can carry them with less labour and expense than 
any other Democrat ; most assuredly he can carry them when 
no other Democrat can. For these reasons I am of the 
belief that Mr. Cleveland to-day is the strongest Democratic 
candidate, but it does not necessarily follow that he will be 
nominated. 

Would Mr. Cleveland accept the nomination? That is a 
question I cannot answer, and I doubt if any man can at this 
time. Ido not believe that Mr. Cleveland would make any 
undignified attempt to be nominated, or that he would engage 
in any intrigue to be once more selected as his party’s leader. 
Since his retirement from the White House, six years ago, Mr. 
Cleveland’s course has been admirable. He has lived a 
dignified and somewhat secluded life, keeping himself aloof 
from petty squabbles or factional fights, and has contented 
himself with an occasional address on some great public 
question. It is only human nature that Mr. Cleveland would 
not decline an honour greater than that which has ever been 
paid to any other American, and that a third term as President 
of the United States would be gratifying to him ; and yet I have 
every reason to believe that he would not accept the nomina- 
tion unless he felt sure that his candidacy would receive the 
loyal support of practically the entire Democratic party. 


It is quite clear that the great issue of the next Presidential 
campaign will be the tariff, which is an additional reason in 
favour of Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. As the New York World 
points out, Mr. Cleveland “represents, as no other man does, 
the paramount issue of tariff reform,” and men of both parties 
know that on this paramount issue they must stand or fall next 
year. President Roosevelt, who is no mean politician, is wise 
enough to see this drift, and in the speeches that he is making 
on his present Western tour he is impressing on his audiences 
the necessity of leaving the tariff alone, and, in substance, he 
says that the country owes its prosperity to the Dingley tariff. 
The West, however, is honeycombed with the heresy of lower 
duties, and in this the West and some portions of the East 
clasp hands. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, is fighting 
desperately to stem the rising tide in favour of reciprocity in 
his State, but he finds it difficult to make the waters recede, and 
former extreme organs of protection and radical protectionists 
are now pointing out to the people of New England that if 
they would hold their former commercial supremacy they must 
reach out for foreign trade. 

The feeling in favour of closer trade relations with Canada 
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is growing in Massachusetts and other parts of New England in 
precisely the same way that the West is growing restive under 
the exactions of a tariff which places an onerous tax on every- 
thing that it buys, but does not increase the profits on that 
which it sells. The working man is popularly supposed to be 
the chief beneficiary of the tariff. As a matter of fact, the 
burden of the tariff falls heavier on him than it does on any 
other class, but he has been made to believe that the tariff is 
for his sole benefit. Mr. Roosevelt of course recognises that 
he has to a considerable extent alienated capital, and must 
rely on labour for his great support, which is one reason why 
he assiduously cultivates the labour vote. He has in numerous 
ways shown his friendship for labour, and his appointment of 
the commission to settle the great coal strike, which resulted 
in a virtual victory for the men, has immensely strengthened 
him with them, and equally damaged him with employers, who 
are in a state of nervous dread, and who look forward with 
fear and trembling to other great strikes which will force the 
intervention of the President. Labour is showing alarming 
symptoms of unrest, and in private conversation employers do 
not hesitate to say that much of the responsibility for this 
attaches to Mr. Roosevelt because of the part he took in the 
settlement of the coal strike. 


It was naturally to be expected in view of recent inter- 
national events and the President’s well-known views on the 
subject, that he would avail himself of the opportunity during 
the course of his Western trip to re-enunciate his position on 
the Monroe Doctrine. His utterances have attracted great 
attention in Europe, but he has said nothing different to what 
| heard him say on several occasions when I was travelling with 
him last summer in New England. Then he cautioned his 
hearers that it was as foolish for a nation to bluster as it was 
for an individual, and that a nation conscious of its own strength 
should never indulge in vain boasting ; but to enjoy the respect 
of foreign nations it was necessary for the United States to have 
a great and powerful navy. Every speech made by Mr. Roose- 
velt in connection with the Monroe Doctrine has been an 
argument for a larger navy. Mr. Roosevelt believes in the 
Monroe Doctrine and the American navy, and the two are 
inseparably linked. 

In his Minneapolis speech a few days ago the President made 
a more definite declaration of policy than has heretofore been 
made by any other prominent public man. “More and more 
in the future,” he said, ‘‘we must occupy a preponderant 
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position in the waters and along the coast in the region south 
of us; nota position of control over the Republics of the South, 
but of control of the military situation so as to avoid any 
possible complications in the future.” If this declaration means 
anything, and if it receives the support of Congress, Europe 
should hail it with satisfaction. If it means that the United 
States proposes to give a definite exposition of the rights and 
obligations which accrue under the Monroe Doctrine it will be 
to the advantage of all the world. If the United States proposes 
to “control” the South American Republics and exercise a 
restraining influence upon them Europe will offer no 
objections, 

In view of the position taken by the President it may appear 
to the reader like a on seguitur for the writer to advance the 
opinion that a modification of the Monroe Doctrine is one of 
the things which the events of the comparatively near future 
will make necessary. I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
implying that the United States will abandon the Monroe Doc- 
trine in either form or substance ; but I believe that the some- 
what intangible, entirely too elastic and uncertain policy, 
unfortunately misnamed a doctrine, will be either greatly 
enlarged or correspondingly curtailed, and, paradoxical as it 
sounds, enlargement or curtailment will produce the same 
result. Either the United States will formally and by the tacit 
consent of the rest of the world assume police powers over the 
entire South American continent and preserve and maintain 
order where disorder now so frequently exists ; or else it will 
rest content with preventing any European Power from acquir- 
ing sovereignty within certain defined limits on the South 
American continent, but will explicitly avow that it does not 
intend to shield American States from the consequences of their 
own folly or criminality. 

President Roosevelt has said to more than one _ person 
recently that the people of this country would not compla- 
cently regard debt-collecting expeditions by European nations 
against American States, the inference being that if in the future 
such expeditions were undertaken without the express sanction 
of the United States, the nation so doing might have to reckon 
with the United States. But it has been pointed out that if 
Europe is willing to forego the inherent right which every nation 
possesses to avenge an insult to its national honour, and to 
avenge it in the one way known to nations, that is by force, 
because force is objectionable to the United States, the United 
States must be prepared to make the employment of force 
unnecessary. In other words, the United States must act as 
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Europe’s policeman, and make it unnecessary for Europe to 
take the law into its own hands. If the United States will 
assume this obligation, and make the South American States 
understand that any case taken into the International Court in 
which the United States sits as judge will be decided on its 
merits, and the defendant, if guilty, promptly punished, States 
like Venezuela and Colombia, and almost all the other sham 
Republics, will be compelled to recognise their obligations, which 
will save European nations a great deal of embarrassment. 

On the other hand many Americans ask to have terminated 
a guast partnership which works to the injury of the South 
Americans and is an annoyance to the North Americans. The 
force behind this is commercial and not political. In the 
current number of the North American Review appears an 
article by a writer who adopts the pseudonym “An American 
Business Man,” and who is believed to be one of the most 
prominent New York merchants engaged in the South and 
Central American trade, who severely arraigns the Latins of 
America, and shows what mischief has been done by Americans 
foolishly clinging to a fetich and frothing about words. Not 
one per cent. of the American people, according to the 
‘American Business Man,” have a clear conception of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and he holds that whatever little civilisation 
prevails in South America is due to foreigners, and should they 
retire the majority of the South American States would become 
infinitely more barbarous than the negroes in the centre of 
Africa or the North American Indians. 

There is only one view taken of the Monroe Doctrine among 
the dictators of South America. To them it means that how- 
ever shameless may be their disregard of international rights 
they can always rely on the United States protecting them from 
the consequences of their wrongdoing. The United States 
refuses to maintain or establish law and decency in South 
America, it refuses to protect life and property or to mitigate 
anarchy, and yet defies the world to move its finger in an effort 
to staunch the stream of blood. If the United States would 
assume the responsibility for the maintenance of law and order, 
if it would police all of Latin America, then it could with some 
show of dignity and good faith say to Europe, ‘ Hands off!” 
How long, the writer asks, in good conscience can America 
permit herself to remain the confrére of thieves and brigands in 
an attempt to protect these violent, dangerous, and wholly 
irresponsible dictators from the punishment they so richly 
deserve at the hands of an outraged world? No greater service 
could be done to humanity, to the Latin Americans themselves, 
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and to civilisation, than for Germany, England, and the United 
States to take possession and control of most of the Latin 
American countries and govern them in the same manner as 
those nations govern their dependencies. 

This article is significant because it expresses a feeling that I 
have often heard expressed in private conversation, but which, 
up to the present time, has found little support in the Press, 
and it is worth while remarking, as showing the impulse of events 
in the United States, that a few years ago, say conservatively 
even ten years ago, there would have been few magazines 
courageous enough to have published an article of the character 
indicated. But the American merchant is reaching out for 
foreign markets. He knows the value of the export trade, and 
as he looks about for new markets he sees that South America 
is the natural outlet for the American manufacturer. But 
Americans as a rule are afraid of investing their capital in 
South America because of the insecurity of government and the 
inability to obtain redress when their goods or their persons 
have been seized by an irresponsible dictator. When Americans 
have brought their grievances to the attention of the State 
Department at Washington, Washington has done nothing 
more drastic than to write a despatch or to instruct a consul 
to ask for reparation. And to these paper remonstrances 
dictators like Crespo, Andrade, Guzman Blanco, and Castro have 
made an insulting reply. The dictators of South America have 
the contempt for America which a bully always has for a strong 
man who argues but does not use his fists. Had the United 
States delivered an ultimatum and followed it up twenty-four 
hours later with a squadron, Americans and Europeans would 
be treated with more respect, and merchants and traders would 
have less to complain of. 


The people of the United States have suddenly awakened to 
the fact that much of their so-called prosperity is fictitious and 
business and financial conditions are less sound than they 
supposed, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who must be held largely 
responsible for the existing financial situation, in an attempt to 
reassure the public, has called attention to the menace threaten- 
ing from the “ undigested securities” lumbering up the strong 
rooms of the bankers, which investors cannot be induced to 
buy. Mr. Morgan declares himself to be a “ bull,” and says he 
can see no signs of an abatement of prosperity, but he admits 
there is danger because of the “undigested securities”; in 
other words, the certificates issued by trusts and other great 
combinations, which represent water and not tangible property. 


/ 
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Russell Sage, in many respects the shrewdest of all American 
financiers, cynically remarked recently that “a great many 
people have lithographed themselves rich,” which is one of the 
happiest and most sardonic epigrams of the day, considering 
Mr. Sage’s share in the lithographic business. There are 
thousands of persons at the present time who, in Mr. Sage’s 
words, have “ lithographed themselves rich” ; that is, they have 
created evidences of indebtedness in the form of stocks and 
bonds and deluded themselves into the belief that these hand- 
some specimens of the lithographer’s art have really a value. 
As a matter of fact, they are in many instances valueless, and 
any one of a hundred circumstances would prove their worth- 
lessness. The promoters of trusts and the great syndicate 
managers have emitted “securities” which at one time the 
public bought, but the public is becoming more discriminating 
and refuses to buy, because shares which commanded a 
premium when they were issued are now below par and cannot 
be disposed of. 


An American newspaper gives a hint to Sir Thomas Lipton, 
which, it seems to me, is worthy of the baronet’s attention. One 
feason, this paper says, why the American yacht has been more 
‘successful than the challenger is that the American boat has 
been given three months of constant training and tuning up, 
not in foreign waters, but over the racecourse. The result is 
that when the race comes off skipper and crew are thoroughly 
familiar with the course, the peculiarities of the currents, and 
every other local condition that may make or mar victory. 
Given two yachts of equal speed, and two captains and crews 
of equal skill, it is the conclusion of this paper that that yacht 
whose captain and crew have been sailing over the course will 
win. The suggestion therefore made by this paper to Sir 
Thomas Lipton is that instead of racing during the next couple 
of months in the Solent or the Clyde, he should without the 
least delay send his boat to American waters and let all the 
tuning up and drilling of the crew be done off Sandy Hook. 
In the interests of true sport this paper advises Sir Thomas 
to send Shamrock III. to the United States as soon as 
possible. 


The remarkable spectacle is presented in New York of the 
Mayor publicly calling upon the citizens to rise in protest, 
and by mass meetings and other means bring influence to bear 
upon the Legislature to defeat corrupt Bills which will give to 
speculators and tramway companies valuable municipal fran- 
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chises. The New York Legislature is invariably corrupt, but 
this year its members are bolder and more unscrupulous than 
ever, and the City of New York has been given over to loot by 
the legislative banditti, whose votes are always to be purchased 
by the highest bidders. In New York, as in London, the 
problem of transportation is one of the most perplexing of the 
day, and there is fierce rivalry to obtain franchises which will 
make their owners immensely wealthy. Mayor Low, as an 
honest man and the guardian of the city’s interests, wants to 
throw proper safeguards about these valuable grants and obtain 
an adequate compensation for their use. He is powerless 
because the Legislature is supreme, and the Legislature treats 
the City of New York, the largest and most important city in 
the Union, as if it were a conquered city to be plundered at the 
will of its victors. A government of the people, by the people, 
for the people is not always a success—except for some of the 
people. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


A JOURNEY INTO ITALY IN 1819 


ON a September day early in the last century an imposing 
cavalcade set forth from Spencer House, St. James’. George 
John, Earl Spencer,* and his wife Lavinia were about to 
make a tour on the Continent, for the first time in thirty- 
four years. During the supremacy of Napoleon it had been 
difficult for Englishmen to travel in Europe; the cares of 
office and of a large family had also kept Lord Spencer 
in England. But now Bonaparte was safe in St. Helena, a 
Tory government was in power, and his children being grown 
up and settled in life, Lord Spencer at length was at liberty to 
carry out a long cherished plan. He was an ardent collector 
of old books, and to add to his famous library at Althorp was 
his chief desire in coming abroad. He was a most delightful 
man, beloved by ail who knew him, shrewd, cultivated and 
cheerful, and a keen sportsman. His wife tells how the un- 
interesting country between Calais and Paris “‘ caused the most 
fervent heart-burnings to Lord Spencer, for he was never one 
moment without lamenting he had it not to shoot in, and every 
remise for game absolutely made him wild.” 

Lady Spencer was a brilliant Irishwoman.t She had been 
beautiful in her youth, and for many years her salon at 
Spencer House had been the centre for people of wit and 
intellect in literature and politics. To the ordinary mortal 
she was alarming, for her temper was fiery and domineer- 
ing, she was easily bored, and she could not bear a fool; 
but those she esteemed could not resist her charm. At 
this time she was near sixty, her health was not good, and it 
was only her devotion for her husband and a lively recollection 
of the charms of the Continent thirty years before, that induced 
her to embark on such a journey again, ‘“ My mother has only 
been frightened once,” writes her son George,} who went with 


* George John, second Earl, First Lord of the Admiralty from 1794 to 1801, 
and Home Secretary in the Administration of 1806-7, called “ All the Talents.” 

+ Lavinia Bingham, daughter of the first Earl of Lucan. 

} George Spencer was born in 1799. He took Orders in the Church of 
England, but subsequently became a Roman Catholic, and a Passionist Monk. 
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them, after the first day’s journey, “‘and that was when the 
Postillion galopped them down a steep place with the Paved 
Road. However, with regard to Fright we must not bragg yet 
I suppose, for there are many things to come, worse than have 
yet passed over our heads.” Such was the view of the perils of 
the road in those days. 

The story of this journey is contained in letters written by 
Lady Spencer and her son to her eldest daughter, Lady Sarah 
Lyttelton. The first is from Lady Spencer in Paris, with no 
date, but docketed “ Sunday, September 17, 1819”: 


As for the day of the Month or the Year, it is out of the question. I have 
completely lost all recollection, my very dearly loved Sally, of everything, but 
that I am at last where I never intended to find myself; where, however, 
I arrived about 2 hours ago with all my fellow travellers, in perfect health, 
and where the noise, the worry, and the want of every comfort leave me 
not one idea but that I so love you all, my dear, dear ones, just as I may 
be supposed to do when I think of those that care for me, in a place where 
no one would care if I died in the next 5 minutes. We are in a very 
showy Hotel [Hotel des Terrasses, Rue de Rivoli], looking over the 
Tuileries Gardens, and in the thoroughfare of the entire population of this 
screaming, chattering, gesticulating and cheating City. So you may imagine 
my state, having just settled myself in a efit coin of my own, and having had 
the pleasure of directing every individual circumstance belonging to my person 
and habits to Bishop the slow and Rebecca the quick. Anything like the 
helpless Stupidity of Bishop I never saw, but Rebecca improves and is very 
handy indeed. She is scared like 10 hunted hares, but she thinks only of me, 
and is therefore very useful. We are thankful indeed for having got Cavani* ; 
he is as yet Jerfection, Cest le mot. Jean Martinet is my staff; William quite at 
home and useful ; Drew handy as possible, and excellent at providing L4 S. 
luncheon every day, and our breakfast, for Ja mangeaille is entirely his concern. 
Our carriage is a roomy convenient Hotel, and the easiest and lightest Berdine 
I ever went in. The two German barouches for George and the Doctor, + and 
the other for Drew and ces dames, and the fourgon containing every possible 
household and personal a¢tirai/, compose our ¢rain ; 13 horses and 11 people. 
Every body has their work to do, and no one more than he can well do. 
Francois [a postboy], tho’ last not least, just what he ought to be. 


Two days later Lady Spencer resumes her pen: 


One line—but if you could see me and my room, and witness my interrup- 
tions, you would not wonder at my only writing—One line. We go off to- 
morrow, and really I am delighted at so doing, for I really have been half-crazy 
with the bustle of this town, or rather of this house, which is an Enfer. We 
have been every night to some Spectacle, and every day seeing many things, 
and then a great many friends call and talk, and inshort don’t you see I must 
be mad? We dined at Veri’s yesterday with the Lansdownes, and I don’t think 


* The Courier. He had been in Napoleon’s service all through the Russian 
campaign. 
+ A Doctor Wilson whom they took with them. 


IAMS HPT 
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la Mangeaille was super-excellent. Our Restaurateur is to the full as good.* 
I am eating meat every day, and don’t find any harm from it. L4 S. is, thank 
God, young, chearful, and well pleased. But this is, after all, a disappointing 
place, and I do not see many temptations. 


Lord Spencer was very happy, spending many hours in the 
King’s library among the fifteenth-century books, “very well 
satisfied and pleased with what he has seen,” writes his son, 
“not so much with the Treasures and really fine books which 
they possess, as with the number of Desiderata which they have, 
and the number of stains and leaves wanting in their copies of 
some Editions which he possesses perfect.” 

They left Paris on Saturday, September 25, and came to 
Fontainebleau, where they went over the Palace. On Sunday 
they travelled to Auxerre, where there was a very bad inn, and 
the next day they went to Maison Neuve “ where the Inn was 
intended only for vozturiers, and the only salon in the house 
had the chimney Jdouché, so we had to dine in my Mother’s 
bedroom. That was the first place where Drewe had to 
exert his Talents: till then we never wished for him at any 
Inn.” Bishop, the maid, was a sore trial at Maison Neuve, and 
a short time after Lady Spencer remarks: “If I find any 
English-woman going home by a diligence, I think it very 
probable that Mrs. Bishop may be vomitted out at the 
black bear Piccadilly um beau matin.” 

From Maison Neuve they had a short journey to Dijon, and 
on September 29 they entered the mountains, and slept at 
Poligny, continuing the day after to Morez, “ which is in a deep 
valley in the heart of the mountains, so deep that we had to 
descend to it and ascend from it at least 5 or 6 miles on each 
side.” From Morez they came to Geneva, “ which we found as 
full really as it could stick with English. Cavani had ridden on 
two stages before us, and found the town entirely full, so we 
are now at the Inn at Sécheron, about a mile or two out of the 
town, where with the greatest difficulty we have been indiffer- 
ently lodged.” Lady Spencer describes it as “that most filthy, 
beastly, squalid, tumbledown impertinent Inn.” “In fact,” 
continues her son, 


We have not properly got rooms enough, for we have one large sitting-room 
in which my Father’s bed is ; in that there is a closet where I sleep, and 
near it is a room for my Mother, with another cleset for the two maids. 
The Inn keeper says that he turned away two or three families yesterday 
morning, on hearing that we were coming, so we were very nearly obliged 


* Lord Lytton in Pelham, a few years later, says: “ Very’s is no longer the 
prince of restaurateurs. The low English who have flocked thither have entirely 
ruined the place.” 
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to sleep in our carriages near such a town as Geneva. We very seldom 
play at Whist, for they generally go to bed at 9, and get up to set off at 8. 
We never have stopped in the middle of the day except yesterday, and that 
was for want of horses. They said an English bishop was going on before 
and took all the horses. Thrup’s carriage does to admiration, and so do 
the beds, chairs, and table. The table has been found much more useful 
than the chairs. 


This day, October 1, they had the first view of the Alps: 


It was in a turn the road made at the top of the Jura that we saw in one 
moment the whole range of the Alps at about 60 miles distance, Mont Blanc in 
the middle of them, with an immense plain between us, and the lake of Geneva 
in the middle of it. This view we saw about 4 o’clock, with a beautiful Italian 
sky, and ourselves standing in the middle of the most romantick mountain road 
as a foreground. Even my Father and Mother, who had seen the Alps so often 
before, and expected to be disappointed this time, said that they were as much 
astonished at their grandeur as the first time they ever saw them. 

They stayed two days at Geneva, one day at Lausanne, and 
October 6 they came to Bex, “ where there was an excellent 
Swiss inn.” October 7 they went to Sion through Martigny, 
and the day after they went from Sion to “ Brigg, which lies 
close under the Simplon.” 

This day’s journey went through people who only talked German, so not 
one of our party was able to be understood by the postillions. In our caléche 
I never shall forget the dust, for the man would go so close to the Berdine as 
almost to touch it, and the more we halloed the more he persisted in it, so we 
had the advantage of every grain of dust that they raised. 


The next day, October 9, they crossed the Simplon. “ The 
great Epoch of our travels,” writes George, and favours his sister 
with pages of ecstasy. ‘My Mother,” he says, “ went through 
it with very little fright, but she occasionally preferred the more 
limited view out of the window nearest the rock, to the views 
down the precipice the other side.” In the evening they got 
to Duomo d’Ossola, the day after they came to Arona, and so on 
to Milan, where they stayed for more than a week. Here, on 
October 13, Lady Spencer once more takes up her pen : “ Sitting 
in my own travelling chair, and writing at my own travelling 
table, in a room where the sun never shines—it cannot—for 
our opposite neighbour can shake hands with me out of his 
window into mine, and the house is 6 storeys high. Every 
street in Milan is equally narrow, and anything like the dull- 
ness this produces I cannot describe.” 


You are already apprized of our having passed the Simplon most gallantly. But 
how surfeited I am for a life of sublimities ! Oh ! May I never see Rock, Torrent, 
Cascade, or Snow-topped Mountain again. We were 13 hours in the carriage 
going over this eternal road ; and what with bodily fatigue and mental fright I 
never was so tired in all my Life. As bad luck would have it, before we set off 
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on this most wearisome /vaje/, 1 had had a sad bad night at Brigg, and the 
noise and misery ot the Inn was such that I could not get a wink of sleep—how- 
ever me voici grace & Dieu, and I may rejoice in the certainty of never under- 
going the Simplon again. I enjoyed the beautiful flat road by the side of the 
Lago Majiore beyond any day’s journey I ever went, and so great was the 
change of Atmosphere for the better, that L¢ S. and I took our luncheon 
sitting under a Vine on an open Platform. 


Lady Spencer, as will have been seen, enjoyed the possession 
of a pungent vocabulary, which she employed on all occasions 
to its fullest extent. “I do not like my Aunt Spencer,” one of 
her nieces once observed ; “I object to being called ‘dear 
devil’ when she is in a good humour, and sworn at when she 
is not.” Her style was that of the previous century, the robust 
age of Fielding and Smollett, rather than that of her con- 
temporary, gentle Miss Austen. This is how Lady Spencer 
described a harmless individual she chanced to see from the 
windows of her derline : 


As we were stopping to change horses on the road, I was looking at Cavani 
in extacy at meeting a friend, and wondering who it could be, for such a real 
monster I never beheld. A squat, immensely fat, white, very Old Man, dressed 
with a very loose great coat, and a foraging Cap of purple velvet, richly laced 
with Gold, put on dux air coguct, on one side of an enormous, flabby, squashy, 
ghastly face, with very sore eyes, and a mouth so large and black, that it looked 
like a muddy black ditch, with long rare tusks standing full out of the mildewed 
Gums, stained with every colour under Heaven. This horror seemed to talk 
no language, from so big a tongue making articulation impossible, and from so 
feeble a voice uttering its gibberish. When I could get Cavani to leave his 
friend and attend to me, I asked him who he was, and he said, “ E un carissimo 
amico, Maestro di Capella delia famiglia Visconti, e va in Campagna verso il 
Signor Conti, e se chiama Marchesini.” My dear Sal, it was the famous Mar- 
chesini, whom I remember the first singer in Europe, and an uncommonly 
handsome creature ! 


The time they spent in Milan passed very pleasantly. Lord 
Spencer was always in some museum or library, and Lady 
Spencer was content, for she rarely stirred out, and had so 
many people to see her, that, as she says, “I have enjoyed the 
quiet and rest from travelling most delectably.” ‘I had an 
offer yesterday of a place in LY Colchester’s Opera Box,” she 
writes, “‘ but my heart failed me, and I sent an excuse, for I was 
terrified at the bore of being so many hours shut up with her 
and little Pomposo, her Lord and Master.” * ‘ However,” she 
adds, “I will really go before I leave this, to avoid the plague 
of explaining why I did not see la Scala, which they make 
such a fuss about.” 


* Charles Abbot, first Lord Colchester, for many years Speaker in the 
House of Commons. 
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Lady Spencer’s brother, Richard, Lord Lucan, was in Milan. 


Richard is so much better for our arrival that he is not the same being, and 
accordingly his spirits are extravagant, and his account of Italy and the Italians 
is capital. He sends to L4 S. every day at dinner, Ortalans and Quails 
dressed by his cook to come in at our second course; and I really am quite 
miserable at Lord Spencer’s eating of them as he does, but I can neither 
prevent Richard nor L4 S. from doing as they choose. 

L®* and Ly Charlemont* are here; one of their girls is attended by Dr 
Wilson. By way of educating their children, LY C. has taken them every- 
where, on the Alps and Elsewhere ; and this girl, who is 11 years old, rode 
8 hours to le Grand St. Bernard, and when they all arrived there extenuated 
with fatigue, they were favoured by a Snowstorm, which nearly buried them in 
snow. With difficulty they got down, and every one of them was @ da mort 
afterwards, Ly C. dieing of an inflammation in the chest, and all the children, 
Dr W. says, fairly worn down and very ill. I should like to know what recol- 
lection a poor infant will retain of the Sublimities of the Alps, who has suffered 
so severely from seeing them? Only hatred and aversion to every thing like 
them. The quantities of English that are now spread over this country is 
something out of all reason. One family of 19, 10 children, came hither yester- 
day ; no one ever heard their names. 


Again from Milan : 
October 19. 

My dearest, beloved Sal,—Tomorrow we proceed to Florence. The accounts 
of the frequent robberies are horrid, and tho’ we are assured that with 4 
carriages no family ever was attacked, yet it is very disagreeable to be told, that 
within the last 3 weeks 11 carriages have been robbed within 2 miles of 
Milan. At Sesto Calenti, just before the day we came thro’ it, 32 Brigands had 
been taken, who had been playing the devil, tho’ they are reckoned very amiable 
ones in comparison of the Roman gentry between Terracina and Moladi di 
Gaeta—for they only take every thing you possess, desiring you in the mean- 
time to lie on the ground face downwards, that you may not watch them—and 
the Roman ones take one of your party up to the Mountains as a Hostage, 
until a sum of money be paid as a Ransom. 

The other day this agreeable adventure took place in the person of Brignioli, 
the genoese banker’s son, who was travelling with his Tutor. The Young Man 
was hurried off to the Mountains, and his father was informed, if in a very short 
time specified he did not pay 20,000 ducats, his Son’s nose and ears would be 
cut off, and he should receive him in that condition. The Tutor went back to 
Naples and collected 5000, and they were content to take this sum and let go 
the young one. Now you must agree with me that it would be vastly disagree- 
able to return to England without these useful appendages, and that it is no 
wonder that I should regret the Wooden Walls.+ However, we are to take 
guards wherever there are reports of these very devils, and we begin at Bologna 
to take this precaution. At Florence, I hope to let ycu know that I can still 
take my Vingril/e, and that we shall escape all the horrors of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 


* Francis, 2nd Earl. His wife was Miss Anne Bermingham, a most beautiful 
woman. All their four children died young. Lady Emily, the one mentioned 
above, dicd in 1829. Lord Charlemont died in 1873, his wi‘e in 1876. 

+ They had hoped to go by sea from Genoa to Naples. 
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novels, and that the only Castles of Udolpho we shall see, will be the Inns, 
every one of which might pass for one. 


On arriving in Florence Lady Spencer continues : 
November 3. 

We are arrived thus far on our never-ending progress. I always held the 
Appenines in detestation, and they have not encreased in favor in our late 
journey over them, for they are frightful ; dismal without any marked feature, 
no fine bold mountain scenery, no Lakes, no fine trees, norocks. All desolation 
and wretchedness! Andas for Inns! Oh! Oh! Such coufe-gorge Caverns! 
However, L¢ S. had William to sleep in his room ; George and the Doctor 
likewise in one room, and I with the 2 women in mine, and in an adjoining 
hole, Jean Martinet and Francois, with a kind of screen our only separation. 
It is wonderful to find in travelling on the Continent, how soon all distinction 
of Sex and rank is lost. We have all got to that agreeable state of savage life ; 
and only that we certainly still keep up that rare and useless custom of washing 
and swashing, we should pig it just as comfortably as they wallow in Italy ; 
where regularly the vetturino, travellers, men and women, sleep in the same 
room, and where by no chance at the Inns where they stop, and where some- 
times we are compelled to sleep, do you find looking-glasses, basons, bottles or 
tables, for any toilet whatever ; but generally 4 beds, and 2 or 3 ricketty stools 
for seats, and no other furniture whatever, @ /a /ettre. Our gite on the Appenines 
was at the same barbarous scene of desolation, the single house where Forsyth 
gives a pleasant anecdote of what occurred to some travellers in his time. 

It was a place called Cavigliago. ‘There never was such an 
inn as that,” says George Spencer, “ and we were, moreover, 
very near not getting any room in that, bad as it was. Cavani 
just gallopped past another party and beat them by five minutes. 
The consequence was that they had to dine in the common 
room, with the vozturiers at other tables, and to sleep all in the 
same room.” ‘We found this town up to the brim with Eng- 
lish, and with difficulty found a place to put our heads in,” 
continues his mother. “ However, we did at last at Schneydorff's 
insinuate ourselves into the still warm beds of a family who had 
gone away 2 hours before.” 

They stayed at Florence till November 11. Lady Spencer 
could not go out much for “the Mosquitoes have so totally 
eaten me up that my face cannot be shewn.” She went 
nevertheless to see the Tribune, 
just to have to say that I saw all the things like other people, but the Simplon 
is a Molehill in comparison to the stairs up to the gallery, and I shall take care 
not to undertake such exploits again. George is in extasy and so is our Purgon.* 
They all went last night to LY Burghersh’s great weekly assembly, a cohue of 
English who mostly looked as if they had just been disgorged from the Margate 
Hoy. One man in corderoy breeches. /Jugez du reste. L4 Burghersh + lives very 


* Je. Dr. Wilson. Purgon was the name of an apothecary in Moliére’s 
Malade Imaginatre. 

+ John, afterwards eleventh Earl of Westmoreland, married Lady Priscilla 
Wellesley, niece of the Duke of Wellington. 
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handsomely and is very popular. Not so Miladi. She is cold and haughty 
and distant ; but poor devil, she can’t bear this place and I don’t wonder at 
her. 


Lady Spencer disliked sightseeing, and travelling made her 
ill, but when she got to Rome a “comfortable gie” at the 
Hotel de |’Europe restored her to health and spirits. For the 
first time since she left England she really enjoyed herself, and 
her spirits rose with characteristic buoyancy. She had nothing 
but good to say of the Vatican, she revelled in the society of 
her fellow creatures, and every evening of their sojourn there she 
received the English people of their acquaintance, 


making a very pleasant assembly, which breaks up about 10. Last night we 
had quite a Zrima sera in the old style, which I remember so well at the Casa 
Corea, when my dear Father* and Mother were here, an hundred years ago. 
Chantrey, Jackson, and Canova hold the place of Marchant, Moor and Henson, 
and the old ones of her day. The mixture of Artists with others does better at 
Rome than it would do anywhere else, for pictures, statues and old walls make 
a great part of our conversation. L‘4 S. is amused and interested by every- 
thing, and Gonsalvi, who is excessive in his attentions to us, has opened all the 
libraries to him. He has made some extraordinary acquisitions of curiositys, 
which I have heard discussed over and over, with an eagerness which always 
surprizes me, for the duce a bit can I recollect the name of one of these 
Treasures. 

The Fortescues f live at private lodgings next door to us. He is really 
delightful. He has not yet found a bad Inn in Italy, and he stops on the road 
where no one ever slept excepting the Common Carriers and their Mules. 
Poor Lady Mary, who seems not to have known that the Old Romans ever 
existed, is obliged to go with him to every fragment of an Old Wall, and to 
every broken shaft of a crumbling column ; where he keeps her an hour to 
examine what it might have been—without a Cicerone—so that he makes 
nothing out—but he don’t care. 

That witch of Endor, the Duchess of Devon,} has been doing mischief of 
another kind to that she has been doing all her life, by pretending to dig for 
the good of the public in the Forum. She of course has found nothing, but 
has brought up a quantity of dirt, and old horrors, and will not be at the 
expence of carrying it away, or filling it in, so that she has defaced every place 
where she has poked. She is the laughing stock of all Rome, with her preten- 
tions to Maecenaship. She has kept very close at home since we are come. I 
fancy she would rather meet the devil himself than one of us. 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s§ affair has nearly set us all wild. My very blood boils at 


* Charles, first Earl of Lucan. His wife, Margaret Smith, was one of the 
beaux esprits of her day. 

+ Hon. George Fortescue, born in 1791, died 1877. Lady Mary, his sister, 
afterwards married Sir James Hamlyn Williams. 

t{ Elizabeth Foster, second wife and widow of the fifth Duke of Devonshire. 
Tie Duke’s first wife had been Lord Spencer’s sister, the famous Duchess 
Georgiana. Lord Spencer and his family cut her successor. 

§ William, fourth Earl. He took part in a great Reform meeting that was held 
at York, in consequence of which he was dismissed from the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
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the conduct of Government towards him. Surely his being turned out from 
the Lieutenantcy so audaciously will unite every Aristocrate in England to his 
cause. I am sure it is cause commune to us all. What can Grenville* say to 
this abominable act? He is so entirely changed for the worse, that he may 
approve of it. I must say that all the English here, join in condemning this 
odious measure, be their party what it may. 

We have received letters from dear Gin. She has arranged our Escort with 
Count Nujent, and Gonsalvi has arranged his part of our journey. We shall 
have a Subaltern and 12 Cavalry soldiers, besides the pickets, placed within 
sight of each other all the way to Naples. Lord Whitworth has the same, and 
sO must every one who wishes to travel with safety and comfort. What a 
Government! The Brigands are more numerous than ever. 

“Dear Gin” was Lord and Lady Spencer’s youngest daughter, 
Lady Georgiana Quin, who was married and living at Naples, 
Very shortly they joined her there and stayed for the remainder 
of the winter. Their visit was not a success. “I find 33 
years make a great alteration in one’s eyesight,” writes 
poor Lady Spencer, “Naples is as different from what I 
expected as it is well possible to conceive it. But this difference 
I am fair enough to place to my account and not to that of 
the place, which must be what it was ; it it 7who am not what 
I was.” Here her philosophy comes to an abrupt end, and she 
breaks into a tirade much more congenial to her pen : 

The misery, the stinks, the filth, the total absence of all interest, the incon- 
ceivable flatness of the society, the ever-recurring nonsense of dress etiquette, 
and petty bickerings between the Members of a small, idle, and testy corps 
diplomatigue, make altogether the most compleatly insatisfactory ingredient 
from whence to form Society I ever remember. But this opinion, my dearest 
one, keep to yourself, for I should dislike those that are with me to know how 
disappointed I am with this insipid residence. Such people as these are cannot 
be conceived. A procession went thro’ the streets the other day where the 
Virgin wore a large full-bottomed Judge’s Wig and the Bambino wore high- 
topped boots. 

“Oh, England! England!” she exclaims, “dear, clean, 
delicate, virtuous England. Catch me out of you, when once 
I get back to you!” 

Lord Spencer on the other hand, as his son writes, “can 
never be unhappy where he has books to look at, game to kill, 
and good health, all of which he has here.” Ferdinand II., 
King of Naples, was an old friend of Lord Spencer’s, and 
loaded him with invitations to join his hunting-parties at 
Persano. “Lord S. has been these 11 days at Persano,” 
writes his wife, January 5, 1820: 


The old King is as attentive and as kind as possible. But they have had no 
sport, and it has blown a hurricane of Sirocco, and it has poured a deluge ever 


* Lord Grenville, the Whig statesman. He was once leader of the “Old 
Whigs,” Lord Spencer’s party, but had lately veered round to the Tories. 
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since they have been there, so that tho’ they have found no Boar outside the 
House the Bore within has been unspeakable. However, Lord S. likes it, and 
remains, thank God! 7daysmore. You'll say, “Why areyousoglad?” Be- 
cause, bad as the fasse-demps is there, it is better than the destructive enmuy of 
Naples—beyond any expression the most detestable residence I ever was in. 
But I won’t begin on that subject, for there is no end to it. 


Lord Lucan went there for Christmas; his travelling bed 
was put up in one of Lady Spencer’s drawing-rooms, no 
lodging being vacant: “so full is Naples of geese who have 
flocked to it,” remarks his sister. ‘‘ Not one of whom have I 
ever seen or ever wish to see, being all just such as you see 
vomitted out of the steam vessel upon Ramsgate or Margate 
piers.” 

To make the “ ennuy” at Naples still more insupportable, 
in England it was a period of great public interest. There 
was a great reform movement throughout England, attended 
with some rioting, which put the Tory Ministers in a panic, 
and they introduced measures intended to subdue, but certain 
to inflame the anger of the people. Lady Spencer, a sagacious 


old politician and a fiery partisan, writes in a fury against the 
Government : 


England is just now in a statewhen the most indifferent must be anxious 
about it. I should not be surprized if the Government at last contrived to blow 
up actual rebellion by their execrable measures, and by their violence.* Those 
genuine rats the Grenvilles, I daresay, have given them the courage to do all 
they have done, for of themselves they are too timid to take such outrageous 
measures. I am sure I am happy for one, that we have fairly got rid of L4 
Grenville and Charles Wynne. As friends I shall be always glad to cultivate 
them, but I am heartily glad that we are no longer mixed up with them, and 
that their politicks and ours are fairly and distinctly separated. I expect every 
post to hear of their having accepted of large and profittable places for the good 
of their country. 

I was so delighted with Jack’s + speech in Parliament that I could afford to 
have a large dash of regret thrown into my cup, by his appearing along with 
Hobhouse f¢ and such like at Covent Garden. I must hear of better reasons 
than just now occur to me before I can think well of such a fellowship. 


At this time there were four political parties in England: 
the Tories, the Old Whigs, the New Whigs, to whom Lord 
Althorp belonged, and the extreme Reform party. Lady 


* The Cato Street conspiracy was discovered in the February of this year. 

+ Lord Spencer’s eldest son, known in the House as “ Honest Jack Althorp.” 
He belonged to the Moderate Reform party, and spoke in condemnation of the 
Government. 

t John Cam Hobhouse, the statesman. One of the most extreme of the 


Reform party. At this time he was in Newgate, for writing a libel on the 
Government. 
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Spencer speaks with nearly as much rancour of Lord Althorp’s 
appearing ona platform “along with Hobhouse and such like,” 
as she does of the “rank Toryism” of her sometime allies, 
“ Can’t you imagine how my Father and Mother would like to 
be in London now, watching and listening like all the rest of 
the world?” wrote Lady Sarah Lyttelton about this time. 
“ But there they are instead, devoured by ennui at Naples.” 
The excitement deepened ; George III. died, and there was a 
dissolution and a general election. In Naples Lady Spencer 
pined for the time to “take her flight back again,’ Lord 
Spencer went book-hunting, and their son learnt to play the 
guitar. Lord and Lady Spencer returned to England in June, 
and left it no more. 
MAUD LYTTELTON. - 


SCOUTING 


“ COLONEL C ’s Column is at M Report yourself here 
in half an hour to take despatches and to remain as scout for 
the column while it is in the district.” 

It was with such simple instructions as these from the Chief 
Intelligence Office of the district, that the scout was usually sent 
on his way, probably with a thirty-mile ride before him and the 
bare information that the enemy lay between him and the column. 
According to which of the three words, Ordinary, Quick, or 
Speed, were specially underlined on the envelope, the scout 
made the pace, and at once, when within the lines of the 
column, he reported himself to the O.C., who gave him a receipt 
for the despatch, put him a few questions, and handed him on 
for further instructions to the Intelligence Officer. On what 
principle an Intelligence Officer to a column was appointed I 
have yet to learn. Here and there one was discovered who 
was alert by nature, quick and adaptable, not unduly credulous, 
but ready to realise that a quick-witted Boer girl might floor 
him, or a Bible-quoting old frow set him on the wrong track ; 
quick to profit by his own mistakes, and able to pick out the 
local men who could be relied on. But frequently the 1.0. was 
ignorant of the district and the ways of the people, and, moreover, 
unable to understand native languages. And usually he was 
casual, was supremely self-confident, and wedded to week-old 
telegrams. ‘“ You must be mistaken” was his favourite com- 
ment On a scout’s report, unless it tallied with his own theories. 
“How do you know the Boers are in that donga?” an 1.0. 
once asked me contemptuously when I had ridden into camp 
at top speed to get out of range of their firing. I explained to 
him I had had very undeniable evidence. ‘Go and look again,” 
was his only remark. That night the column was attacked 
and between thirty and forty horses were captured by the 
enemy. 

‘“‘ How the 


blazes did they get up, I wonder?” he said 


sadly the next day, but none of his colleagues seemed either 
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surprised or disturbed. It never seemed to strike those respon- 
sible for staff appointments that on the Intelligence Officer 
depended most of the usefulness of a column. I call to mind 
one man who had twice been “ Stellenbosched,” and who yet 
eventually filled this important position much to the detriment 
of his corps; while another was a charming fellow in the 
Yeomanry, who had failed to manage transport waggons, and 
was therefore magnanimously handed over to the Intelligence 
Department. His efforts to speak Dutch to the native “ boys” 
met with a crushing rebuff. ‘ Speak English, Baas,” said one 
of them, “then I can understand you.” 

But to go back to our scout and his duties. Every district 
had a chief Intelligence Office, which during the latter part of 
the campaign was mainly staffed by South African Colonials, 
A district covered anything between fifty and a hundred square 
miles. To the main office about a dozen scouts were attached, 
local men if possible, and these were apportioned to the 
different columns operating in the district. The scout thus 
placed was primed with the latest information from the main 
office as to the position, approximate strength, and movements 
of the enemy, and it was his duty to choose roads and camping- 
grounds and to act as guide to the column until it came to within 
a few miles of the spot where the commandoes had last been 
heard of. At this latter point, however, he left the main body 
and went forward to reconnoitre with a small party, the 
smaller the better for observation purposes, moving to the 
highest position in the neighbourhood. Then began the 
suspense. ‘To see and not be seen,” the elementary maxim 
of a scout, is an excellent one, but to convince half a dozen 
private soldiers of the importance of this is a difficult task. 
For Tommy’s general idea of scouting is to stand on the top 
of a kopje, sharp against the sky line in the clear South African 
atmosphere, and from thence to give a glance around to see 
if anything is moving. “All this climb for nix,” he 
would remark ruefully when at first sight he discovered nothing, 
and he never imagined that the wily Boers were probably on 
the next kopje, lying below the sky line and chuckling at his 
guilelessness. 

While the scout in charge noted whether the cattle in the dis- 
tance were cows or horses, watched peaceful-looking farms or 
orchards to detect any stealthy movements round the buildings 
and trees, to see if ostriches were on the move or wild fowl 
disturbed ; judged whether clouds of dust were caused by 
horsemen or a whirlwind ; whether any signs of smoke could 
be traced from the dongas or spruits, indicative of the fact that 
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brother Boer was either cooking or signalling, and so on, 
Tommy generally looked on with an air of amused surprise, and 
jocosely intimated that he thought such details entirely worth- 
less! Having, however, concluded all these observations and 
many more, the scout retraced his steps and looked for a new 
vantage-point. This time he would try the vlei (the flat land 
round the kopjes), and, extending his party to cover a frontage 
of a mile or so, would notice carefully any horse spoor, whether 
fresh or otherwise. Practically this spoor was the only clue to 
be traced on the flat, as Boers mostly camped at a farmhouse, 
or among the kopjes, but a good deal could be surmised even 
from this clue, as to the number of horsemen who had passed 
over the ground, and the length of time that had elapsed since 
their so doing, allowing of course for the weather, the dust, and 
the local conditions. Generally the scouting-party started out 
at daybreak, but sometimes about midnight, so that the kopje 
might be mounted under cover of darkness. 

How can words ever describe the intense excitement of these 
night expeditions, every sign and sound magnified tenfold 
through the stillness, the scout straining every nerve to catch 
the first faint signal of the hidden foe, whether from the trample 
of horses’ feet, the light from a horse’s shoe striking a stone, 
the distant neighing (and how this travels), the flash of a signal, 
or the sound of a whistle! In the moonlight too it is very easy 
to be deluded. The writer well remembers an hour spent in 
hovering stealthily round a glittering object which looked like a 
signal light. He and his comrade surveyed it from every point, 
and obtaining no satisfaction decided to make for it, their rifles 
ready for action across theirknees. They fired. Ping! ping! 
went the bullets. But there was no movement, and at close 
quarters the lamp proved to be an empty biscuit tin flashing in 
the moonlight. 

Whether he started in the darkness or early dawn, the scout 
knew he must not return to the column until he could report 
either that all was clear for a sufficient number of miles round, 
or else that he had located the enemy and ascertained their 
strength. In spite of the fact that the latter achievement usually 
meant a warm time for the scouting-party, as it was impossible 
to gauge the strength of a commando except at short range, it 
was nevertheless the only really satisfactory ending to the expe- 
dition. A gallop back to the column, leaving half the party in 
a useful position for observation, was the next step, and then 
the Intelligence Officer had to be convinced. This done, he 
would inform the column leader, and what would happen next 
no one could foresee, certainly not the writer, in spite of the 
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fact that he served with twenty-seven different columns. A 
pushing O.C. would leave his transport, take every available 
man, with rations for forty-eight hours, and make a bee-line in 
the hope of in any case securing a good number of prisoners, or 
perhaps “ bagging” the whole commando, This dashing move- 
ment if carried out quickly enough was almost bound to 
succeed, for up to the end the Boers never seriously believed 
that any British column could move promptly and without 
transport. 

Another stamp of column leader would take elaborate pre- 
cautions for the safety of his transport, so elaborate that he 
would not divide the waggons from the whole force, but would 
condemn his cavalry to the crawl of the bullocks, move by road 
instead of across the veldt, and reach the desired spot in two or 
three days, should the transport happily not break down ex 
voute. Naturally no sign of the enemy could be found, except 
every proof that they had recently laagered there, and had 
cleared out without hindrance, after a useful rest. ‘ Another 
wild goose chase,” he would murmur, and then came 
general abuse of the African roads, the useless horses, the con- 
fusing orders from headquarters, mingled with very individual 
abuse of the scout. “Why the devil couldn’t you bring 
us a shorter way ?” he would roar excitedly, and it was useless 
to explain that transport could not be rushed across the veldt. 
To him separation from his transport for even a few hours was 
an unthinkable thought, though his force was classified as a 
flying column. 

Column leader number Three was of an undecided turn of 
mind, agitated and influenced by the opinion of the last officer 
with whom he discussed the situation, be he Brigade Major or 
Subaltern of Imperial Yeomanry. He had no clear plan in 
his own mind, and though he generally dashed into action 
promptly enough, he almost invariably failed to score and threw 
away his advantages. 

And number Four—how popular he was with us all, in spite 
of the fact that his temper was terrific, his language amazing 
in its expressiveness, and that the details of his messing arrange- 
ments regulated to a great extent the movements of his force ! 
He had a supreme contempt for the powers of the enemy, which 
remained unshaken to the end, in spite of various regrettable 
incidents. But then his pluck was as reckless as it was in- 
fectious ; favouritism was unknown to him, and whether he 
accomplished much or little as the result of his many trekkings, 
he will always live in the memory of those who served under 
him as an English officer and a gentleman of the real old type. 
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Once on the go, the column generally continued so for a while, 
moving in conjunction with the other troops in the district, 
guided by a long series of helio messages, which were apt to be 
somewhat contradictory, while the commandoes continued to 
double and redouble over their old tracks, supplied with accurate 
information as to the whereabouts of every British column and 
the direction from which they might look for support. Ready 
to saddle up in a few minutes at the first warning of danger, 
familiar with every inch of the ground, each man among 
them a born scout, and a responsible individual, prepared to 
scatter if too closely pressed and to rejoin at some fixed spot by 
a certain date, the whole force unimpeded by transport, there- 
fore able to get on the move without delay, it is small wonder 
that the game of hide and seek went on for many weary months, 
until slowly we learnt to fight the Boers with their own wiles. 
But how far are the lessons learnt on trek to be of any real value 
to our army, or how soon shall we forget all about them ? 

The writer can only offer two or three suggestions as to 
scouting, and this he does in all humility, with the firm belief 
that in every regiment men are to be found who, with indi- 
vidual training and development might become the finest scouts 
any army coulddesire. These might sometimes be drawn from 
the liveliest characters, the hard cases of a regiment, men who, 
kicking against the monotonous routine of barrack life, are con- 
tinually in hot water, from a superfluity of energies and a lack 
of scope. A certain amount of dash and ready wit is indis- 
pensable, caution may be taught, but the real love of adventure 
which makes a scout glory in his work must beinborn. Good 
eyesight and hearing are absolutely essential, and preliminary 
training would consist in making our man a first-rate rider and 
a certain shot. A scout is only supposed to fire in self-defence, 
but when it comes to this every shot must tell. In Scotland I 
have seen perfect country for the training of scouts, with hills 
and valleys, a wide horizon, splendid cover, and plenty of 
obstacles, just the place where several lots of men could put in 
a useful month under a keen officer. 

The A B C of the training is simple enough ; to see without 
being seen, to learn the significance and value of little details, 
to be accurate in reporting, and do not surmise too much until 
fairly cognisant with the habits of the enemy, but to draw 
inferences from obvious things and not from far-fetched ones. 
For instance, the remains of fires in a deserted laager would 
give a scout a very good idea of the streng-h of the com- 
mando when once he had realised that about ten Boers 
usually sat round one fire. The A BC is mechanism, the 
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application of it to practical purposes is the result of training 
and experience. So is despatch writing, as it is useless to obtain 
information and then fail clearly to convey your meaning. At 
first small parties of six might be sent out together, to watch 
and report on the movements of a second party, but ere long 
the men should go in couples or singly, so as to gain confidence 
in themselves and to realise their responsibility. Blank ammu- 
nition too should be used, for training should be realistic and 
exciting enough to rouse a man’s interest. Above all it should 
be real business and not a picnic. Those who showed capacity 
for such special work should be freely encouraged, and no pains 
should be spared in developing their all-round intelligence, or 
in educating their powers of observation and deduction. At 
the same time,though a small number of men out of each 
regiment might be highly trained in this branch of work, every 
soldier ought to know something about it. In the Boer army 
every man was on the alert, and so it was that among them a 
mistake was rarely made through faulty intelligence. 

The writer may perhaps be forgiven if he claims for a scout 
the most intense excitement active service can offer, or if now, 
when settled down to the routine of city life, his thoughts 
often travel longingly back to those crowded hours of tension 
as he cautiously crept about in the darkness or the grey dawn, 
his life in his hand and the safety of his comrades in his 
keeping. 

We stirred at morn, and through bright air 
Swept to the trysting-place ; 

Winds of the mountain in our hair 
And sunrise on each face. 


On each man’s lips a happy smile, 
In each man’s eyes delight ; 

So, fired with foretaste, mile on mile 
We thundered to the fight. 


My brothers, whom in warrior wise 
The death of deaths hath stilled : 
Ah, you would understand these eyes, 

Although with strange tears filled ! 


R. MURRAY WHITE, 
(Late O.R. Field Intelligence Dept.) 


THE DECAY OF AUTHORITY 


WHEN a word descriptive of the matter under consideration 
has more than one meaning, it is just as well to begin by 
stating plainly in which of its various significations it is being 
used. Authority is a word of that kind, for it may be taken to 
signify absolutely despotic power, legal power, or the power 
arising from the spontaneous but not slavish deference paid to 
superior ability, character, or station. It is in that last sense it 
will be used in this paper. 

The despotic power of the Crown has long ceased to be 
exercised in this country ; and, where it still practically exists 
in other countries, as in Russia and Turkey, the results are not 
such as to induce those who are anxious for the welfare and 
dignity of mankind to wish to see it restored. But there are 
other countries, such for example as Germany and Austro- 
Hungary, where the power of the Sovereign, though not 
despotic, is still real and operative, and the result of whose 
action, a sensible, practical and liberty-loving member of any 
community might not unreasonably affirm to be beneficent. 
Whether it is likely to be beneficent or not, and the extent to 
which it operates, must, it will be truly said, depend in great 
measure on the character and judgment of the Sovereign 
himself. The reigning German Emperor is a man of exception- 
ally superior parts, assiduously cultivated. But his judgment, 
in the opinion of most persons, which in this respect I share, 
is far from being equal to his ability. In a private station, and 
in a community where, as regards political contention at least, 
personal success is to be obtained by strength of character, 
brain capacity, a ready and copious command of language, 
and a striking personality, he must inevitably have been 
successful. In America he assuredly would have become a 
President. In England he would probably have become 
a Prime Minister, and one much admired by the people. But, 
being an Emperor-King, though he can descend from time to 
time into the political arena, he cannot remain there, and by 
the /ése majesté law of Germany, he can strike harder than those 
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whom he strikes at are permitted to strike in return ; just as 
one may suspect that when Commodus descended into the 
amphitheatre, the gladiators with whom he contended were 
compelled to fight with blunted weapons, and care was taken 
that the wild beasts he confronted should be rather of the 
cowardly than the uncompromisingly ferocious kind. Few, 
however, I should think, would not allow that the German 
Emperor appears too often in the political arena, and that he 
thereby cheapens, and to that extent diminishes, the influence 
he is eager to exercise. No such criticism can be passed on 
the Sovereign of Austro-Hungary. It would be difficult to 
indicate a single occasion during the last forty years, in which 
the recognised Constitutional power of Francis Joseph II. has 
not been exerted for the benefit of his subjects and of Europe, 
and, were it possible to guarantee a succession of Sovereigns 
equally wise, judicial, and dispassionate, the most advanced 
advocate of democracy, unless he were a monomaniacal 
theorist, would incline to the belief that their existence and 
maintenance would be for the good of any nation, in any 
circumstances. Unfortunately, no such guarantee can be 
obtained ; and it is the general and probably not incorrect 
opinion that upon his individual life may depend the coherence 
and, therefore, the very existence of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

There is little, therefore, in such power of the Crown as we 
have just been considering to justify or even encourage the 
desire to see it introduced into our own polity. But there isa 
power of the Crown less than this, but withal not inconsider- 
able, which may accurately be designated authority in the 
sense in which I have said the word will here be employed ; and 
such authority, dependent on the deference paid to superiority 
of station, character, and ability, still unquestionably may exist 
among us, though always within limits. Queen Victoria, in the 
later years of her reign, exercised this authority, partly because 
of the ever-growing belief of the nation in her impersonal 
wisdom and her dispassionateness of judgment ; and partly 
also, it must be added, because of the conservative revulsion of 
sentiment and opinion caused by the intemperate action and 
the uncircumspect legislation of Mr. Gladstone and his, for a 
time, numerous and admiring followers. But, in the heyday of 
his vociferous popularity, the knowledge that the Queen had 
serious misgivings as to his Irish policy, beginning with the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Ireland, had no effect what- 
ever in preventing or delaying the impetuous course in which 
that vigorous man of action but unstatesmanlike Minister bad 
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embarked ; and it may be suspected that, amongst ourselves, 
the authority of the Crown can operate in the sphere of party 
politics only where there already exists, in the nation, a com- 
munity of opinion between the majority and the Sovereign. 
But is not that almost equivalent to saying that, in the sphere 
of party politics—and all politics in Great Britain and Ireland 
are party politics—it operates very imperfectly ? 

But party politics, though they at present occupy too much 
of the interest and energy of the nation, are far from ex- 
hausting those public affairs on which the general welfare of 
the community depends ; and there are several spheres of 
activity and influence in which the authority of the Crown 
may still be exerted without provoking hostile comment or 
exciting jealous feeling. The effective organisation of the naval 
and military forces is among these; but, until the Crown 
takes a larger view of its opportunities and responsibilities 
regarding them, its authority will remain slight, and, in so far 
as its exercise is permitted, will be injurious rather than bene- 
ficial. An impression widely exists, whether correctly or other- 
wise I could not confidently and conscientiously affirm, that the 
authority of the Crown in connection with the Navy and the 
Army concerns itself rather with appearance than with efficiency, 
rather with nominations and promotions than with practical 
and businesslike organisation ; and one fears this must be so as 
long as the Crown has a merely titular and not a really 
personal connection with them, which is to be acquired only by 
actual professional service with one or other of them. 

Literature and the other arts constitute another department 
of the nation’s real interests in which the Crown might exercise 
authority, but at present exercises little or none, or exercises it 
in deferential dependence on the opinion of those who strive to 
get clannish, not to say cliquish, views accepted as the opinion 
of the more cultured portion of the nation, which, as must 
obviously be the case under such conditions, it is not. In 
regard to literature and the arts, the Crown seems to have no 
opinion of its own, perhaps because it is but moderately in- 
terested in them, its intimate acquaintance with the higher 
literature being, like those of most of its subjects, dormant, and its 
knowledge of architecture, sculpture, and music perhaps equal 
to the average English knowledge, but scarcely higher. It is 
obvious that, with such partial information at its command, the 
Crown can exercise no effective authority over the formation of 
sound opinion concerning contemporaneous literature. No one 
can contribute to such a result, or exercise real influence over 
it, who lives in awe, not to say in terror, of the Press; the 
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Press that shouts with the loudest and runs with the most 
eager; and the Crown lives in unnecessary awe of the Press. 

The attitude of the Crown in this country towards the other 
arts may at first sight seem to be more satisfactory, but the 
difference is superficial and specious rather than real. The 
Royal Academy is a conspicuous and active Corporation, and 
crowned heads have always been interested in artists who 
paint portraits and can represent on canvas Court ceremonials. 
The annual dinner of the Royal Academy has for many years 
been honoured by the presence of some member of the Royal 
Family, and is attended by Cabinet Ministers, bishops, and 
prominent soldiers. Its dinner is a sort of summer copy of the 
Lord Mayor’s autumnal banquet, the one taking place in 
November, the other in May; and everybody is well aware 
that its main object is to advertise its annual exhibition, and to 
promote the sale of modern pictures, rather than the zsthetic 
amelioration of the pictorial art. Sculpture and architecture, 
though both of these, as arts, rank higher, in the estimation of 
truly artistic minds, than painting, excite but a secondary in- 
terest in the Crown, save when monumental royal sarcophagi 
are needed. Music alone remains to be considered, and nearly 
every one receives some sort of pleasure from music ; but, 
though the British people generally could not accurately 
be said not to like music, unfortunately they like inferior 
music, so they for the most part prefer inferior sculpture, 
inferior literature, and inferior pictures. In this respect, the 
Crown either naturally resembles its subjects, or affects to do 
so out of constitutional deference to national taste. No one, 
it is true, could allege that the Crown does not assiduously 
patronise the stage ; but whether its preference is for the higher 
drama, in so far as such at present exists among us, or for plays 
of a less elevated kind, it might be invidious to inquire. That 
the Crown may exert, or at least endeavour to exert, personal 
authority on these matters, may be gathered from the opinions 
independently formed and courageously expressed by the reign- 
ing German Emperor on contemporaneous literature and art. 
I am not concerned, here, to inquire if his views be sound or 
the reverse. But he has the courage of his convictions, and is 
evidently of the opinion expressed with so much elevation of 
thought and diction by Schiller: “Man has lost his dignity, 
but art has saved it, and preserved it for him in imperishable 
marble. Truth still lives in poetic fiction, and from the copy 
the original may be restored.” 

There are two national concerns in which the Crown, 
amongst ourselves, does exercise very active authority. These 
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are benevolence and sport. The members of our Royal Family 
are never weary of promoting the cause of public charity, of 
founding and maintaining hospitals, homes for the poor, the 
sick, the wounded, and the widowed. They are lavish of their 
money and their time ; and the good they do in this respect 
is incalculable. The Crown, in a constitutionally governed 
state, can do no nobler work, and here it sets a splendid 
example, and manifests a truly royal sense, of its duties and 
responsibilities, With certain branches of sport likewise, much 
affected by the British people, it exhibits a continuous and par- 
ticipating sympathy ; and the same may be said, to its honour, 
in connection with agriculture, still the most important, the 
most heavily tried, and the most laborious of all its industries. 
It has often occurred to the present writer to ask if, had the 
nomenclature of the assault on Protection been slightly altered, 
and had the welfare of agriculture been attacked under the 
more correct appellation of the Trade of Agriculture, instead of 
the invidious designation of the Agricultural Interest, Free Trade 
would have been carried in what most persons now perceive was 
too extreme, too sweeping, and too uncompromising a manner. 
Some precautions would have been taken against rainy days, 
whether actual or metaphorical. 

In a community like our own it must be patent to any one 
that the Crown can exercise great and all-pervading authority 
in colouring the tone, shaping the manners, and deciding the 
ideals of society, in respect of pleasures and diversions. It can 
either raise, or lower these by its example, by the preference it 
shows for nobility of character, dignity of conduct, and decency 
of morals, or their opposites. Servum pecus is, we fear, still not 
too harsh a phrase to apply to the bulk of mankind, and to the 
world of fashion more especially. In an age of rapidly 
acquired and somewhat ostentatious personal wealth, the Crown 
is in a position to convey its sympathy, or its want of sympathy, 
with individuals whose main merit, if it be one, is their colossal 
affluence, and by its open regard for or neglect of persons 
eminent for ability, for blameless lives, and for loftiness of 
speech and sentiments. 

I am not unaware that, in the treatment of subjects not 
incorrectly designated delicate, I have written perhaps with 
unaccustomed frankness. Wishing still to be candid, I do not 
hesitate to say that, on the whole, and all attendant conditions 
and circumstances duly considered, the Crown has for some 
time past exerted, and does still exert, its possible authority 
wisely and well, It should never be forgotten that, in a 
community of free people, the Crown will be pretty much 
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what the nation makes it. We hedge it round with jealous 
limitations, and should soon remind it, in case of necessity, of 
the Constitutional admonition, “Thus far, and no farther!” 
Its authority can be exercised only within more or less well- 
defined boundaries. But one has written in vain if one has 
failed to strengthen the conviction that within those boundaries 
it can exert considerable and most wholesome authority. Its 
popularity, happily, is still as great as ever. That it may always 
remain so is the prayer of every wise citizen. 

The time was, and well within retrospective vision, when the 
authority of the territorial aristocracy in the British realm was 
practically predominant over any other. Those days have 
passed away, but they have left behind them, alike in local, 
provincial, national, and imperial affairs, no slight survival of 
an influence that once was excessive. The common gibe that 
so-and-so “loves a lord” expresses an attitude that, when 
correctly understood, and not invidiously travestied, may be 
predicated of the average Englishman and Irishman unquestion- 
ably, if in a much less degree of Scotchmen, nor is it wholly 
absent from the affections of our democratic Colonial brothers. 
Experience justifies the belief that a man of what is called 
ancient lineage, should he at the same time have what Aristotle 
declared to be practically identical with aristocracy, ancient 
riches, is more likely to bring a wise, measured, and disinterested 
judgment to the consideration and treatment of public affairs 
than one who has had to spend the earlier portion of his years 
in acquiring by arduous struggle competency and position. To 
this general rule there are exceptions, but rather among members 
of the territorial than of the trading, professional, and non- 
professional but withal striving and self-advancing class. There 
are, and always will be, many members of the titled and terri- 
torial class whose judgment is neither wise nor measured, and 
others whose conduct is as unedifying as their opinions are 
worthless. But there are far fewer self-made men, as they are 
tersely called, who are as practically sagacious outside their own 
training and lifelong occupation as they must necessarily be 
within it ; sagacity in the conduct of public affairs depending 
largely, as it does, on personal and also on transmitted 
experience, joined to tact and quiet self-command. The British 
people being, as is recognised even by those who admire or 
affect to admire them least, a practical people, take note of this 
fact ; and so, though their attitude towards rank may sometimes 
be more superstitiously deferential than true self-respect can 
approve, they remain wisely willing to leave leadership in the 
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superior station elevated character and adequate ability for the 
tasks they are willing to perform. Therefore it will only be 
through their own fault, in other words by abdication rather 
than by dethronement, that their authority will vanish or be 
materially lessened. I suspect this is the most important of all 
the causes of the continuity and prolongation of the generally 
happy condition of Government and administration in the 
British Isles. The striking papers recently published in the 
Times on Municipal Trading, the substantial accuracy of which 
every one conversant with local society and administration will 
allow, have indicated the serious dangers to which taxpayers 
and the community are exposed by entrusting taxation and 
local government overmuch to persons with whom zodlesse oblige 
is not an inherited motto ; and every observant looker-on must 
have observed, in the township or district in which he happens 
to live, strong confirmatory evidence of the tendency towards 
corruption accompanying such a situation and such circum- 
stances. But so long as members of the territorial class are 
ready to be mayors of large towns, to sit on county and parish 
councils, and in other analogous ways to participate in shaping 
and securing the general welfare, their authority in those spheres 
will remain undiminished and unassailed. 

At the same time, few phenomena are more worth noting 
among us than the readiness, the eagerness indeed, with which 
the territorial class admit to and enrol in their ranks any man 
who, not born within these, possesses conspicuous ability and 
manifests patriotic interest in public affairs ; and this I believe 
to be the main secret of the coherence and strength of our 
commonwealth, as contrasted with the condition of any other 
European State. In France, an inherited position, notorious 
attachment to the Church, or even great personal superiority of 
the independent and uncompromisingly self-respecting sort, is, 
if not an absolute bar, a hindrance, to a man’s admittance to a 
share in the higher sphere of national Government; while in 
Germany, on the other hand, the same disqualification attaches 
to men who lack the credentials of noble origin. Thus in both 
countries, the State is defrauded of the advantage of the capa- 
city and devotion of a large section of the community ; whereas, 
in England, the gates of Government stand wide open to any 
and all who show that they deserve to pass through them, and 
the nation thus enjoys the blessing of the services of all its ablest 
and most meritorious sons. 

I wish I could see any trace of the exercise of influence on 
the part of the class we have been considering in the sphere of 
literature and the other arts. The days of the “ noble patrons” 
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of men of letters, happily, are long since over ; for, though they 

often promoted the interest taken in literature by the former, 

they induced unpleasing dependence and even odious servility 

on the part of the latter. But the warmest interest in literature 

may be displayed without patronage on the one hand, or 

flattery on the other. Inthese days, the interest of the nation 

is mainly in politics, society, and sport, and what are called the 

upper classes are, to all appearance, as indifferent to literature 

as the so-called lower, and far more so than many persons of 

the middle class. Traditions of literary culture appear to have 

died out in families where they long existed ; and the critical 

or discriminating faculty in regard to literature and the arts 

seems as non-existent in the territorial aristocracy as in the bulk 

of the rest of the community. They seem to read the same 

rubbish, to admire the same inferior works, and to show the 

same, if naturally a quieter, enthusiasm for transitory literary 
and artistic notoriety, now that literature proper can contribute 
nothing to their glorification and the increase of their power. 
They are as ready as any of their less fortunately placed fellow 
citizens to extend an excessive and disproportionate admiration 
to writers who happen at the same time to be prominent poli- 
ticians or, for the moment, popular favourites. They thus 
contribute to the formation and perpetuation of wrong estimates 
of authors and their works, instead of correcting or modifying 
it. In aword, the abdication of their authority in this respect 
is complete, is a serious defect in their usefulness, and a blemish 
on their rank and its opportunities. 

It may perhaps be thought that for many years the authority 
of the Church has been steadily waning. But a closer scrutiny 
will, | think, far from confirming that view, tend to dispel it. 
It may be true, and no doubt it is, that people are far less dis- 
posed than they once were to yield a conventional acceptance 
of abstruse theological dogmas ; but to question, doubt, or even 
refuse absolute credence to these is not to challenge the 
authority of the Church, or rather of the Churches, in the 
sense in which, be it remembered, the word authority is em- 
ployed in this paper. Churches and religious creeds are 
spiritual and moral, or they are nothing : a truth which, doubt- 
less, Tennyson had in his mind when he wrote: 

There lives more Faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the Creeds, 
and which possibly a living writer of verse also intended to 
express in the lines : 


Who once has doubted never quite believes ; 
Who once believed will never wholly doubt. 
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The vastly increased spiritual vitality and moral activity of the 
Churches during the last thirty or forty years cannot have 
failed to bear good fruit, and to have strengthened their authority. 
I do not lose sight of the opposing influences they have had to 
encounter ; the confusion of thought and demoralisation of 
purpose, if only transitory, engendered by a sudden inroad of 
scepticism, and even of agnosticism. The increase in the 
quantity of bestial—the word here is not too strong—and 
corrupting publications, and the accessibility to them rendered 
so easy by their cheapness and the ability to read, must be 
enumerated among the adverse influences with which the 
Churches have had to contend ; not to speak of the relaxation 
of reverence and rebellion against authority generally, which is 
one of the displeasing phenomena of our time. Withal, the 
Churches, nowise discouraged by these hostile currents, and 
indeed only spurred to yet further energy by their existence, 
has, I should say, fully if not more than counteracted and 
counterbalanced them. Nor must we forget that there fre- 
quently occur among better natures a revulsion of feeling and 
a revolt of sentiment against the spiritual and moral corruption 
to which they have for a time succumbed ; and then it is that 
the unrelaxed and always speaking spiritual voice and moral 
exhortations of the Churches have the opportunity of operating 
with the strongest and most enduring effect. More and more 
the tendency of the Churches is to accept the couplet of Pope 
in his Essay on Man as, if not the whole truth of the matter, a 
goodly portion of it: 


For forms of Faith let graceless zealots fight. 
He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right. 


But if the authority of the Churches, rightly understood, has 
not waned in our time, and is not waning, the same, unhappily, 
cannot be said of the authority of literature, once a potent 
factor in the education and elevation of the community. The 
higher literature has fallen on evil days, thanks to the ever- 
increasing multiplication of novels and newspapers that are 
not literature in any serious signification of the word, and to 
the prevailing if vaguely held view that upon literature one 
person’s opinion is, as the phrase goes, as good as 
another’s. In the mind of the average reader of to-day, 
not only are novels and literature synonymous, but novels 
practically cover the whole field of literature, though 
most of them are not literature at all, and few approach 
anywhere near the higher literature. If some solitary 
one does so, it is but little noticed and still less read, even 
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though its superiority to even fairly popular novels of the 
better sort is manifest to any competent appraiser of imagi- 
native literature. The daily and weekly papers, including even 
those supposed to cultivate exceptional fastidiousness in critical 
judgment, do little or nothing to correct this mischief ; for, if 
they occasionally indulge in a gibe or a little banter at the 
expense of a popular but essentially inferior writer, as a rule 
they devote as much of their space to notices of his work as to 
those of his betters ; and, as to their iterating and reiterating 
that the works of an unpopular, or non-popular, writer are an 
honour to literature and the age, they seem to have quite 
relinquished that portion of their obvious duty. But, indeed, 
it may be suspected that reviewers are frequently hasty where 
they are only in part competent judges. Not long ago I hap- 
pened to read a perfectly courteous and apparently honest 
notice, in one of our most esteemed critical publications, of a 
work by a writer deemed by the distinguished of some distinc- 
tion ; and the reviewer, among other remarks, observed that 
the writer was exclusively English in his temperament and 
themes, while any one really acquainted with his works could 
not fail to be aware that at least one-half of them are not 
English in subject at all, but relate to foreign countries and 
world-wide themes—in a word, are exceptionally cosmopolitan. 
One looked, with some curiosity, to see if so grotesque a 
travesty of the fact would be corrected either by the author 
himself, or by one of his readers. But apparently neither 
entered any protest, and I concluded that, being serious per- 
sons, they thought it not worth their while to indicate a blunder 
that is so common. But how is it possible for readers who 
require accurate information and guidance to reap any profit 
from such reviews, which do little more than confirm them in 
their ignorance and their vague estimate of writers and true 
literary distinction ? It is unfortunately the fact that reviewers, 
as a rule, no more possess thought-out principles, canons not 
absolutely inflexible, but more or less fixed and settled, together 
with a conscious feeling in regard to literature, than do the 
readers.for whom they express opinions and lay down the law 
with an air of infallible superiority. Oftentimes they are what 
Tennyson called “indolent reviewers,” frequently they are 
members of some clique, with its personal partialities, grudges, 
and antipathies ; and sometimes they are persons congenitally 
incapable of distinguishing between the bad, the better, and 
the best in literature. In the long run, the opinions they 
express are of no effect, no literary effect at least ; but, for a 
time, they not infrequently do for worthless or inferior books 
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what profuse advertising does for “ Fruit Salts” and “ Liver 
Pills.” At a country house in the North of England where I was 
paying a visit a few months ago, there was a well-educated 
governess of Italian birth and speech, who was familiar likewise 
with, and fluently spoke, German. The lady of the house told 
me that this foreign teacher of far more than average education 
and intelligence had said to her, “ You know, madam, though, in 
accordance with your wish, I speak only Italian or German to 
your daughters, I am anxious to instruct myself in English 
literature. Your house abounds in books, both old and new ; 
but I do not see any work of your greatest living novelist.” 
“Who may that be?” the lady asked. A name was then 
pronounced, known to every one, including those who, after 
reading two or three pages of one of her books, do not consider 
it necessary, and would regard it as very trying, to have to read 
any more. I have little doubt that this intelligent foreigner 
had the same sort of impression as to what is called “ the 
greatest living poet,” the “ greatest living English dramatist,” 
and so on. She was in no degree to blame for her mistake. 
How could she suppose otherwise ? 

The authority, therefore, of the Press in regard to literature, 
save as procuring an ephemeral sale and transitory vogue for 
authors, is practically extinct, in some degree by its own fault ; 
and, for the rest, in consequence of everybody in these days 
pleasing himself, judging for himself, and concluding for 
himself. In Society women are the chief offenders in this 
respect. Partially familiar with the English version of the 
Testament, which is true literature of a very high order, 
and then skipping the interval down to our own time, and 
tolerably well acquainted perhaps with the poems of Tennyson 
and other less deservedly well-known writers of a later hour, 
but absolutely ignorant of the Greek and Latin poets, of Dante, 
Petrarch, Chaucer, and Spenser, and but very superficially 
acquainted with Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and even 
Wordsworth and Byron, they pronounce opinions concerning 
contemporaneous writers in a tone of ludicrous self-confidence. 
A man of letters told me not long ago that, dining with a friend 
whom, not peculiar in that respect, he regards as distinctly a 
poet, where the only other guests were himself, a prominent 
politician of far more literary culture than in these days promi- 
nent politicians usually possess, and a lady well known in 
Society, supposed to be “extraordinary clever,” the conversa- 
tion, not unnaturally, now and again reverted to literature. 
The lady was the principal conversationalist, though one might 
have thought that, in such companionship, deferential listening 
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would best have comported with her attainments and the com- 
pany of which she formed part. When she had gone the host 
said, ‘‘ I fear the evening was not quite so successful as I had 
hoped to make it. The lady perhaps talked a little too much.” 
“My dear fellow,” said the other man of letters, “she is a 
presumptuous chatterbox.” Was he wrong? And is she the 
only loquacious woman in Society answering to that descrip- 
tion ? 

One almost shrinks from writing of the acted drama in con- 
nection with literature ; for surely, though there may be good 
and interesting plays imbued with no really good literary 
flavour, the higher drama demands the latter as an accompany- 
ing ingredient. Some little time ago the manager of one of 
the chief London theatres said, “Our stage is a quarter of a 
century in advance of the French stage.” Thus suddenly taken 
aback, one who overheard him replied, “‘ Really! I should have 
thought it was a century behind the French stage, unless you 
are referring to the manner in which plays are mounted in the 
two countries.” Whether it be from exceptional good-nature, 
from a motive of self-interest, or from a mixture of both, that 
the Press shows itself so indulgent to our theatres, I cannot say ; 
but, save for an occasional growl or casual sneer, journalism 
would seem to be in a conspiracy to lower, or at least not to 
raise, the standard of the dramatic art among us. In all pro- 
bability the fundamental cause of the unsatisfactory condition 
of the English theatre is the low standard of what it should be, 
entertained by most English playgoers, the occupants of the 
stalls most of all. These, and the majority of the rest of the 
audience, go to the play only to be diverted, and they receive 
the largest amount of diversion from inferior, not from superior 
plays. They tolerate Shakespeare’s dramas from conventional 
indulgence, if these are presented not too often, and provided 
they are put on the stage with dazzling scenery and dresses. 
A young lady, moving in fashionable society, exceptionally 
gifted and well educated, once told me that she had been to 
“ San Toy”—I think that was its correct name—fifteen times! I 
never heard of any one having been to a worthier performance 
a third as often. It would be unjust to reproach, much more 
to condemn, the managers of theatres with the condition of 
things thus frankly stated. Doubtless it is frequently aggra- 
vated by the circumstance that managers are actors as well as 
managers, and, while in the latter capacity they have to con- 
sider the receipts of the box office at the end of the week, in 
the former they are too much tempted to accept, and even to 
have expressly written for them, dramas in which they can 
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play the leading, and, if possible, the one sole commanding, 
part. But, while actor-managers naturally strive to reconcile 
self-love with self-interest, a theatre is as much a financial 
undertaking as a factory or a shop, and must equally produce 
what the bulk of its customers demand. The root of the evil 
is in the innately non-literary, frivolous, vulgar preferences of 
the audience, over whom authority, such as we are considering, 
exercises no influence whatever. Its decay and dethronement 
in this direction are, for the present, absolute. 

If one were to ask where authority any longer resides, | 
suspect most persons would reply “In the Press.” No answer 
could well be wider of the mark. An experienced Statesman 
once said to me : 


The English people are little, if at all, influenced by controversy, argument, 
or reasoning. They are influenced by facts, sometimes by facts altogether 
irrelevant, but facts which they believe at the moment to be a practical demon- 
stration as to which view of the controversy is the right view. Thus it is often 
asserted, correctly or the reverse, that Free Trade was carried not by the 
reasoning of Free Traders, but by the Irish famine; and, in the present 
nstance, we must wait for facts to lead the nation to a decision. 


I suspect he was right. For, if one side argues in favour of a 
certain course, the other side pleads in favour of an opposite 
one, and controversy but confirms both in their respective views ; 
just as Dr. Johnson said most people travel only to confirm their 
prejudices. Thus the Press argues, dogmatises, and inveighs, 
with little or no real effect ; for a certain number of them 
argue, dogmatise, and inveigh on behalf of one set of measures 
and politicians, while an equal number are employed in 
denouncing them. Moreover, newspapers enjoy this signal 
advantage over prominent politicians, that they can veer like 
weather-vanes with each gust of popular passion, without any 
one taking the trouble to point out their change of opinion, 
which they usually screen with courageous self-possession, by 
availing themselves of a convenient occasion to remark, “ as we 
always said,” and “as we have frequently urged.” When the 
public are, for a time, pretty nearly all of one mind, then news- 
papers are knit in a bond of professional brotherhood, whether 
the theme be policy, literature, or any other, but are prepared 
to fly apart again as soon as the public changes its for a moment 
unanimous mind ; just as the cautious Irish suitor ended his 
love-letter with the words, “ Yours ever, for the present.” And 
this is what incautious people call the influence and authority 
of the Press! If such persons would only recall what certain 
newspapers were saying fifteen or even ten years ago about Mr. 
Gladstone and his policy, and what they say of these now, they 
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would have an instructive object-lesson as to the depth of the 
convictions entertained and the real amount ‘of authority 
exercised by the Press. And if this crucial instance did not 
convey ample instruction to their minds, they might supplement 
it by remembering how “that Jew adventurer,” that “ Semitic 
charlatan,” became the most worshipped Prime Minister of our 
time. The simple truth is that newspapers, like theatres, are, 
first and foremost, financial undertakings, and have “got to 
pay’; and papers that did not watch the wind, and travel with 
it, would soon cease to be published, save at the expense of 
some enthusiastic philanthropist either travelling towards the 
Bankruptcy Court or too rich to be ruined. 

It will perhaps seem strange that I should have said 
nothing about authority in politics. But we are, and for some 
time have been, sufferers from what may be called the Plague 
of Politics; and any one who feels this is loth to spread the 
disease by touching it over much. Moreover, authority, never 
very decisive in that particular sphere, in the sense, be it 
remembered, in which the word is here used, is practically 
extinct. Among political personages, the late Prime Minister 
is perhaps the only living man to whom any vestige of 
personal authority and weight could be ascribed ; and this was 
granted to him late in life and only in a moderate degree. Our 
other prominent politicians, though some of them are men of 
striking parts and most estimable charactér, are too much in 
the thick of the fight, and too wanting in weight, to exercise 
authority. The House of Commons, though it can still pass 
Bills and make laws, possesses no authority, and has of recent 
years greatly suffered in public estimation ; while the House of 
Lords, thanks partly to contrast, and partly in consequence of 
its wise deference to the ascertained wishes of the majority of 
the electoral body, has in the same respect risen. But any 
attempt on its part to exercise authority in a direction adverse 
to the will of the majority would excite renewed clamour 
against it; and this it avoids, since not to do so would be not 
unwise only, but mischievous. 

I think it will be felt, on a general review of what has been 
written, that authority is decaying, and that the only possible 
way to arrest its disappearance is for individuals who can 
obtain a hearing to cultivate carefully whatever ability, 
judgment, and character they may happen to possess, and to 
make use of these tactfully and seasonably. Cleverness is so 
common in these days as to have become almost a byword. 
But there are among us many men of genuine ability, and 
there must be many men of ability possessing sound judgment 
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likewise ; and they should husband these for the public good. 
The desire to succeed, as the term is, is nowadays so wide- 
spread a malady, that I fear the greater number of men of 
ability are more anxious to push their own fortunes than to 
promote the national welfare. Hence the country abounds 
with young, middle-aged, and even elderly men, “in a hurry,” 
instead of their attending to the admonition addressed by Lord 
Beaconsfield to the Greeks, after the Congress of Berlin: 
“Learn to be patient.” Statesmen and politicians are far too 
prone to believe that it is impossible to row effectually against 
prevailing currents, and publicists and men of letters are much 
too disposed to act on the same fatalistic creed. One always 
runs the risk, no doubt, of striving in vain, if one calmly but 
immovably abides by one’s own deliberately arrived at 
conclusions, instead of sharing the prejudices and participating 
in the passions of others. But, to a conscientious man, failure 
such as that is immaterial ; and he will continue to remember 
the injunction of Joubert, M/ourons en résistant! But, if an 
able man, acting in that upright and independent manner, 
lives long enough, he generally ends by becoming that rare 
personage, one who speaks with authority. This is so 
unquestionably in politics, no matter how unaggressive and 
little combative he may be. But even of men of letters it is 
equally true. If they be devotees of the higher literature, 
since, belonging to no clique, nor courting reviewers, nor 
seeking to propitiate newspapers, they will for a time probably 
be neglected, and, when they can be ignored no longer, will 
perhaps be depreciated. But, in the long run, ‘should their 
merits be genuine, these will have to be acknowledged ; and 
they will, like kings and statesmen, obtain authority by having 
led the only life, and practised the only arts, that deserve to 
acquire it. 


A RETIRED POLITICIAN. 


i 


THE GERMAN MARCH TO THE 
PERSIAN GULF 


THE amount of attention which the Baghdad Railway scheme 
has attracted in this country is a welcome sign of the increasing 
interest in foreign affairs felt by intelligent persons of all classes, 
while the uneasiness displayed lest British capital and British 
power may be used in favour of the importation of German 
influence into the Persian Gulf, shows that the nation has 
taken to heart the disagreeable experiences acquired when 
co-operating with Germany in China and elsewhere. This 
feeling has found expression not only in the columns of the 
Times, but in powerful articles which have recently appeared 
in the Morning Post, the Daily Mail, the Spectator, the West- 
minster Gazette, the Globe, the Pall Mall Gazette, and many pro- 
vincial papers of first-rate importance. Those who for some 
years past have been engaged in pointing out the dangers to 
England sure to follow from a British policy based on the 
notion that friendly relations can be established with Germany 
by hasty concessions on the part of the British Government to 
that Power have been sometimes described as animated by 
unfriendly feelings to the German people. So far as I am 
concerned this is entirely untrue. It seems equally untrue 
of others who have given similar warning and whose 
writings I have carefully read. The view I take, based on a 
lifelong study of the literature and history of Germany, of 
personal knowledge of that country extending now for over forty 
years, and of intimate acquaintance with many of her leading 
men, is that so far from helping to establish a feeling of friend- 
liness between England and Germany these concessions have an 
absolutely contrary effect. The Germans are a manly people and 
despise everything that savours of poltroonery. Cant and drivel 
as to peace being the highest national interest is more con- 
temned in Germany than in any country I know. Germans 
realise that the law of antagonism is universal in nature and that 
in international relations problems that can only be solved by 
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blood and iron present themselves suddenly and press for 
solution. If England desires to win German goodwill she 
must make it plain to Germans that it is worth their while to 
seek the friendship of England. They will not be convinced of 
this until they perceive that she understands her real interests 
and is clear in her mind as to the means by which those 
interests are to be upheld. But while combating concessions to 
Germany I should equally deprecate undignified and ill-con- 
sidered overtures to Russia. I merely urge that our relations 
with the greatest of our Asiatic neighbours should be carefully 
reconsidered, and, in the language used by the special corre- 
spondent of the Z7zmes in his concluding letter on the Middle 
Eastern Question, which appeared on April 21, I hold that we 
should avoid “the alternations of irritating protests and grace- 
ful, or rather graceless, concessions, the mixture of bragging 
and nagging, and the futile exchange of assurances, given and 
taken in conscious disregard of all underlying realities, which, 
in the absence of any well thought out policy, have hitherto too 
often caused much unnecessary friction, without in any way 
promoting our real interests and prestige.” 

There still exists grave misapprehension on the part of many 
people in this country as regards the methods employed to 
mould opinion in Germany. The close connection between 
the German Foreign Office and German public opinion is 
not as distinctly realised amongst us as it ought to be. Public 
opinion in Germany on international matters is largely formed 
and almost entirely guided by the Press Bureau in the German 
Foreign Office which influences newspapers of the most different 
political colour, not alone in the German Empire but beyond 
its borders. The various governments of the German States 
have, of course, to take their cue from Berlin. But public 
opinion is also shaped by schoolmasters and professors who 
are much more under the influence of Government than is 
often supposed. It is, therefore, perhaps easier for any one 
acquainted with the German language and with German history 
to forecast the line Germany will take on any given occasion 
than it is to foresee the policy of almost any other country. 
Unfortunately this knowledge is rare in England, and very 
markedly so among prominent politicians. ‘C’est prodigieux 
ce que ces Anglais ignorent.” So wrote Talleyrand from Vienna 
to Louis XVIII. He was quoting from Kaunitz. Marvellous 
stories have been going about Europe of late years concerning 
the sayings and views of leading men in England which even if 
only partially true show that such an exclamation would not be 
out of place to-day. 
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Every one who has followed with attention the political and 
economic literature of Germany since 1830, and especially since 
1848, knows the ideas which are held by almost all Germans 
of eminence as regards the establishment of German influence 
in Asia Minor. Those who have read the charming and in- 
structive letters from Turkey written by Moltke when Mah- 
moud II. was Sultan, will remember illuminating though casual 
remarks as to the future connection between Germany and the 
Turkish Empire. It would almost seem as if the great coming 
event of his life had cast its shadow before him and as if he 
had already a dim vision of Sedan when he wrote, in those 
far-off days, that the future of Constantinople might be 
decided by a battle in the Ardennes. Fifty-five years ago 
Roscher, who played such a conspicuous part in forming the 
economic mind of Germany, pointed to Asia. Minor as a 
country peculiarly fitted for German colonisation, and in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, years before the German 
Empire was formed, there were not wanting men in Germany 
who prophesied that at no very distant day Turkey would be 
dominated by German influence and German soldiers would 
command on the Bosphorus. Ever since the formation of the 
new Empire, German activity in the politics and problems of 
the East has of necessity steadily increased. Few even among 
simple-minded people attached much importance to Bismarck’s 
declaration that German interests in Turkey were not worth the 
sacrifice of a single Pomeranian Grenadier, or to his ostenta- 
tious boast that he never took the trouble to read the despatches 
which came from the German Embassy at Constantinople. 
It was while he was all-powerful that the first serious steps 
were taken by Germany to acquire a grip on the Turkish Govern- 
ment. A military mission was sent to the Sultan composed of 
eleven or twelve officers. One of these was of the highest in- 
telligence and capacity. This was General von der Goltz. No 
one has contributed more to the establishment of the influence 
of his country at Constantinople. In the year 1886 Dr. 
Sprenger published a pamphlet on the suitability of certain 
Asiatic territories in the Turkish Empire for German colonisa- 
tion, He was followed by Dr. Kaerger, who wrote in the 
same sense, and the idea of getting a foothold in Asia 
Minor became more and more popular in Germany. Parties 
of officers were sent into the country to study and report. 
The result of these missions may be followed in a very 
interesting and suggestive book published at Berlin in 1897, 
and called Kleinasiens Naturschatze. The idea of constructing 
a railway to the Persian Gulf took shape. The concession 
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for it has now been obtained, and it is proposed to construct 
the line, which will remain practically a German concern, 
This is the notorious Baghdad Railway, of which we hear so 
much, 

The journey of the Kaiser to Jerusalem in 1898 largely 
strengthened German influence in Turkey. His Majesty took 
care to appeal to the German sentiments of the scattered 
German colonists, and while assuming the position of a 
Christian monarch, did not forget to flatter the Commander of 
the Faithful. Mr. Gladstone described the present Sultan as 
“The Great Assassin.” Should any one think these words too 
strong, let him read an article which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review of July 1897, and study also the excellent work by 
M. Victor Bérard, La Politique du Sultan, which was published 
that same year. The German Government profited by the 
isolation of the Sultan, caused by the horror which his crimes 
had excited amongst the civilised nations of the West, to make 
him offers of friendship and so acquire influence at Con- 
stantinople. On November 8, 1898, the Kaiser, in proposing 
a toast, is reported to have used these words: “Let his 
Majesty the Sultan and the three hundred millions of 
Mahommedans who venerate him as their Khalif rest assured 
the German Emperor is always their friend.” Count Bilow 
accompanied the Kaiser on his Eastern pilgrimage of devotion 
and business. He had, as was natural, numerous inter- 
views with the Grand Vizier, and although it cannct be 
affirmed that any definite treaty was concluded between 
Germany and Turkey, there is reason to believe that a solid 
understanding was arrived at. Several facts point to this 
conclusion. While the Emperor was at Constantinople the 
Sultan conceded the harbour of Haidar-Pacha on_ the 
Bosphorus to the German-Anatolian Railway Company. The 
influence of Dr. Siemens, of the Deutsche Bank, became 
greater than ever. German officers came more to the front 
and were employed as military inspectors. They directed the 
manoeuvres of the Turkish Army. And not the least significant 
sign of the close relations between Germany and Turkey is the 
fact that at the time of the Peace Conference at the Hague 
the Sultan ostentatiously took the side of Germany in 
endeavouring to make that Conference abortive. While the 
influence of Germany at Constantinople became predominant, 
that of England declined in proportion. Mr. Lynch, in 
an interesting letter which appeared in the 7zmes of April 18 
pointed out how British enterprise had been pushed aside by the 
activity of the German Government in supporting their own 
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people, and through the apathy and ignorance of our politicians 
at home who, as a rule, seem mainly concerned with the man- 
agement of the House of Commons, and whose interest in 
politics outside that august assembly appears to be largely 
centred in Parliamentary elections. 

The movement of the Germans in Asia Minor has been looked 
upon with ever increasing suspicion by the Government of the 
Tsar. The attitude of Russia is, of course, a matter which has to 
be carefully taken into consideration by the Government of Berlin. 
It has been the cardinal principle of Prussian policy ever since 
1806 to maintain as friendly relations as possible with the 
Empire of the Tsars, and of late years to work assiduously to keep 
up and as far as possible increase friction between England 
and Russia. There is nothing which the Government of 
Berlin more dreads than the establishment of cordial relations 
between those two countries. If therefore Germany was to 
pursue her policy in Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, it became a 
matter of vital importance to entangle this country in such a 
scheme as the Baghdad Railway. German statesmen thoroughly 
realise that once England is firmly engaged to support such a 
project all chance of cordial relations being established between 
Russia and England is at an end. The difficulty of the 
German Government to bring this about was great, and seemed 
almost insurmountable. In the present temper of the English 
people it would have been impossible to get any British Govern- 
ment to side exclusively with Germany for the purpose of 
promoting German interests in Asia Minor. If, however, the 
Baghdad Railway, while remaining a purely German concern, 
could be represented as a more or less cosmopolitan commer- 
cial scheme, it might be possible to get the English Government 
to support it. Therefore a French, a Swiss, and an Austrian 
Syndicate were formed to promote the scheme. The Swiss 
Syndicate is the Zurich Trust. Everybody knows that is an 
agency of the Deutsche Bank. The Austrian Syndicate is made 
up of persons interested already in German speculations in the 
Turkish Empire. The French Syndicate will probably be found 
to consist largely of cosmopolitan financiers who have houses in 
Paris. In reality these Syndicates are all under the influence 
of Germany, and it must be remarked that the French Govern- 
ment through the mouth of M. Delcassé, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has distinctly repudiated on the part of the French 
Government any responsibility forthe scheme of constructing the 
Baghdad Railway. On March 24, 1902, in answer to a question 
put by M. Firmin Faure, he made use of these words: “ Jamais, a 
aucun moment, ni officiellement ni officieusement d’une fagon 
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directe ou indirecte, la diplomatie frangaise n’est intervenue 
dans cette affaire.” 

British capitalists were approached. It appears, however, 
that they hesitate to support the scheme unless it has the 
support of his Majesty’s Government. It is plain that this 
is no mere investment of British capital. The nation is to 
be involved in some way or another in the matter. It is 
not a merely commercial enterprise. It is a political and 
strategical line. This is quite clear from the action of those 
in the City who are to find a portion of the capital. Excep- 
tionally well-informed persons are of opinion that the line will 
not pay if it has to depend on the resources of the country 
through which it is to run. When English capitalists see their 
way to an investment which will pay, they rely on their own 
judgment and do not want assistance from Government. In 
this case the predominant view in the City, according to the 
leading article in the Zzsmes of April 18, “is that the business is 
not very attractive in itself, though if the Government is so keen 
about it as to make it worth while, then, of course, capitalists 
will be willing to oblige.” As the matter stands the proposal 
appears to be that the British Government is practically to 
subsidise a railway company which, to all intentsand purposes, will 
be governed by Germans, and which, therefore, whatever arrange- 
ment on paper may be made, will be used to promote in ever 
so many different ways preferential treatments of German 
interests in Turkey. In furtherance of this scheme the Turkish 
Customs are to be raised. This cannot be done without the 
consent of England. Should she acquiesce her trade, being 
much more considerable than any other Power, would suffer 
most by increase in Turkish duties. Besides this injury to her 
interests there is also the broad fact that if she assists to make 
this railway she will be helping to create a line which will be in 
competition with her carrying-trade at sea. This is a most 
grave matter, for although the white ensign of the British navy 
is the symbol of sea-power on the ocean, we learn from the 
instructive and suggestive letters which have recently appeared 
in the Zzmes on the Middle Eastern Question that our carrying 
trade is no longer what it was in some eastern seas, where 
owing to ‘‘a lavish system of bounties, German, French, and 
Russian lines are displacing the red ensign of our mercantile 
marine.” In view of such considerations it is difficult to believe 
that any English Government will adopt such a policy. That 
the French Government will assist is also incredible. Italy again 
has an interest in the matter, seeing that if the present project 
be carried out the tendency will be to divert the trade-route to 
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the East away from her. Although English participation in the 
line would make it impossible for England and Russia ever to 
become on more friendly terms than they are at present, it does 
not follow that Germany and Russia might not in the future 
arrange a compromise. The railway remaining, as in this 
present scheme it must do, in German hands, would place 
Germany in a position to deal with Russia at any moment. 
Some think that negotiations between these Powers are going 
on already. I can offer no opinion on this point. It is certainly, 
however, the wildest of delusions to imagine that if this line 
be constructed Germany will have any interest in preventing 
Russia reaching the Persian Gulf. The very contrary is true. 
lf Germany by her position in Asia Minor and in Turkey bars 
the Russian march to the A®gean surely it is the interest of 
Germany to help her northern neighbour to ample compensa- 
tion for disappointed historical ambitions in Western Asia and 
South-Eastern Europe at the expense of England or France or 
of any other Power in Middle and Eastern Asia. A compromise 
between Germany and Russia seems to mean absolute certainty 
if the policy which is at the root of this Baghdad Railway 
scheme be successful. 

We must always remember that since the establishment 
of the new German Empire the foreign policy of Prussia 
has become the foreign policy of Germany. Those who 
have followed with any attention Prussian politics during 
the nineteenth century know very well that after the expulsion 
of Austria from the Germanic Confederation the object of that 
policy is to get Holland within the sphere of German influence. 
This will become a more pressing necessity with the development 
of the naval policy of the Kaiser which seems to be growing 
more steadily popular throughout Germany, and even in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria. If this policy of naval expansion is to be 
a success German influence must be predominant in Holland. 
This is as plain as the pikestaff that Cobbett used to talk of. 
Although this influence might be obtained gradually by very slight 
and almost imperceptible measures, such as Postal and Customs 
Unions, and a naval and perhaps even a military Convention, 
all which measures might be represented as being in the nature 
of an offensive and defensive alliance, there can be no doubt 
that a serious attempt on the independence of Holland might 
provoke most unpleasant complications for Germany unless she 
were sure of Russian friendship and perhaps even support. 
There is also the possibility of complications in the Austrian 
Empire. Several questions might then at once come to the front 
in which Russian help or neutrality might become vital to 
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Germany. In view, then, of the importance of Holland to her 
naval ambitions, and of a possible Austrian crisis which 
might enable her to reach the Adriatic at Trieste, it is easy 
to perceive that it would be a predominating interest 
for her to come to a comprehensive arrangement with 
Russia, part of such arrangement being the transfer of her 
share in the Baghdad Railway to Russian nominees. This 
would give Russia the control of the line, and if she were to 
push her own railway, which now stops at the River Aras to 
Baghdad, she could reach the Persian Gulf at El Kowyet, 
provided always that England agrees to the present German 
proposals. 

The more these proposals are looked at the more it 
seems clear that England as a nation had better have 
nothing to say to them. It is not easy to see any good reason 
why the nation should take part in an enterprise avowedly not 
solely commercial but largely strategical and political, in which 
we are not to have preponderating control. The objections 
against doing so in Asia seem overwhelming. No one in 
England, however suspicious he may be of Russian policy, 
will deny that we should look askance at every proposal which 
would have the effect of increasing friction between this 
country and Russia. For my part, I cannot help thinking that 
the true interest of England is to bring about with prudence 
and courage a comprehensive arrangement as regards Asia and 
South Eastern Europe with the Empire of the Tsars. It is 
because I look forward with hope to the ultimate completion 
of such an arrangement that I earnestly trust we shall keep 
ourselves free from entanglement in this Baghdad Railway 
scheme. 

ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL FINANCE 


THE columns of the London Press have lately borne abundant 
evidence to the anxiety which is penetrating the public mind 
as to the condition of British finance, both national and colonial. 
The question is of such extreme importance to all inhabitants 
ot the Empire that we cannot help regretting that any attempt 
to scrutinise the finance of communities to which the British 
investor has entrusted such immense sums of money as have 
been poured into the self-governing colonies, should be re- 
garded by our colonial kinsmen as an unfriendly act. Reason- 
able Englishmen are quite prepared to permit the true position 
of home finance to be examined and criticised, as is shown by the 
publication in the 7zmes of a remarkable letter from Sir Edgar 
Vincent (April 15), to which we desire to give prominence in 
these pages, as it is equally important that it should be read, 
narked, learned, and inwardly digested in Greater Britain as 
in Great Britain. The writer, who, needless to say, is a financier 
of unquestioned competence, ultimately reaches the conclusion 
“that in 1899 the British Government could raise money at 
2? per cent., whereas at the present moment, were war to break 
out, they would have to pay considerably over 3 per cent. for 
any large amount. There has been no similar change in the 
financial ability of France, Germany, or Russia. Therefore, 
compared with these countries, we are financially weaker than 
we were.” It is, of course, no answer to say that our foreign 
rivals could not to-day borrow money On as favourable terms as 
ourselves, the point being that our credit has declined while 
theirs has remained stationary—though we have not declined 
to their level. Sir Edgar Vincent devotes the earlier part of 
his letter to some valuable reflections on the relations between 
war and finance. Less than one-third of the cost of the struggle 
in South Africa had been paid from taxation, the balance being 
raised by loan, whereas in the Crimean War, which only cost 
seventy millions, the proportion was half and half, while in the 
great Napoleonic War only one-quarter was raised by taxation 
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against three-quarters raised by loan. The cost of a world- 
wide contest with a European Power would certainly be greater 
than that in South Africa, whence we may infer that a larger 
proportion would have to be raised by loan. The Boer War 
had cost £200,000 a day, of which approximately £60,000 
was paid out of taxation; but if the daily war expenditure rose 
to £500,000, taxation could probably not contribute more 
than £100,000, or a fifth of the total There had been 
various estimates as to the cost of a Continental war under 
modern conditions, the best authority estimating that in a 
struggle between the Triple and Dual Alliances “the total daily 
military expenditure would amount to £1,000,000 for each side.” 
These figures show how largely financial considerations occupied 
the attention of Continental students, and if we are even prepared 
to grant that two-thirds or more of the cost of any future great 
war must be raised upon credit, our ability to raise large 
amounts at short notice becomes a vital factor in any estimate 
of our war power. “ Indeed, financial standing is of analogous 
importance to the number of our ships and of our battalions. 
In one respect it is of greater importance than the latter, for, 
while battalions may be enrolled and trained even after the 
declaration of war, credit cannot be improvised or created 
under pressure.” 


Sir Edgar Vincent has compiled the following table showing 
the price of Consols and of the securities of the more important 
foreign nations in 1895 to 1898, and at the present time : 


| 

| Average of | Present price | Percentage of 
Name of Stock. | mean prices, March 30, {fall from average 
to present price. 


British Consols 24 p.c. 
French 3 p.c. Rentes 
German 3 p.c. Rentes . 
Italian 5 p.c. Rentes 
Austrian 4 p.c. Gold Rentes | 
Russian 4 p.c. : 
Egyptian 4 p.c. Unified 


These figures show that Consols have fallen 21 per cent., 
whereas the largest fall in any foreign securities is less than 
5 per cent. French and Russian securities are at substantially 
the same prices as in 1895 to 1898, while there has been a 
considerable rise in Italian Stocks. The attempt to attribute 
the fall in Consols to the reduction in the rate of interest from 
2% to 24 per cent. can hardly be successful in view of the fact 
that this reduction has been announced for fifteen years, and 
certainly during the past five years no serious investor has 
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regarded Consols “as other than a 2} per cent. security, with 
4 per cent. bonus up to 1903. They have been bought and 
sold on a 2} per cent. basis by all except the pure amateur.” 
If the present value of the + per cent. bonus had been deducted 
from the price of Consols in 1897, it would still have left the 
price at 108, and the percentage of fall to the present figure 
would be 2o per cent. Table No. 2, should not be lost on our 
colonial fellow subjects : 


\ eee eae i | 
Average of | Present price, | Percentage of | 
Name of Stock. mean prices, March 30, ‘| fall from average 


1895-1898. 1903. to present price. 


British Consols 22 p.c. . 
| Canada 3 p.c. . 
Cape 4 pc... 

New South Wales 3 p.c. Cc: 
New Zealand 3 an Cc. 
India 3 p.c. 


“Since the period 1895 to 1898 Colonial Stocks have been 
placed on the trustees list, which under ordinary circumstances 
should have led to a rise in their price, while it would also 
tend to lower Consols : 


If we find that in spite of this change in the conditions the price of Colonial 
securities has fallen about 10 per cent. as compared with the 20 per ceut. fall in 
Consols, we may tentatively draw the conclusion that the fall in Colonial Stocks 
and in Consols weuld have been similar but for the new class of investors 
admitted to the Colonial market and diverted from Consols. 


Sir Edgar Vincent thus interprets the figures: 


The figures appear to me to favour the opinion that the fail in Consols is not 
due to any special cause affecting one particular stock, but is a result of flooding 
the market with high-class British securities to such an extent that the capacity 
for absorption of the British public has been overtaxed. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that large municipal issues are a contributing cause. 


Such being the tone and temper in which responsible English- 
men are prepared to discuss the national credit, it is somewhat 
absurd that the examination to which impartial and disinterested 
writers like Mr. H. W. Wilson have lately subjected the finances 
of the Australian Colonies, in the Dazly Mail, should merely 
have aroused a confused chorus of indignation. So far as we 
have observed, no serious attempt has been made to refute Mr. 
Wilson's allegations as to the extravagance and inefficiency with 
which Australasian budgets have been framed, though we think 
his work has already borne good fruit, as nothing more has 
been heard of various loans which were expected to be launched 
on the London market. The criticisms of men like Mr. Wilson 
are made in the most friendly spirit and with the single desire 
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to point out the dangers ahead of Australia, just as Sir, Edgar 
Vincent seeks to impress on his fellow countrymen at home the 
folly of playing the ostrich and refusing to recognise the present 
position of the national credit. In another letter to the 7zmes, 
Mr. J. F. Hogan, whom no one will accuse of being animated 
by a desire to be “nasty” to the Australian Colonies, 
emphasises “the most serious danger that fronts the Common- 
wealth—the stagnant or stationary character of its population.” 
For some twenty years “ the population of Australia has lingered 
in the neighbourhood of four millions,” and as Mr. Alfred 
Deakin, the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, pointed 
out in a recent speech, “a stationary population and an ever- 
increasing public debt form a perilous combination.’ Of the 
enormous sums of money borrowed by the Australian Govern- 
ments very little has been devoted—as in Canada—to the 
encouragement and promotion of healthy immigration from 
the congested centres of the old country, although there could 
not be a better or more productive investment for young and 
thinly peopled States. When Australians are taxed with their 
tremendous debts, they simply shrug their shoulders and reply, 
“ True, but look at our manifold, unlimited, and undeveloped 
resources.” But how, as Mr. Hogan inquires, can these re- 
sources be realised without a population “adequate in some 
measure to the size of the great island continent?” He closes 
with this pithy inquiry: “Is it not high time that the Australian 
Governments woke up to the vital importance of this long- 
neglected question, and cease piling up a huge mountain of 
debt on the slender foundation of a small and stagnant popula- 
tion?” Mr. R. L. Nash, one of the leading financial writers 
in Australia, in endeavouring to combat the views which have 
been put forward: in London, incidentally fortifies the case for 
the critics by producing the following table of the increase in 
colonial indebtedness during the last ten years : 

GOVERNMENT PUBLIC DEBTS. 
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The foregoing facts and figures afford food for very serious 
reflection, and Englishmen will not be deterred from discussing 
the question, in which they have a great common interest with 
their colonial fellow subjects, by the unreasoning irritation 
which such discussions arouse. 


CANADIAN PROSPERITY 


The reader will have noted that Canadian finance has escaped 
the fate which has overtaken other British communities, and no 
doubt in a very large part owing to the wise and statesmanlike 
recognition by the Canadian people that the one crying need 
of the enormous country under their control is an increase of 
population. Every good Canadian deplores the diversion to 
the United States, and rejoices when the official immigration 
returns indicate that the English emigrant is at last realising 
the error of his ways, and appreciates the advantage of 
remaining under the flag. For this reason the latest figures, 
z.e.,for March 1903, have caused considerable satisfaction in 
the Dominion, for they show that out of every three emigrants 
who left these islands during that month, one found his way to 
Canada. The other two, speaking, of course, in round 
numbers (Canadian Gazette, April 9), went to the United 
States. Canadian immigration increased from 5294 in March 
1902, to 12,864 in March 1903, while 19,082 emigrants went 
from this country to the United States in March 1903, as 
against 17,165 in March of last year. These figures are 
encouraging as showing that, while the increase of British 
emigrants to the United States was very slight, the number to 
Canada was more than doubled. If we take the figures for 
the quarter ending March 31, we find that Canada received 
19,924 British immigrants as against 8820 in the first quarter 
of last year, while the United States received 36,000 as against 
31,000 in the first quarter of last year. As the Canadian 
Gazette points out : 

It is a long time since the emigration returns were so gratifying from the 
Canadian point of view, and, seeing that the steamers now leaving British ports 
are crowded with more emigrants for Canadian lands, we may anticipate 
equally satisfactory reports for the rest of the emigrant season. Of course we 
now that while Canada is thus gaining upon the United States in regard to 
British emigration its attractions are also drawing large numbers of the best of 
United States settlers to the Canadian North-West. Last year the total was 
33,000, and this year that figure will certainly be exceeded. 

During the last few weeks a large batch of all British colonists, 
numbering about 2000, left this country to settle near Saska- 
toon, in the west of Canada, under the guidance of Mr. Barr 
and with the active co-operation of the Canadian Government. 
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Compare this incident with the outcry which was raised by the 
purblind politicians of Australia a few months ago, when a 
handful of English hatters ventured to land at Melbourne! 


Since the opening of the Dominion Parliament, which we 
recorded last month, there have been many interesting debates, 
and the explanations of Sir Wilfrid Laurier upon various 
features of Canadian policy have been read with great interest, 
if not always with complete agreement, in this country. The 
most important Parliamentary event—we pass over the un- 
solicited Home Rule resolution—was, of course, Budget day 
(April 16), when Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance, dis- 
closed the fiscal policy of the Liberal Cabinet for the coming 
year. Asa national stock-taker he had a most agreeable task. 
He anticipated a revenue of 65,000,000 dollars, being an in- 
crease over last year of nearly 7,000,000 dollars. The expendi- 
ture for the year was estimated at 51,650,000 dollars, being an 
increase of 890,000 dollars over last year, while the surplus over 
ordinary expenditure would reach the unprecedented sum of 
13,350,000 dollars. Not only would the revenue be sufficient 
to pay all classes of expenditure, including capital expenditure, 
but there would be a balance of 5,650,000 dollars, which 
would be devoted to the reduction of the debt. Such being 
the financial position, it is scarcely surprising to learn that the 
Government do not propose that general revision of the tariff 
upon which Mr. Tarte and the leading Canadian manufacturers 
had apparently counted. The tariff policy of the Government, 
according to the Canadian Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
be a via media between the extreme views. There were neces- 
sarily conflicting interests in a country of such vast extent ; 
but by maintaining the present moderate tariff the Government 
hoped to reconcile these interests and prevent acute antagonism 
between the East and the West. Eastern manufacturers 
would be making a mistake in pressing for protective duties 
so high as to hamper and excite the hostility of the in- 
coming population. Mr. Fielding reviewed the commercial 
relations between the Dominion and the mother country, 
quoting the papers submitted by Canada to the Colonial Con- 
ference, and expressed his regret that the Imperial Government 
should seem disposed to regard the preference accorded in 
1897 as being only of sentimental value. He believed it to 
be of greater material value than was generally admitted in 
England, and moreover Canada had offered a further pre- 
ference on condition that a preference in the British market 
was granted in return. A reasonable time would be allowed 
for the consideration of this proposal, but if ultimately Great 
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Britain should refuse to grant the reciprocal preference and 
should treat the preference already granted as being of no 
material value, there could not be any reasonable complaint if 
Canada changed her policy and modified or withdrew her dis- 
crimination. 


We trust that this declaration will be carefully weighed 
by British statesmen, for it means that the Dominion Govern- 
ment will be unable to perpetuate the privilege granted to 
British manufacturers in her home market, be it a great or small 
privilege, unless some reciprocity is shown on our side. 
Canada has given us a lead on this question which we ought to 
be capable of following. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that the organisation of the British Empire depends on our 
being willing and able to establish inter-Imperial trade on a 
preferential footing. Not less interesting was Mr. Fielding’s 
discussion of the trade-relations between Germany and 
Canada. The Dominion had been willing to give Germany 
every advantage accorded to any other foreign country, 
but this did not satisfy the Germans, who demanded the 
same preference as the mother country! This was necessarily 
refused, upon which Germany had penalised Canadian trade 
by imposing higher duties. The Canadian Government had 
been severely criticised for not meeting this attack by special 
legislation. They had, however, preferred a policy of patience, 
and had represented their views to the Berlin Government both 
through the British Government and by direct negotiations 
with the German Consul in Canada. But these five years of 
negotiations had been entirely abortive. Mr. Fielding, therefore, 
proposed to insert in the new tariff a clause to some extent 
borrowed from the new German tariff. A surtax equal in 
amount to one-third of the duties of the general tariff would 
be imposed on the goods of every foreign country which 
treated the imports of Canada less favourably than the imports 
of other countries. Having wisely decided to strike, the 
Canadian Government have no less wisely decided to 
strike at once, and therefore the surtax would be imposed 
forthwith on all imports from Germany, other than goods 
actually purchased before April 16. Needless to say, there 
is a great howl in Berlin over this very legitimate tit for 
tat, and the National Zeitung is good enough to inform the 
British Empire that the attitude which Germany maintains on 
this question is of great importance, since it does not only 
concern the case of Canada, but involves the future of German 
policy towards the scheme of a Customs Union between Great 
Britain and her colonies! We are grateful to our German 
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cousins for all such criticisms, for if anything can materialise 
the Customs Union, which all thoughtful and far-seeing Im- 
perialists desire, it is the opposition it encounters in Berlin. It 
used to be a political axiom in the United States, “ Find out 
what John Bull does not like, and then do it.” It is a matter 
of common knowledge that a great many Colonials feel the 
same way about Germany, and therefore German resentment of 
a Customs Union is all to the good. 


Owing to her abundant prosperity Canada finds herself in a 
position to carry out various reforms which we have no doubt 
will, in the long run, prove valuable, even if for the time being 
they may be represented by financial purists as extravagant. 
Among these we may note the decision of Sir William Mulock, 
the able and progressive Postmaster-General of the Dominion, 
to extend to Canadian newspapers and periodicals destined for 
the mother country the Canadian inland postal rate. In 
defending this reform Sir William Mulock declared that “ there 
is a growing sentiment in England in favour of such reduction, 
and doubtless the Imperial Government will in time respond 
to the pressure of public opinion.” But, he adds, “their doing 
so is wholly beyond our control.” We earnestly hope that 
our active and enlightened Postmaster-General, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, will be able to overcome the obstruction of the 
reactionary bureaucrats by whom he is surrounded at 
St. Martin’s le Grand. Many of them are pronounced Little 
Englanders, who are only too glad to put a spoke in any 
Imperial development, It is, of course, only a question of 
time as to when we follow the admirable example which 
Canada has once again set us on the question of postal reform. 
Major Mutter, writing to the Zzmes from Vancouver Island, 
points out, as so many others have pointed out, that owing to 
the attitude of the British Post Office, “ Canada is flooded with 
American literature which is nct, as a rule, friendly to British 
ideas, much the other way.” Sir William Mulock’s reform has 
already borne excellent fruit in Canada, whose newspaper 
managers are rapidly increasing the number of their British 
subscribers, and the Toronto correspondent of the Dazly 
Chronicle informs us that ““‘many people who were prevented 
heretofore from sending papers home because of the prohibi- 
tive postage, are now able to send weekly reminders to 
relatives and friends.” Other colonies will doubtless follow 
suit, and Canada herself is not likely to leave the matter where 
it is. Indeed, her Postmaster-General expresses the hope that 
before long Canadian newspapers will go for one cent. all over 
the British Empire. According to the Tzmes New Zealand 
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correspondent, “the Canadian Secretary of State suggests free 
Press messages between Great Britain, Canada, and the Colonies. 
The New Zealand Government is willing to consider the ques- 
tion provided the other colonies act reciprocally.” This is a 
most daring proposal, to which many obvious objections 
will occur to the reader, but it is doubtless prompted by 
the present appalling dearth of cable communication between 
the different members of the British Empire. There are other 
questions upon which Canada is altogether in a backwater, 
e.g. her Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, always inclines towards 
Cobdenite clap-trap when discussing the question of Imperial 
defence. Then again, in spite of the bitter lessons of the South 
African War, Lord Dundonald, the very capable officer now 
commanding the Canadian Militia, finds it as difficult to 
persuade Canadian statesmen to put that force on a fighting 
footing as any of his predecessors. The Zoronto Globe, which 
apparently occupies towards the Laurier Government much the 
same position as the Daily Telegraph occupies towards the 
Balfour Government, somewhat naively observes, “he (Lord 
Dundonald) doubtless aims at making the Militia of Canada as 
perfect a fighting-machine as possible. His idea seems to be 
that if the Militia lack rifles or equipment of modern type, the 
deficiency should be supplied without delay. It is even likely 
that he has made recommendations to this effect ; in fact he 
admitted as much in his recent address to the Artillery Associa- 
tion.” After this appalling indictment of Lord Dundonald 
there follows, in true Daily Telegraph style, an elaborate defence 
of the sacrifice of national interests to Ministerial convenience. 


AUSTRALASIA 


We have been almost without telegraphic news from the 
Australian colonies during the past month, and we are conse- 
quently surprised at the statement of the writer of the periodical 
paper on the Colonies in the Alorning Post, who has the hardi- 
ness to affirm that “the motherland does not suffer from any 
dearth of news or information from the Colonies,” It is surely 
impossible to imagine that, taking the last few weeks for 
example, there has been scarcely anything worthy of the 
cable in any of the Australasian colonies, Among the 
meagre items of intelligence vouchsafed to a hungry public is 
the bald statement that a Conference of State Premiers has 
assembled at Sydney, under the presidency of Sir John See, the 
Premier of New South Wales, at which all the States of the 
Australian Commonwealth were represented, and which will 
deliberate upon no less than forty-four inter-State questions. 
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We are told, of course, that no attack on the Commonwealth is 
contemplated, but that the local Premiers merely aspire to 
ascertain the ill-defined status of their States, &c. This may, 
nevertheless, prove to be a pregnant political development, for 
the Commonwealth is far from popular in Australia. Indeed it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the extent or bitterness of local 
jealousies in the different colonies, while the number of men who 
desire, for one reason or another, “to get their knife into” the 
Barton Government is not to be counted. There are two other 
items of interest in State politics, viz., the passing of a compre- 
hensive Reform Bill by the consent of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council of Victoria, under which the quali- 
fication for the Council franchise is reduced from £25 to £15 
for leaseholders and fro for freeholders, and the qualification 
for membership of the Council is reduced from {100 to £50, 
while the number of members of the Council will be reduced 
from 48 to 35, and of the Assembly from 95 to 68. These 
bold reforms are due to the initiative and courage of the 
Premier of Victoria, who has resolutely set his face in favour of 
retrenchment, while he is no less determined to relieve the 
Colony from the tyranny of its organised Civil Service and 
employees; so the same Reform Bill which reduces the Council 
and Assembly also deprives public servants of the ordinary fran- 
chise. Henceforward they will be separately represented by one 
member in the Council and by two members in the Assembly. 
The Bill also provides that two Ministers shall sit in the Council 
and six in the Assembly, while the Upper House obtains power 
to suggest amendments at every stage of money Bills. In the 
event of differences between the two Houses the Assembly is to 
be dissolved, and if the difference continues both Houses will 
be dissolved, Last, but not least, we may note the abandon- 
ment of the proposal for woman suffrage, of which we hope the 
supporters of that movement in this country, who make great 
capital out of colonial experiments, will take note. The only 
other item recorded by the laconic cable is the general election 
in Tasmania, which has resulted in the crushing defeat of Sir 
Neill Lewis’ Ministry, the Premier and all his colleagues losing 
their seats. The victoricus Opposition stood on an advanced 
reform platform, and their leader, Mr. Propsting, has since 
become Premier and Treasurer. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


There has been a political lull in South Africa since Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit, but it is unlikely to last, as the Afrikander 
Bond is about to hold another Congress, for which an agenda 
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has been drawn up embracing all the topics which are most 
likely to excite ill-feeling, viz., the Commission to inquire into 
martial law grievances, the protection of colonial products 
against war contributions, general amnesty, &c. &c., while 
votes of thanks are apparently to be proposed to “ patriots” of 
the type of Sir Gordon Sprigg and Miss Hobhouse. Nor will 
the situation be improved by the re-assembling of the Cape 
Parliament, which is unfortunately due for the early days of 
June, thougk it must be said that recent by-elections seem to 
indicate that the Progressive party is making real progress in 
unexpected places, so possibly wiser counsels will at the 
eleventh hour restrain the Bond from re-opening the war 
controversies. Meantime, there is one really important event 
to record, viz., the inter-colonial Conference which was held at 
Bloemfontein in the middle of March, and which ultimately 
agreed upon certain momentous resolutions, including a draft 
Customs Convention signed by the representatives of Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Orange River Colony, the Transvaal, and 
Southern Rhodesia, providing zxzzer alia for the preferential treat- 
ment of 25 per cent. on the ad valorem tariff on British goods, 
and on the goods of such British colonies and possessions as 
may grant reciprocal privileges to the products and manufactures 
of South Africa. This decision, needless to say, is of the 
highest political importance, and like the action of Canada its 
significance has not been missed in Berlin, where it has been 
greeted with the customary anger which is aroused whenever 
the British Empire shows that it is something more than a 
name. The Parliamentary papers containing the proposals of 
the Conference in full will not be published, it is said, for some 
weeks. The Bloemfontein Conference decided on a reduction 
of the railway rates and also passed resolutions on the native 
question and immigration, the principle of the total prohibition 
of the sale of intoxicating liquor to natives being assented to, 
while the delegates expressed their regret at the misconception 
existing in the mother country in regard to South African 
native policy. The Conference affirmed that forced labour is 
not countenanced by any South African Government, and is 
repugnant to civilised opinion throughout the country, but it 
also declared that the native population south of the Zambesi 
is insufficient to furnish an adequate supply of labour for the 
industrial mining-centres, and it is therefore recommended that 
all British possessions in South, Central and East Africa should 
be an open field for labour recruiting. Finally, the five colonies 
declared that while the permanent settlement in South Africa of 
Asiatic races would be injurious, and should not be permitted, if 
the industrial development of the country positively required it, 
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the introduction of unskilled Asiatic labourers under a system 
of Government control, providing for the indenturing of such 
labourers and their repatriation on the termination of their 
indenture, should be permissible. This looks as though the 
opinion of South Africa is veering round towards the Asiatic 
solution of the labour difficulty. We trust the Imperial 
Government will hesitate twenty times before it gives its 
adhesion to this policy, to which so far Mr. Chamberlain has 
carefully refrained from committing himself. 


THE RIOT AT TRINIDAD 


We cannot close these pages without referring to the 
extraordinary event at Trinidad, though we strongly advise 
our readers to suspend their judgment until the facts are 
fully before them. On March 24 a telegram was published 
announcing that a serious riot had taken place at Port of 
Spain, in Trinidad, owing to a large crowd of people having 
demanded admission to the Council Chamber in order to 
protest against the passing of a Water Bill which they con- 
sidered obnoxious, and that the authorities refused to admit 
he public except by ticket. Thereupon the mob stoned the 
Government buildings and set fire to them ; whereupon the 
Riot Act was read, and the police fired on the mob, causing 
considerable loss, order being ultimately restored by a contin- 
gent of blue-jackets from H.M.S. Pallas. Mr. Chamberlain 
generally confirmed this statement by the following telegram 
from the Governor, Sir C. A. Maloney, which he read to the 
House of Commons, 


Considerable excitement has been caused during the last few weeks by theintro- 
duction in the Legislative Council of anew Water Works Ordinance, the provisions 
of which have been much misrepresented. This has been increased by several 
public meetings, called together by those who demand representative govern- 
ment, and the whole excitement was turned in that direction. At the meeting of 
the Legislative Council on the 16th (March)a crowd entered the Council Chamber 
in such numbers that the Bill could not be proceeded with, and the Council 
adjourned. It was decided, therefore, that admission to the adjourned meet- 
ing should be by ticket only, as many tickets being issued as there was accom- 
modation for. A public meeting was held on the 21st to protest against this, 
and the speakers at the meeting urged those assembled to refuse tickets, and 
to insist upon their supposed right to be present at all the meetings of the 
Legislative Council. Accordingly, at 11 o’clock, the committee of the Rate- 
payers’ Association presented themselves at the entrance of the Council 
Chamber, and, refusing tickets, demanded entrance. At the time there was a 
crowd round the door of about 1000 persons. A large force of police were 
guarding the buildings. The Council proceeded with its business, though 
much interrupted by shoutings outside, until 1.45 P.M., whea stone throwing into 
the Council room commenced with great violence. This continued for about 
three-quarters of an hour, completely wrecking everything exposed and sweeping 
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the Council room from side to side, wounding many present. At 2.30 the 
public building known as the Red House was fired in two places. The Riot 
Act was read twice from the galleries on each side of the building and the 
police were ordered to fire. The mob was rapidly dispersed. About this time 
a large force was landed from his Majesty’s ship Pad/as, and a contingent of 
the local force arrived on the scene. All efforts failed to save the Red House, 
which was completely destroyed with all the records except those in the 
Registrar-General’s vault. The casualties from the firing are nine killed and 
forty wounded. The police barracks caught fire at the top of the tower, the 
entrance to which was burnt out, but the fire was otherwise prevented from 
spreading ; 200 Lancashire Fusiliers are on the way from Barbados. Request 
immediate commission of inquiry. 

The unofficial version is contained in the accounts appearing in 
the Trinidad papers, which subsequently came by a mail, and 
are conveniently epitomised in the Dazly Chronicle. Sir Alfred 
Maloney’s statement that the trouble “has been caused by 
several public meetings called together by those who demand 
representative government, and the whole excitement was turned 
in that direction,” is contested by the local newspapers, the 
Pioneer, for example, declaring : 

Now once, and only once, have the committee of the Ratepayers’ Association 

had anything like an interview with Sir Alfred Maloney, and although the 
situation was discussed for nearly an hour, no mention whatever was made of 
representative Government, and it was clearly impressed upon his Excellency 
that the whole excitement was turned in the direction of the illegal closing of 
the Council Chamber to the public. 
It was this act of limiting admission to the Council Chamber 
by ticket which caused the riot, but the trouble originated in a 
Water Ordinance levying exorbitant charges on the water 
supplied to the people of Port of Spain. What is described 
as the greatest public demonstration ever held in the colony 
took place in the Queen’s Park, Savannah, when, in response to 
the appeal of the Ratepayers’ Association, considerably over 
5000 inhabitants unanimously passed the following reso- 
lutions : 

(1) That the ratepayers and people of Port of Spain, in public meeting 
assembled, solemnly protest against the proposed Water Works Ordinance, and 
request its immediate withdrawal. They protest against the present system of 
uncontrolled taxation, and assert their right to be consulted in the fixing of the 
rates. 

(2) That the Secretary of State for the Colonies be requested to send out an 
independent Commission at the expense of this city to investigate thoroughly 
and report upon the establishment by the Government and their administration 
of the waterworks of Port of Spain. 

(3) That the ratepayers and people of Port of Spain, in public meeting 
assembled, appoint the committee of the Ratepayers’ Association as a deputation 
to wait upon the Governor in Legislative Council, and to present him with a 
copy of the resolutions passed at this meeting, and to request him to forward 
them to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, drawing his attention to the 


fact that no reply has been received to the resolutions passed at the meeting 
held on October 17 last. 
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According to the popular version the Governor was told in the 
plainest possible manner by the appointed deputation that the 
community was in the utmost excitement, and that if force was 
used to exclude the public from the sitting of the Legislative 
Council it was impossible to be responsible for their good 
behaviour. On the morning of the meeting of the Legislative 
Council the committee of the Ratepayers’ Association proceeded 
in a body towards the Red House, whereupon they were joined 
by a large crowd, whom they besought to throw away their 
sticks and remain in the background. When the ratepayers 
reached the entry leading to the Council Chamber they were 
stopped by a police superintendent and a dozen men, who said 
that only ticket-holders could pass, whereupon the members of 
the committee tried to force their way in, but the police 
resisted. 

Neither party [says the Pzoneer account] attempted to strike, it was very 
much like a Rugby football] scrimmage, though not so rough. The police held 
their sticks crosswise, and being on top of the steps had no difficulty in resisting 
the pressure. The crowd, which must have at that moment consisted of well 
over 3000 persons, remained behind and never attempted to push. Colonel 
Brake, who was standing on the inner staircase leading to the Council Chamber 
was then called for by one of the members of the committee. He advanced to 
the front rank of the police and refused to admit any one who had not got a 
ticket, saying that he would carry out his orders, which were to resist physical 
force by physical force! A Mr. Newbold then addressed the crowd, saying 
that the representatives of the people had attempted to go to the Council 
Chamber, where they had a right to go, but that they had been prevented and 
assaulted by the police. He called upon the people to say with him “ We 
protest ” against this action of the Government. The people all shouted “We 
protest!” They then sang “ God Save the King.” 

Then some one began to throw stones, and a terrific hail 
ensued, 

The first firing [says a spectator] came from the balcony of the Red House, 
but was most indiscriminate ; and a few minutes afterwards I saw policemen 
running about in all directions firing after the people who were dispersing. 
Another point to which we think special attention should be directed is that 
the crowd was entirely without arms ; not a shot was fired by any one; and, 
notwithstanding this fact, absolutely no attempt was made to disperse them. 
No police charge was ordered ; the only thing done was to shoot the people 
down, to fire on them from the gallery of the Court House, and then in a most 
indiscriminate manner all round the Red House. 


Ultimately the Red House was completely destroyed, while the 
casualties to the crowd consisted of ten killed and _ forty 
wounded. There had been no further development since Mr. 
Chamberlain’s announcement that in response to the appeal 
of the Governor he would appoint a Commission of Inquiry. 
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